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PREFACE. 


———ai-O-a=— 


HE Grammar of Spoken Irish presents many diffi. 
culties owing to the forms peculiar to different places, 
but as the literary usage embraces the dialects cur- 
rent in different iccalities, save a few archaic sur- 

vivals, the literary usage has been adopted as the standard 
of this grammer. 

Modern Irish may be said to date from the end of the 
16th, or the beginning of the 17th century. At the com- 
mencement of the modern period many forms are found 
‘ which belong to an earlier period, and many forms which 
have since grown obsolete, side by side with those by which 
they have since been replaced. We bave deemed it advisable 
not to introduce into this grammer any obsolete grammatical 
forms, how prominent soever they may be in early modern 
literature. However, as students preparing for public exa- 
minations are frequently required to read the works of early 
modern authors, we have added in the present edition an 
appendix containing the verb-system of early modern Irish. 
Such early modern grammatical forms as survive only within 
a small area are not given in the large type; on the other 
hand, those grammatical forms generally found in literature, 
and which are still in use in any one of the three Trish- 
speaking Provinces, are given in the large print in preference 
to those more generally used by Irish speakers, but which are 
not found in literary works. It is hoped that this method 
may help to popularise Irish literature, and to reconcile in 
some degree the slight discrepancies which exist between the 
spoken and the literary usages. 

In the present Grammar the letters tl, n, and fi are 
reckoned amcny the aspirable consonants, and f is omittcd 
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from the eclipsable ones. The declension of verbal nouns ig 
transferred from the third declension to the chapter on the 
verbs. A collection of heteroclite nouns is inserted. The 
usual declension of the personal pronouns is not employed, 
and the terms Conjunctive and Disjunctive pronouns are 
adopted. The naming of the four principal parts of an Irish 
verb, the treatment of the Autonomous form of conjugation, 
the rejection of compound prepositions, infinitive mood, and 
present part‘ciple form a few of the features of this grammar, 
Among the appendices will be found lists of words belonging 
to the various declensions, of verbs of both conjugation, and 
of irregular verbal nouns. . 

Many of the rules have been taken from the * O’Growney 
Series” and from the ‘Gaelic Journal.” ‘T'he gramniars of. 
Neilson, O’Donovan, Bourke, Craig, and of many other 
authors, have been consulted. The chapter on the classifi- 
cation of the uses of the prepositions is based on Dr: 
Atkinson’s edition of Keating's Tpi Diop-gaoite an Var. 
Some of the sentences which illustrate the rules have been 
culled, with the author’s permission, from the Mion-caint 
of the Rev. Peter O’Leary, P.P. 

In the present edition the enunciation of the rule Caot 
te Caol 7 Leatan te Leatan has been modified so as to 
bring it more into harmony with the spoken language. The 
sections on the Relative pronouns, Demonstrative pronouns, 
Adverbs, and Conjunuctions have been greatly enlarged and 
improved. A large collection of Idiomatic expressions and an 
exhaustive Index havo been also added. 

The Christian Brothers acknowledge with pleasure their 
indebtedness to Mr. John MeNeill, BA., and Rev. Peter 
O’Leary, P.P., for their generous and invaluable aid in the 
prodaction of this grammar. To Mr. R. J. O’Mulrenin, M.A., 
Mr. J. H. Lloyd, to Mr. Shortall, and to many other friendg 
their best {hanks are due, and gratefu!ly tendered. 
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CHAPTER I. 


The Letters. 
1. The Irish alphabet contains eighteen letters, five 
of which are vowels, the remaining thirteen are con- 
sonants. 
The vowels are 4, e, 1, 0, u; and the consonants 
are b, Cc, 0, f, 5, h, ls m, n, p, fy, £, T. 


2. The vowels are divided into two classes. 


(1) The broad vowels: 4, 0, u. 
(2) The slender vowels: e, 1. 


The vowels may be either long or short. The long 
vowels are marked by means of an acute accent (’) 
placed over the vowel, as mop (big) pronounced like 
the English word more; a short vowel has no accent, 
@8 mot (praise), pronounced like mul in the English 
word mulberry. Carefully distinguish between the 
terms ‘‘ broad vowel”’ and ‘“‘long vowel.”” The broad 
vowels (4, 0, u) are not always long vowels, neither 
are the slender vowels (e, 1) always short. 

In writing Irish we must be careful to mark the 
accents on long vowels. See words distinguished by 
accent, par. 14. 
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3. Sounds of the Yowels. 
The Irish vowel is sounded like in the words 
4 long at naught 
as in bAv (baudh), boat 
a short ) not 
1, Star (gloss), green 
é long ae Gaelic 
» cpé (kir-aé), clay 
e short @ let 
», ce (t’ye), hot 
j ee feel 
», marlin (mawil-een), little bag 
1 1 hit 
» Pip (fir), men 
6 6 note 


» ™Médrn (mor), big, large 


O 6, u done or much 
», ‘ooptap (dhur-us), a door 

ti 00 tool 
5, 3xlun (gloon), a knee 

u u bull or put 


yy Upipa (ursu), & door-jamb 
A short vowel at the end of an Irish word ts always 
pronounced, 


The Digraphs. 

4. The following list gives the sounds of the 
digraphs in Modern Irish. The first five are always 
long and require no accent. The others are some- 
times long and sometimes short, hence the accent 
ought not to be omitted.* 


* Since but few words, and these well-known, have eo short it is 
not usual to write the accent on eo long. 
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14 18 pronounced like ee-a as Ora (dyee-a), God. 


ua 00-8 ,, fudr (foo-ar), cold. 

eu or 64 _s,, ae ,, feur (faer), grass. 

ae ‘ ae ,, Laete (lae-hé), days. 

40 - ae  ,, odor (dhaer), dear. 

eo - yO _,, ceot (k-ydl), music. 

101 ew ,, fia (few), worthy. 

& 7 au+i ,, cdin (kau-in), a tax. 

é1 5 ae+i ,, Lémm (lyae-im), a leap. 

61 va o+1 ,, moin (m6-in), a bog. 

it 5 0o0+i ,, put (soo-il), an eye. 

ed 3 aa ,, Caipledin (kosh-laan*), 
a castle. } 

fo = ee ,, Fion (feer), true. 

at je: caip (thaish), damp. 

eA " resp (far), a man. 

e1 - e,, ette (el-é), other. 

o1 m u+i ,, cort (thu-il), a will. 

és . : rior (fiss), knowledge. 

11 ae ” uipse (ish-ge), water. 

eo a u_—_,, veo (d’yukh), a drink. 

ai (=arde),, ee ,, cocai (kd-thee), coats. 


The Trigraphs. | 
5. There are six trigraphs in Irish. They are 
pronounced as follows :-— 
AO! = €66 rso1 (see)=a wise man. 
eo! = 6+1i ‘opieoitin (d’ rd-il-een) =a wren. 


-=- sa 


* Also pronounced koush-laun. 
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edt = aati cuipledin(kosh-laain)=castles. 
141° = eeati 1418 (lee-th) =n physician. 
ait = oot+i — fuaip (foo-ir)=found, 

(121 = ewti = cin (kew-in)=calm. 


The Consonants. 


6. The consonants are usually divided into two 
tlasses. 


(1) The liquids—t, m, n, p. 
(2) The mutes—b, c, 0, f, 5, p, 7, Cf. 


The lettor n is not given, for h is not usually recog- 
nised as an Irish letter. It can be used only as a 
sign of aspiration, or at the beginning of a word, to 
separate two vowel sounds. 


Sume grammarians divide the consonants into 
labials, dentals, palatals, gutturals, sibilants, &c., 
according to the organs employed in producing the 
sound. 


7. Every Irish consonant has two natural { sounds, 
according as it 1s brvad or slender. 


An Irish consonant is broad whenever it imme- 
diately precedes or follows a broad vowel (a, 0, u), 
An Irish consonant is slender whenever it immediately 
precedes or follows a slender vowel (e, 1). 


8. The Irish consonants, when broad, have a much 


te le OS ee 


* Pronounced like ille in the French word fille. 

tIt cannot be properly represented by any English sound. It ia 
somewhat like ove in the French word ouest, 

t Other sounds will be treated of under the heading ‘‘ Aspiration.’’ 


3 
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thicker sound than in English; e.g. v broad has nearly 
the sound of th in thy, 1.e.d+h; ct broad has nearly 
the sound of th in threw, &c. When slender the 
Irish consonants (except r) have somewhat the same 
sound as in English; but when they are followed by a 
slender vowel, they are pronounced somewhat like the 
corresponding English consonant followed immediately 
by a y, e.g. ceot (music) is pronounced k’ yol; veo 
(alive) =b’yo. 

It must not, however, be understood that there is a 
‘‘y sound” in the Irish consonant. The peculiar 
sound of the Irish consonants when followed by a 
slender vowel! is fairly well represented by the corre- 
sponding English consonant+an English ‘‘y sound.” 
In some parts of the country this ‘“‘y sound” is not 
neard. The y is only suggestive, and is never heard 
as a distinct sound. 


Combination of the Consonants. 


9. There ave certain Irish consonants which, when 
_they come together in the same word, do not coalesce, 
so that when they are uttered o very short obscure 
vowel sound is heard between them. 


This generally occurs in the case of two liquids or 
aliquid anda mute. Thus batt (dumb) is pronounced 
boll-uv; teanbd (a child) is lyan-tv; vopés (dark) is 
dhur-uchu ; mapsod (a market) is mor-ugu 


The following combinations do not coalesce: cn, Lb, 
Ls, Lm, pd, 76, 15, fn, Lm, nb, nm, pm, ne, fC. 
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10. In some combinations, one of the consonants is 
silent. 


‘ol is pronounced like tt 


on 3 nn 
no ¥3 nn 
Ln i LL 


Thus, cootad (sleep) is pronounced kullu. 


ceuons (same) oy kaenu. 
sidan (ugly) ‘5 graun-u. 
Aitne (beauty) i aul-yé. 


Notice the difference between ng and sn. 


tons (a ship) is pronounced lung. 
sno (work) i gun-o. 

11. Only three of the Irish consonants, viz. the 
liquids t, n, , may be doubled. This doubling can take 
place only at the end or the middle of words, but never 
at the beginning. The double liquids have quite distinct 
sounds from the single, except in Munster, where, 
in some positions, double liquids influence vowels. 
This doubling at the end of a word does not denote. 
shortness of the preceding vowel, as in English: in 
fact, it is quite the opposite; e. g. ea in reap (better) 
is longer than ea in reap (a man). 

In Irish there is no double Eaeenene like the Eing- 
lish z, which=ks. 

Accent. 

12. The only accent sign used in writing Irish is 

the acute accent placed over the long vowels, and over 
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the long sounds of those diphthongs, which may be 
sometimes short. This sign is not intended to mark 
the syllable on which the stress of the voice falls. 

13. In simple words of two syllables the tonic accent 
is usually upon the first syllable, as asur (6g-us), and , 
tina (o6n-a), Una: but in derived words of two or 
more syllables the accented syllable varies in the 
different provinces. 


In Munster the accent falls on the termination 
or second syllable; in Connaught it falls on the first 
syllable, or root; in Ulster the accent falls on the first 
syllable, as in Connaught, but the termination is 
unduly shortened. For instance, the word carn, a 
path, is pronounced kos-aun in Munster, kos-aun 
in Connaught, and kés-an in Ulster. 


The Obscure Yowel Sounds. 


Whenever a vowel has neither a tonic nor a written 
accent, it has so transient and indistinct a pronuncia. 
tion that it is difficult to distinguish one broad or one 
slender vowel from another; hence in ancient 
writings we find vowels substituted for each other 
indiscriminately: ¢.g., the word rldnuigte, saved, is 
frequently spelled rlanaigte, rlénoigte, pranmgti. 


14. Words distinguished by their accent. 


Jit, a place. | sit, funny, peculiar (what 
one likes or wishes). 
én, our; slaughter. Sf, ON; says. 


bdr, death. 


c4r, & case. 

céa0 (ceu’d), a hundred. 
— corp, right. 

céirte, a coach, 

700, two. 

f4n, & wandering. 

féap (peup), grass. 

ror, yet. 

i, she, her. 

téap, clear, perceptible. 
ton, food, provisions. 
m4la, & bag. 

méar (meun), a finger. 
min, fine. 


nd, than; not (4mperative). 


for, & rose. 

rat, a heel. 

résn (reun), happy. 
rin, stretch. 

roldér, comfort, 


rat, (gen. plural of put) 


eye. 
cé, & person. 
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var (or bor), palm of the 


hand. 
car, turn. 
cea, leave, permission 
corp, & crime. 
compte, & jury. 
700, to. 
ran, wait, stay. 
reap, @ Man. 
ror, & prop. 
1, in. 
Lean, the sea, 
ton, a blackbird. 
mata, an eyebrow. 
measp, quick, active. 
min, meal. 
na, the plural article. 
por, flax-seed. 
rat, filth, dirt. 
resn, old. 
rin, that. 
rotar, light. 
put, before (with verbs). 


ce, hot. 


CHAPTER II. 
Aspiration. 


15. The word ‘‘aspiration”’ comes from the Latin 
verb ‘‘aspirare,”’ to breathe; hence, when we say in Irish 
that a consonant is astirated, we mean that the breath 
is not compietely stopped in the formation of the 


consonant, but rather that the consonant sound is 
continuous. 


Take, for example, the consonant b. To form this consonant sound 
the lips are pressed closely together for an instant, and the breath is 
forced out on separating the lips. Now, if we wish to get the sound 
of b aspirated (or 6), we must breathe the whole time whilst trying to 
form the sound of b; 7.e. we must not close the lips entirely, and the 
resulting sound is like the English consonant v. Hence we say that 
the sound of 6 (in some positions) is v. 

The Irish letter c corresponds very much to the English k, and the 
breathed sound of & corresponds to the sound of é (when broad). To 
sound the English k, we press the centre of the tongue against the 
palate, and cut off the breath completely for an instant. In pro- 
nouncing ¢ (when broad), all we have to do is to try to pronounce the 
letter & without pressing the tongue against the palate. The word 
Loc, a lake, is pronounced somewhat like luk; but the tongue is not 
to touch the palate to form the k. The sound of ¢ aspirated when 
slender (especially when initial) is very well represented by the sound 
of ‘‘h’’ in ‘‘humane.”’ 

The Irish g (5) has always the hard sound of g in the English word 
‘¢‘g0.”? In pronouncing this word we press the back of the tongue 
against the back of the palate. Now, to pronounce § (and also 0) 
when broad, we must breathe in forming the sound of g, i.e. we must 
keep the tongue almost flat in the mouth. 

The various sounds of the aspirated consonants are not given, as 
they are dealt with very fully in the second part of the ‘‘O’Growney 
Series.’? It may be well to remark, however, that the sound of p is 
like the sound of the Irish f, not the English f. The Irish f is 
sounded without the aid of the teeth. 
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16. Aspiration is usually marked by placing a dot 
over the consonant aspirated—thus, b, ¢, 0. How- 
ever, it 1s sometimes marked by an h after the con- 
sonant to be aspirated. This is the method usually 
adopted when Irish is written or printed in English 
characters. | 


17. In writing Irish only nine of the consonants, 
Viz., 0, C, 0, f, 5, m, p, p, and t, are aspirated; but in 
the spoken language all the consonants are aspirated. 


The Aspiration of t, n, p. 

18. The aspiration of the three letters 1, n, 71, is not marked by any 
sign in writing, as is the aspiration of the other consonants (6 or 
bh); but yet they are aspirated in the spoken language. An example 
will best illustrate this point. The student has already learned that 
the word Lteabsp, & book, is pronounced lyou-ar. Mo, my, aspirates 
an ordinary consonant, as mo 66, my cow; but it also aspirates 
Ll, n, 7, for mo tesbap, my book, is pronounced mi low-ar (i.e. the 
sound of y after J disappears). 

4 teabsr, his book, is pronounced & low-ar. 


4 Leabsp, her book, as % lyou-ar. 

A’ Leabap, their book, 7 i, lyow-ar. 

4 neapct, his strength, ie % narth. 

4 near, her strength, a 4% nyarth. 
&e., &e. 


49. When 1 broad begins a word it has a much thicker sound than 
in English. In sounding the English l the point of the tongue touches 
the palate just above the teeth; but to get the thick sound of the 
Irish t we must press the tongue firmly against the upper teeth (or 
we may protrude it between the teeth). Now, when such an U is 
aspirated it loses this thick sound, and is pronounced just as the Eng- 
lish 0. 


20. It is not easy to show by an example the aspirated sound of p; 
however, it is aspirated in the spoken language, and a slightly softer 
sound is produced. 
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Rules for Aspirations. 


21. We give here only the principal rules. Others 
will be given as occasion will require. 


(a). The possessive adjectives mo, my; ‘vo, thy . 
and 4, his, aspirate the first consonant of the follow- 
ing word, a8 me 66, My cow; vo mAtaip, thy mother ; 
a ¢apalt, his horse. | 


(b) The article aspirates a noun in the nominative 
and accusative feminine singular, and also in the 
genitive masculine singular unless the noun begins 
with vo, tc, or 3; an bean, the woman; c4 an feoit 
suit, the meat is salt; mac an fin. (the) son of the 
man. 


(c) In compound words the initial consonant of the 
sceond word is aspirated, except when the second 
word begins with o or c, and the first ends in one of 
the letters vo, n, t, t, r. These five letters will be 
easily remembered, as they are the consonants of the 
word ‘‘dentals”’; pean-mdtain, 2 grandmother; cét- 
ban, a lielmet; teit-pinginn, a halfpenny; but pean- 
‘ouine, an old person; rean-cesc, an old house. 

(d) The interjection a, the sign of the vocative case, 
causes aspiration in nouns of both genders and both 
numbers: a fir, O man; «4 tnd, O women; a 
Seumair, O James. 

(e) An adjective is aspirated when it agrees with a 
feminine noun in the nominative or accusative sin- 
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gular, or with a masculine noun in the genitive sin- 
gular, and in the dative and vocative singular of both 
genders; also in the nominative plural when the noun 
ends in a slender consonant: as 66 b4n, a white cow; 
mac 4n fin mon, (the) son of the big man; 6’n mnaot 
mait, from the good woman; cyi capailt mop, three 
big horses. 


(f) When a noun is immediately followed by an 
indefinite* noun in the genitive case, singular or 
plural, the initial of the noun in the genitive is usually 
subject to precisely the same rules as if it were the 
initial of an adjective: e.g. ub cipce, a hen-egg (lit. 
an egg of a hen); utte cipce, of a hen-egg; ctoc 
mine, a stone of meal; min coipce, oaten meal. The 
ietters © and tc are not aspirated after v, n, c, t, r; 
and ¢ is often excepted, as the change in sound is so 
great. 


(g) The initial of a verb is aspirated—(1) in the 
imperfect, the simple past, and the conditional, active 
voice; (2) after the particles ni, not; m4, if; map, a8; 
and rut, before; (8) after the simple relative particle, 
expressed or understood: bi ré, he was; 00 fear fri, 
she stood; ni ¢uitum, I am not; ni bé1 ré, he will 
not be; an cé buailear or an tcé 4 Buaitear, he (or 
the person) who strikes; ‘oo buaitrinn, I would strike. 


*j.e. One not preceded by the definite article, possessive ndj., &. 
See par. 585. 
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(h) The initial of the word following ba or bud (the 
past tense and conditional of the verb ip) is usually 
aspirated.* 


ba mat tiom, [ liked or I would like. 
b’ fear Leip, he preferred or would prefer. 


(‘) The simple prepositions (except as, ar, le, san 
1, and so) aspirate the initials of the nouns imme- 
diately following them: fd ¢tor¢, under a stone; tus 
ré an Leaban 00 Seumar, he gave the book to James. 


\ 


CHAPTER ITI. 
Eclipsis. 


22. Eclipsis is the term used to denote the suppres- 
sion of the sounds of certain Irish consonants by pre- 
fixing others produced by the same organ of speech. 

There is usually a great similarity between the eclips- 
ing letter and the letter eclipsed: thus, p is eclipsed by 
b; c is eclipsed by 0, &c. If the student pronounce the 
letters p and b, ct and 1, he will immediately notice 
the similarity above referred to. Thus b and 0 are 
like p and c, except that they are pronounced with 
greater stress of the breath, or, more correctly, with 
greater vibration of the vocal chords. 


* Except in N. Connaught and Ulster, where this rule applies only 
fo b, p, m, and sometimes ¢g. 
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23. Seven* of the consonants can be eclipsed, viz. 
b, Cc, D, £, 5, p, c; the others cannot. Hach consonant 
has its own eclipsing letter, and it can be eclipsed by 
no other. The eclipsing letter is written immediately 
before the eclipsed letter, and is sometimes, though 
not usually in recent times, separated from it by a 
hyphen, as m-bdpo or mb4pro0 (pronounced maurdh). 


Formerly eclipsis was sometimes shown by doub- 
ling the eclipsed letter: thus, a ccapb, their bull. 
Whenever a letter is eclipsed both should be retained 
in writing, although only one of them (the eclipsing 
one) is sounded. 


24. It is much better not to consider the letter r as 
an eclipsable letter at all. c replaces it in certain 
positions, but in none of those positions (dative 
singular excepted) in which the other letters are 
eclipsed. In fact, ris often replaced by c when the 
previous word ends in n, as ancrait, the eye; aon 
tral, one heel; pean c-Site, old Sheelah; burdean 
trluas, a crowd, &. Some, however, maintain, that 
r is really eclipsed in these cases, because its sound is 
suppressed, and that of another consonant substituted ; 
but as the substitution of c follows the rules for 
aspiration rather than those for eclipsis, we prefer to 
class r with the non-eclipsable letters, t, m, n, fp, f. 


*Eight is the number given in other grammars. They include the 
letter r. 
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25. b 18 eclipsed by m. 
c 5 Ss. 
0. ‘4 1. 
t b. 
5 Be Nn. 
p .; v. 
T 3 0. 
A mb4y0 (their poet) is pronounced a maurd. 
A scapatt (their horse) 5a a gopal. 
4p no4n (our poem) 55 aur naun. 
1 bruit (in blood) o a vwil. 
4 nsiotta (their servant) - ang illu. 
1 bpéin (in pain) ” a baen. 
dé otdlam (their land) . a dhol-uv. 


Although n is used as the eclipsing letter of 5, the 
sound of n is not heard, but the simple consonant 
sound ns; therefore it would be more correct to say 
that 5 1s eclipsed by ns. | 


Rules for Eclipsis. 


26. (a) The possessive adjectives plural—y, our; 
buy, your; and a, their—eclipse the initial consonant 
of the next word, as 4p ‘ocigeapna, our Lord; bur 
Scapatt, your horse; 4 mba, their boat. 

(6) The article eclipses the initial consonant of the 
noun in the genitive plural (both genders): Ldrma na 
b-reap, (the) hands of the men. 


(c) A simple preposition followed by the article 
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and a noun in the singular causes eclipsis* : 4 ré af 
an scépatt, he is on the horse; tdéinisg pé teir aor 
breap, he came with the man. 


(d) The numeral adjectives reacc, oct, nao1, and 
oeie (7, 8,9, and 10), and their compounds, as 27, 
28, 29, &c., cause eclipsis: react mba, seven cows; 
oct scaoius, eight sheep; react b-fip ficeso, twenty- 


. geven men. 


(ce) The initial consonant of a verb is eclipsed after 
the particles ¢a, not; an, whether ; c4, where; nac, 
whether . .. not or that . . . not; so, that; muna, 
anless; 04, if; and after the relative particle 4 when 
it is preceded by a preposition, or when it means 
‘“‘all that’? or ‘‘ what.” The relative preceded by a 
preposition does not eclipse if the verb be past tense, 
except in the case of a very few verbs, which will be 
given later on: an ocurseann ca, do you understand ? 
na¢ bruil fré Tinn, isn’t he sick? c4 bruit ré, where 
is if? oubaipc fé 50 Otiocrad pé, he said that he 


would come; 4n reap a5 4 Beull an Leabap,t the man 
who has the book. 


The Insertion of n. 


27. (2) When a word begins with a vowel, the letter 
n is usually prefixed in all those cases in which a con- 


* In many places they prefer to aspirate in this case. 
t In colloquial Irish this sentence would be, An peop a b-puil an 
Leaban aise, or An fea so b-puil an Leaban arse. 
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sonant would be eclipsed: e.g., ap n-apdn Laeteamait, 
our daily bread; cuarg Orrin 50 Tip no n-6g, Oisin 
went to ‘‘the land of the young.”’ 


The n is sometimes omitted when the previous word 
ends in n: a8 afi 4n dona, or af an n-aonae, at the 
fair. 

(b) Prepositions (except vo and ve) ending in a 
yowel prefix n to the possessive adjectives a, his, her, 
or their; and 4p, our; te n-4 mdtaip, with his mother; 
6 n-dp ocis\, from our country. 


The Insertion of c. 


28. (a) The article prefixes c to a masculine noun 
beginning with a vowel in the nominative and accusa- 
tive singular: as an c-ataip, the father. 


(4) If a noun begins with ry followed by a vowel, or 
by t, n, or p, the ¢ is replaced by c after the article in 
the nom. and acc. feminine sing. and the genitive 
masculine, and sometimes in the dative singular of 
both genders, as oan cruit, the eye; tTeac an tTpasaine, 
(the) house of the priest, z.¢.; the priest's house; ca 
f40 45 teacc O'n Treils, they are coming from the 
hunt. 


« 


(c) This replacing of r by tc occurs after the words 
son, one; rean, old; and other words ending in n, as 
aon treals amdin, one hunt, 
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The Insertion of h. 


29. The following is a pretty gencral rule for the 
insertion of h before vowels :— 


“ Particles which neither aspirate nor eclipse. and 
which end in a vowel, prefix nh to words beginning 
with a vowel. Such is the case with the following :— 
te, with; a, her; 50, to; vapa, second; ré, six; 
ci, three; na, the (in the nom., acc., and dative 
plural, also in the gen. singular feminine); so before 
adverbs; the ordinal adjectives ending in mav, &c.” 
—Gaelic Journal. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Attenuation and Broadening. 


80. Attenuation is the process of making a broad 
consonant slender. This is usually done by placing an 1 
immediately before the broad consonant, or an e after 
it. Thus if we want to make the p of mop (big), 
slender, we place an 1 before the n; thus moip. If we 
wish to make the ¢ of pao (the termination of the Ist 
person singular future) slender, we write reso, &c. 


81. Broadening is the process of making a slender 
consonant broad. This is often done by placing a u 
immediately before the slender consonant, or an 4 
after it; thus the verbal noun of derived verbs ending 
in 1% 1s formed by adding avd: before adding the sd 
the $ must be made broad; this is done by inserting 
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& uw; mims, explain; miniugad, explanation. If we 
want to make the ¢ of rid (the termination of 3rd 
singular future) broad, we must write raid. Duaitf1d 
ré, he will strike; meattrpard r4, he will deceive. 


Whenever a slender consonant is preceded by an 1 
which forms part of a diphthong or a triphthong, the 
consonant is usually made broad by dropping the 1. 
Thus to broaden the t in puait, or the n in so1n, we 
drop the 1 and the we get buat and son. The verbal 
nouns of buasit and soin are buslsad and sonsd. 


CHAPTER V. 
Caot te caot sasur Leatan te Leatan ; 
or, 


Slender with slender and broad with broad. 

82. When a single consonant, or two ccnsonants 
which easily blend together, come between two vowels, 
both the vowels must be slender or both must be 
broad. 


This is a general rule of Irish phonetics. It has already been stated 
that a consonant is broad when beside a broad vowel, and slender 
when beside a slender vowel: and also that the sounds of the con- 
sonants vary according as they are broad or slender: hence if we try 
to pronounce a word like reapin, the 7, being beside the slender 
vowel i, should get its slender sound ; but being also beside the broad 
vowel 4, the 7 should be broad. But a consonant cannot’ be slender 
and broad at the same time; hence, such spelling as reapin, mALin, 
and éanin, does not represent the correct sounds of the words, and, 
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tnerefore, the device adopted in writing Ivish is to have both the 
vowels slender or both broad ; ¢.g., prytin, mArLin, éinin. 

This law of phonetics is net a mere spelling rule. If it were, such 
spelling as feastaoin, mALaotn, éanaoin, would be correct. But no 
such spelling is used because it does not represent the sounds of the 
words. The car and not the eye must be the guide in the observance 
of the rule “ caol te caol 4 Leatan Le Leatan.” 

Two consonants may come together, one naturally broad and the 
other naturally slender. When this happens, Irish speakers, as a 
general rule, give the consonants their natural sounds, i.e., they keep 
the broad conscnant broad, and the slender one slender. For in- 
stance, toe m cf com is naturally broad, and the t of tfon is 
naturally slender. In the word comtion (fu/f/), the first syllable is 
always pronounced broad, a'though the word is usually written coim- 
Lion. This is an instance of the abuse ot the rule caol te caol. 
There are many words in which a@ single consenant may have a 
slender vowel at one side, and a broad vowel at the other; e.g., 
anért (last night), aniop (up), ayuam (ever), aptip (again), ete. 

Although the rule caot te caot had been much abused in modern 
spelling, in leference to modern usage we have retained the ordinary 
spelling of the words. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Syncope. 


88. Whenever, in a word of two or more syllables 
an unaccented vowel or digraph occurs in the last 
syllable between a liquid (t, m, n, ) and any other 
consonant, or between two liquids, the unaccented 
vowel or digraph is elided whenever the word is 
lengthened by a grammatical inflection beginning with 
a vowel. This elision of one or more unaccented 
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vowels from the body, of an Irish word is called 
syncope; and when the vowels have been elided the 
word is said to be syncopated. 


34. The only difficulty in syncope is that it often 
involves slight changes in the other vowels of the 
syncopated word, in accordance with the rule caot te 
CAOL. 


35. The following examples will fully exemplify the 
method of syncopating words. 


(a) Nouns. 


The genitive singular of— 


maroin (morning) is marone not maroine 
ovaip (work) :; otbpe 5 obddipie 
capiais, (a rock) » CAIPMSE 4, Captipase 
pinsinn (apainiy) 5, pingne 5 pinsinne 
pisinn » pigne » pisinne 
cabaip (help) » CADP »» «= CADAIIA 
cataip (& city) 5» CATA 5» CATANAC 
Lapaipi (a flame) 5 Larpac », Lapapiac 
otann (wool) » olns », oOlanna 
buidean (a company) ,, burdne ~ ,, burdine 
vpuigean (a palace) ,, bpuigne = ,,_—- Opurgine 


The genitive singular feminine of—- 
rarovin (rich) 


plaiteammait (princely) ,, 
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(b) Adjectives. 


is parobpe 


Atuinn (beautiful) », Aitne 

aoivinn (pleasant) 5, so1dne 

uapat (noble) 5» udiple 
(c) Verbs. 


Root. 


CODAIL 
piubsit 
innit 
ADAIT 
Labsip 


Pres. Indicative. 
cootaim, I sleep, 


piubtaim, I walk, 
innpim, I tell, 
Avram, I say, 


Labjaim, I speak, 


not pardbipe 


plaiteamts ,, plaiteamata 


», Aluinne 
» AoIBINNe 


», usapaile 


not covaitim. 


39 


i] 


99 
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piubailim. 
imnipim, 
ADAIPIM. 


Labaipuim. 


The same contraction takes place in these and like verbs in all the 
finite tenses except the future and conditional (old forms). See par. 


298. 


A thorough knowledge of when and how Syncope takes place will 


obviate many difficulties. 
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PART Ul.—ETYMOLOGY. 


36. There are nine parts of speech in Irish corresponding exactly to 
those in English. 


CHAPTER I. 
The Article. 
87. In Irish there is only one article, an, which 
corresponds to the English definite article, ‘‘ the.” 


There is no indefinite article, so that capaltt means 
either ‘‘horse”’ or ‘‘a horse.’ 


88. In all cases of the singular number the article 
has the form an, except in the genitive feminine, when 
it becomes na. 


In all the cases ot the plural it is na. 


89. The article an had formerly an initial r. This 
r reappears after the following prepositions, 1, in, or 
ann, in; 50, to; te, with; cpré, through. Although 
this r really belongs to the article, still it is usually 
written as part of the preposition; as inr an Leaban, 
in the book; teir an breap, with the man. 


INITIAL CHANGES PRODUCED BY 
THE ARTICLE. 
Singular. 
40. (a) If a noun begins with an aspirable con- 
sonant (except 0, ct, and r),* it is aspirated by thearticle _ 


* The letters v0, t, and r are aspirable in the singular, but not 
usually by the article 
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in the nominative and accusative feminine and in the 
genitive masculine, as an 66, the cow; sn bean, the 
woman; mac an fip, (the) son of the man; ceann 
an capaitt, the horse’s head (or the head of the 
horse). 

(b) If a noun begins with ¢ followed by a vowel, or 
by t, n, p, the ¢ is replaced by c, in the nominative 
and accusative feminine and genitive masculine, and 
sometimes in the dative of both genders: an crt, the 
heel; an trait, the eye; tesc an crasaipc, the 
house of the priest; mac an ctraoip, the son of the 
artizan ; ‘oo’n trasazic, to the priest; ap an ctrtéib, 
on the mountain. 

Strictly speaking, it is only in the dat. fem. that the 
r is replaced by c, but custom permits it in the mas- 
culine. 

(c) Ifa noun begins with a vowel, the article pre- 
fixes c to the nominative and accusative masculine, 
and h to the genitive feminine, as an c-ataip, the 
father; an t-wrse, the water; an ct-eun, the bird; 
an c-usn, the lamb; bpp na h-uite, the top of the 
ege ; pusct na h-aimpipe, the coldness of the weather. 


(d@) When the noun begins with an eclipsable conson- 
ant (except o and c), the article generally eclipses 
when it 1s preceded by a preposition, as ap an scnoc, 
on the hill; 6’n treap, from the man. After the 
prepositions* vo and ve aspiration takes place, not 


*For the effects of san and the article, see Syntax, par. 606 (0). 
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eclipsis, as tus ré an c-aipseav ‘vo'n feap, he gave 
the money to the man; curo ve’n feup, some of the 
grass. r 

(e) No change is produced by the article in the 
singular if the noun begins with 0, n, c, t, r (followed 
by a mute), or ». In Munster vo and c are often 
eclipsed in the dative. 


Plural. 

(f) If a noun begins with an eclipsable consonant 
the article eclipses it in the genitive plural, as o bean 
nd oti mb6, O woman of (the) three cows; Stab na 
moan, ‘‘ the mountain of the women.” 

(g) If the noun begins with a vowel the article pre. 
fixes n to the genitive plural and h to the nom., the 
xec., and dative plural, as tua¢ na n-ub, the price of 
the eggs; na h-apait, the asses; 6 na h-diTib peo, 
from these places. 

(hk) The letter r is never replaced by c in the plural 
number under the influence of the article. 


CHAPTER II. 
The Noun. 
I. GENDER. 
4A. There are only two genders in Irish, the mas. 


culine and the feminine. 
The gender of most Irish nouns may be learned by the application 
of a fow general rules. 
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42. (a) Names of males are masculine: as reap, 
& man; plait, a prince; ata, a father; coilead, a 
cock. 

(b) The names of occupations, offices, &c., peculiar 
to men, are masculine: as oltam, a doctor; file, a 
poet; vipvo, a bard; vpeiteam, a judge; pargroimip, 9 
soldier. 

(c) Personal agents ending in om, aipe, urde (or 
arde, ove), or ac are masculine: as pseulwude, a 
story-teller; bavoip, a boatman. 

(d) Diminutives ending in 4n, and all abstract 
nouns ending in ar or ear, are masculine—e.g. : 


4yo4dn, @ hillock. . maitear, goodness. 


(ec) The diminutives ending in in are usually said 
to be of the same gender as the noun from which they 
are derived. Notwithstanding this rule they seem to 
be all masculine. Caitin, a girl, is masculine,* i.e. it 
suffers the same initial changes as a masculine noun, 
but the pronoun referring to it is feminine. She is a 
fine girl, ip bpedgs an caitlin i (not é). 

(f) Many nouns which end in a consonant or two 
consonants preceded by a broad vowel are masculine: 
AS bALL, a limb; Luac, a price; cpann, a tree, &e. 

Exceptions:—(1) All words of two or more syllables 
ending in act or 65. 


*Do not confound sex with gender. Gender is decided by gram- 
matical usage only. 
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(2) A large number of nouns ending in a broad 
consonant are feminine. A very full list of commonly 
used feminine nouns ending in a broad consonant will 
be found in Appendix IT. 


FEMININE NOUNS. 

43. (2) Names of females and designations of 
fomalese are feminine: bean, a woman; cearc, a hen; 
mitain, & mother; ingean, a daughter, 

(b) The nanies of countries and rivers are feminine: 
as Cine, Ireland; an Lire, the Liffey; an Deapba, the 
Barrow. 

(c) Words of two or more syllables ending in acc 
or in 65 are feminine: as fuipeds, & lark; opupeds, a 
briar; mitreacc, sweetness; Learmnacc, new-milk. 

(d) All abstract nouns formed from the genitivo 
singular feminine of adjectives are feminine: as dioe, 
height—from 4yro, high; ditne, beauty—from Atuinn, 
beautiful; oaitte, blindness—from ‘att, blind. 

(ec) Nouns ending in a consonant or two consonants 
preceded by a slender vowel, are feminine: as cif, 
country; ondip, honour; waip, an hour; pit, an eye. 

Exceptions:—{1) Personal nouns ending in orp. 
(2) Diminutives in in. (8) Names of males, as ataig, 
» father; busacailt, a boy. (4) Also the following 
nouns :—bua1d, a victory; opium, the back; sinm,* a 
mime; sem, @ piece; seic, a fright, a start; and 
foctoéip, dictionary, vocabulary. 


* a4inm is feminine in S. Munster. 
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II. CASE. 


44, In Irish there are five cases—the Nominative, 
Accusative, Genitive, Dative, and Vocative. 


The Nominative case in Irish corresponds to the 
English nominative when the subject of a verb. 


The Accusative corresponds to the English objective 
case when governed by a transitive verb. The accu- 
sative case of every noun in modern Irish has the 
same form as the nominative, and suffers the same 
initial changes as regards aspiration and eclipsis. 

The Genitive case corresponds to the English 
possessive case. English nouns in the possessive case 
or in the objective case, preceded by the preposition 
of,” are usually translated into Irish by the genitive 
case. 

The Dative case is the case governed by preposi- 
tions. 

The Vocative corresponds to the English nominative 
of address. It is always used in addressing a person 
or persons. It is preceded by the sign 4a, although 
“QO” may not appear before the Enghsh word; but 
this 4 is not usually pronounced before a vowel or f. 


RULES FOR THE FORMATION OF THE CASES. 
N.B.—These rules apply to all the declensions. 


45. The Nominative case singular is always the 
simple form of the noun. 
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46. The Dative case singular is the same as the 
nominative singular, except (1) in the 2nd declension, 
when the noua ends in a broad consonant; (2) in most 
of the nouns of the 5th declension. 


47. The Vocative case singular is always the same as 
the nominative singular, except in the 1st declension, 
in which it is like the genitive singular. 


48. Whenever the nominative plural is formed by 
the addition of te, ts, anna, aca, i or 10e, &e., it is 
called a strong nominative plural. Strong plurals 
are usually found with nouns whose nominative sin- 
gular ends in a liquid. 


Those ending in t or n generally take ca or te. 
_ morr 5 anna. 
” f\ 99 ACA. 


The Genitive Plural. 


49, (1) The genitive plural in the Ist, 2nd, and 38rd 
declensions is like the nominative singular, except 
strong plurals; and a few nouns which drop the 1 of 
the nominative singular, as pat, an eye, gen. pl. pat. 


(2) In the 4th declension, and in the case of nearly 
all strong plurals, the Bonnie plural is like the nomi- 
native plural. 


(3) In the 5th declension the genitive plural is like 
the genitive singular. 


50, The Dative Plural. 

(1) When the nominative plural ends in a or a con- 
sonant, the dative plural ends in a1, 

(2) When the nominative plural ends in e, the 
dative plural is formed by changing the e into 19. 

(8) When the nominative plural ends in {, the dative 
plural is formed by adding b. 


The termination of the dative plural is not always used in the 
spoken language. 
Yocative Plural. 


51. (1) When the dative plural ends in ait, the 
yocative plural is formed by dropping the 16 of the 
dative. 

(2) In all other cases it is like the nominative 
plural. 

III, The Declensions. 

§2. The number of declensions is not quite settled: it 
is very much a matter of convenience. [Five is the 
number usually reckoned. 

The declensions are known by the inflection of the 
genitive singular. 

THE FIRST DECLENSION. 


§3. All the nouns of the first declension aré mascu- 
line, and end in a broad consonant. 

All masculine nouns ending in a broad consonant are not of the first 
declension. 

54. The genitive singular is formed by attenuating 
the nominative. In most nouns of the Ist declension 
this is done by simply placing an: after the last broad 
vowel of the nominative. 
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Example. 
55. maoy, a steward. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. & Acc. mason mAoifi 
Gen. MAOIf mop 
Dat. maori MAopaid 
Voe. A msoimpn 4 mona 


56. In words of more than one syllable, if the 
nominative ends in a¢ or eac, the genitive singular is 
formed by changing a¢ or es¢ into a1 or 18 respec- 
tively. With a few exceptions, the nominative plural 
of these nouns is like the genitive singular. The other 
cases are quite regular. 

In monosyllables ¢ is not changed into §; as bpuad, 
a brink, gen. bypuare. 

N.B.—In all the declensions in words of more than 
one syllable s¢ and eac, when attenuated, become att 
and 18; and aig and 1g when made broad become ae 
and esac. See dat. pl. of mapcac and coiteac. 


Examples. 
57. maricac, a horseman. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. & Acc. mapcac mapicas 
Gen. MaApficaty MAPICAC 
Dat. maricac MaApicaca B 
Voce. A Mapicas A MApicaca 


N.B.—The majority of nouns in a¢ belonging to 
this declension are declined like mapcac. 
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§8. watac, a load, burden. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. & Acc. watae uaLaise 
Gen. ualaig ualac 
Dat. ualac uaLlaisid 
Voce. 4 walais 4 walaise 


mullac, a summit; evroad, cloth; beatad, a path, a 
way; Ofilac, an inch; and aonaé, a fair, are declined 
like uata¢. Aonacé has nom. pl. aonaige or sontatge. 


59. coiteac. a cock. 
SINGULAR PLURAL. 
Nom. & Acc. corteaé cous 
Gen. coilig coiteac 
Dat. coiles¢ coileacaid 
Voc. 4 Coils 4 Coileséa 


60. Besides the above simple method of forming the 
genitive singular of most nouns of this declension, 
there are also the following modifications of the vowels 
of the nominative singular :— 


Change eu or éa in nom. sing. into é: in gen. sing. 


99 14 99 99 é1 99 
” Oo (short) ” 9 «= ” 
10 OF ea », usually ,, j ue 


_ All the other cases of these nouns are formed in 
accordance with the rules given above. 
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Examples of Yowel-changes in Genitive Singular. 


61. eun, & bird. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. & Acc. ewn éin 
Gen. éin eun 
Dat. eun eunaid 
Voe. 4 éin 4 euna 
62. Fesp, &® man. 
Nom. & Acc.  feayt rip 
Gen. rip pea 
Dat. fear peapaid 
Voe. ‘ Pip a fears 


N.B.—The. gen. of oitedn in island is oitedin; of 
féap, grass, réin; And of reap, a man, fip. 


63. Cnoc, a hill. 
SINGULAR. —~PLURAL.. 
Nom. & Acc.  cnoc cnuic 
Gen. cnuic cnoc 
Dat. cnoc cnocaib 
Voe. 4 ¢nuic 4 &nOoca 


64. The following nouns change ea into e1 in geni- 
tive singular :—Leanb, a child; neapc, strength; cnear, 
skin; and ceapct, right, justice. (Cmp and cipt are 
sometimes found as the genitives of cnesr and 
ceapt). 


84 
Irregular Genitive Singular. 


mac, & son, has genitive mic 
bad, food, __s,, 53 vid 
quan, a track, 53 = quain 
rian, a bridle, _,, 5 iain 
Opran, Bernard, Brian »» Optain 


" Nleaé. a person; and éinne, aonne (or aonnes¢) 
anybody, are indeclinable. 

68. Some nouns of this declension form their nomi 
native plural by adding e. 


NOUN. GENITIVE SING. NOM. PLURAL. 

aonadé, & fair aonais pairs 
saonaise 

volar, & door oopair ooipre 
éiseap, a learned man és ir éispe 
ainseal, an angel _AINSIL ainsle 
votap, & road bétaip , —«dBOIt fe 
maopad or (ma0ad),adog maoypard maoriarve 
plabpad, a chain plabpard plabpatde 
maps5ad, & market mapsaro mapsarde 


66 The following nouns take s in nominative 
plural :—peann, a pen; reoo, a jewel; rldn, a surety. 
cneap, skin; mescan, a carrot or parsnip; veorx, & 
tear; csop, & berry; pmeurp, a blackberry; ubatt, an 
apple (pl utts); focat (pl. pocait or focta); fiac,* & 
debt (prac, pl. pér¢ or fé1g, & raven); ppeut, news; 
and bpuad, a brink. . 

67. The following take ca, in nom. pl.:—reot,a sail, 
ceol, music; néut, a cloud; rséut, a story; cosav, 


¢ This word is usually used in the plural; as ni furl aon praca 
opm, I am not in debt. 
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war (pl. costs*); cuan, a harbour ; odn, a fort (pl. 
anc and otina); céuv, a hundredt; tion, a net; ceap 
a trunk of a tree (pl. ceapta); map (pl. mapta), a wall. 

68. Other nominative plurals—clip, a board, a 
table, makes ct4ip or cl4paca; tobsp, & well, makes 
Tobsifp Or TODPACA, TOLDAI[\eEsCSA OF TOIDeEAdACcA: Pluss, 
a crowd, makes rtuaiste. 

69, Many nouns of this declension have two or 
more forms in the nominative plural. The regular 
plural is the better one, though the others are also 
used. The following.are a few examples of such 
nouns :—reap, a man (pl. fin, reapa); mac, a son (pl. 
mic, maca); Lteabasp, a book (tesbaip, Leabsra) ; ay, 
an army (pl. aim, apma); capatt, & horse (pl. capaitt, 
caiple). 

70. The termination -pad has a collective, not a 
plural force; just like ry in the English words cavalry, 
infantry, ete. This termination was formerly neuter, 
but now it is masculine or feminine; the genitive 
masculine being -pard, the genitive feminine -parde. 
Hence taocyad, @ band of warriors, macpad, @ company 
of youths, eacpad, a number of stecds (cavalry), are not 
really plurals of taoc, mac, and eac¢, but collective 
nouns formed from them. Likewise éantait, (spoken 
form, éantaite) is a collective noun meaning a flock 
of birds, or birds in general, and it is not really the 
plural of éan. However, tuocpad and éanlait are 
now used as plurals. 

Appendix I. gives a list of noums belonging to this 
declension. 


* coxarve is also used. t When used ‘a8 @ noun. 
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THE SECOND DECLENSION. 

71. All nouns of the 2nd declension are feminine.* 
They all end in consonants, but the consonants may 
be either broad or slender. | 

12. The genitive singular is formed by adding e, 
(if the last vowel of the nominative be broad it must be 
attenuated); and if the last consonant be ¢ it is 
changed into g in the genitive (except in words of one 
syllable). | 

73. The dative singular is got by dropping the 
final e of the genitive. 

714. The nominative plural is formed by adding a or 


e (a, if final consonant be broad) to the nom. sing. 


Examples. 
75. tit, a lily. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. & Acc. ut tile 
Gen. lite Lit 
Dat. Lit ulib 
Voc. aut 4 lite 
76. cor, & foott or a leg. 
Nom. & Acc. cor cor. | 
Gen. coire cor 
Dat. coir coraid 
Voc. 4 cor A Cora 


*Teaé and rliad, two masculine nouns, are sometimes given with 
the second declension. We give them as irregular nouns (par. 132). 


+A foot in measurement is tyork, pl. cnorgte. 
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17. caillead, a hag. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. & Ace. —_- cailleac caillesca 
Gen. caillise cailleac 
Dat. CAILUIZS cailleacaib 
Voc. d& Caillead & Cailleaca 


78. Like nouns of 1st declension, the vowels of the 
nom. sing. are sometimes changed when the final 
consonant is attenuated in the genitive singular. 


The following are the chief changes :— 
Change 10 in the nom. sing. into 1 in the gen. sing. 
99 eu 9 » 1 29 
” 14 2 »» 1 99 
» ©o(short) sometimes ,, =f 
In words of one syllable change ea into e1 (but 
ceapc, a hen, becomes cipce); in words of more than 
one syllable change ea into 1. 


79. vesc, a bee. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. & Ace. beac | besata 
Gen. beice beac 
Dat. beic beacaid 
Voce, & beac A beAdCA 
80. seus, a branch. 
Nom. & Ace. seus seuga 
Gen. séi5el seus 
Dat. 5615 yeusaib 


Voc, ABeus A $euga 
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81, | Sf4n, & sun. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Nom. & Ace. Span Sfians, sprsnca 
Gen, Bréine Syiian 
Dat. Spéin Sana 
Voce. & Span & Sana 

82. tons, a ship. 

Nom. & Ace. tons tons4 
Gen. Luinse tons 
Dat. tuins Lonsaid 
Voce. 4 tons 4 Lonss 

88. freurmh,* a root. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Nom. & Acc. fpeurh rreuma (or freurmada) 
Gen. reine rreumh (pneumsca) 
Dat. fréim Freurhaid (freurhacab) 
Voce. & freum 4 freuma (4 freurhaca) 

84. Ait, & place. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Nom. & Ace. 41t Aite, ditesanns or J1Tesca 
Gen. dite Alt, diteanna ,, AlTeacs 
Dat. AIT Aiv1b, Aiwesnnaidb, d1Teacaiod 
Voc. AIT 4 ATR, AITe anna, d1TeaCa 


The above are two examples of nouns with strong 
nominative plural (see par. 48). 


85. In forming the genitive, nouns are sometimes 


Eg 


*Also spelled preum in Munster. 
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syncopated, as burdean, &@ company, gen. burdne (see 
pars. 33, 35); bpurdean, a palace, gen. sing. bpurdne.* 


86. Irregular Genitives Singular. 

‘ cLloinne, 
clann, a clan, children, makes lean pl. ctanna 
‘oeoc, a drink, - 4, ‘Otge, » veocs 
rsisn, a knife, » sine, ,, pResana 
batap, a (solemn) word, ,, opéitpe, ,, bpratpa 
plLatac, buttermilk, 5» vLatcet 
Latac, mud, mire, »  vartcéet 
0ab4C, a vat, » oaidbce ,, DABACA 
4$410, & face, » ste » Aste 


87. Many nouns of this declension form their nomi- 
native plural in anna or aca. The final a of these 
terminations may be dropped in the genitive plural. 


NOM. SING. ~ NOM. PL. 

cuir, a cause ctireanna : 

Luid, an herb | Luibeanna 

‘oeit, a lathe oeilLeanna 

Slusip, a contrivance slusireanna 

béim, a stroke béimeanna 

‘ouaip, @ prize, reward ‘ouaipeanna 

Léim, a leap Léimeanna 
pléim, & course, & voyage péimeanna 

&it, a place Alte, diteanna, d1Teaca 
Luc, a mouse Luca, tucanna [ceata 
rsoit, a school rpsoileanna (rsotta), psoit- 


* Note the dative singular of these nouns, burdin and bpwidin, 
tAlso bLdtarse. fAlso Latarge. 
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NOM. SING. NOM. PL. 
céim, a step céime nna 
fuaim, & sound fuamai ns 
wai, an hour, time wsipie, udipedanns, udipeannta 
r4ro, a street rirdroe, rpdroeanna, ppdroesca 
pdinc, a field péipice, pdipceanna 
reir, a festival freipeanna 


88. Nouns that take a¢a in nominative plural— 


obain, a work ope aca 

Opdi’d, an oration Gpdroeaca 

plac, a rod plata, placaca 

licip, a letter litpe, UiTpeaca 

ub, an egg uibe, ubeaca 

paroip, & prayer paropesca 

Aicio, a disease AICTDE ACA, AICTDI 
ciimaip, an edge c1amaipeaca 

coictroip, a fortnight coictivipesca, corctr birt 
Truattt, asheathe, ascabbard tpuaitteaca 

tesc, @ flag, a flat stone Leacd, Leacaca, Leacpaca 


89. The following take te, te, or ta in the nomina- 
tive plural; a0 may be added in the genitive plural:— 
coitt*, a wood; ciip, a pillar, a prop; cip, & country 
(pl. ciopta); agard, face (pl. aigte); ppeup, a sky, 
ppeupita. 

90. Sometimes when the last vowel of the nomina- 
tive singular is 1 preceded by a broad vowel, the 


* Coitt is also 5th declension. See Heteroclite nouns, par. 131. 
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genitive plural is formed by dropping the 1, as pat, an 

eye, gen. pl. rat; fuaim, a sound, gen. pl. ruam, &c. 
For a list of nouns ending in a broad consonant 

belonging to this declension, see Appendix II. 


THIRD DECLENSION. 


91. The 3rd declension includes (1) personal nouns 
ending in ip (all masculine), (2) derived nouns in act 
or aco (feminine), (3) other nouns ending in con- 
sonants which are, as a rule, masculine or feminine 
according as they end in broad or slender consonants. 


92. The genitive singular is formed by adding a. 
If the last vowel of the nominative be 1 preceded by a 
broad vowel, the 1 is usually dropped in the gen., as 
- cot, a will, gen. cota. 


93. The nominative plural is usually the same as 
the genitive singular; but personal nouns ending in 
oi add i or 10e to the nominative singular. 


94. Most of the derived nouns in acc, being abstract 
in meaning, do not admit of a plural. Mattacc, a 
curse, and a few others have plurals. fuacr, cold, 
although an abstract noun in acct, is masculine, 


95. The vowels of the nominative often undergo a 
change in the formation of the genitive singular. 
These changes are just the reverse of the vowel 
changes of the 1st and 2nd declensions (see pars. 60 
and 78. 
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Change e1, 1 or 10 (short) in nom. into ea in the genitive 


” UU, Us; 9» oO a 
” é1 99 EA 99 
Examples. 
96. cndm,* a bone. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. & Acc. cném cndrhs 
Gen. cndéms cndm 
Dat. cném cndmaib 
Voe. _ 4 ¢ndtb 4 ¢ndrma 
97. fion, wine. 
Nom. & Ace. fion fiona, fionts 
Gen. pions - Fion 
Dat. tion fionalb 
Voc. 4 fion 4 fiona 
98. cyuor, & belt, a girdle. 
Nom. & Ace. cpior cpeara 
Gen. creape crior 
Dat. cpior crespaid 
Voc. 4 Cop 4 cpeapa 
99. reoit, flesh, meat. 
Nom. & Acc. feoitl reola 
Gen. peots reoil 
Dat. - feoit peolaid 


Voc. 4 feoir A feola 


*Also spelled cnaim in nom. sing. 
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100. vé06ip, 2 boatman. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. & Acc. voip vs06ipi (DAOGip1be) 
Gen. DAVOS DsOGIP, DAOGiPI 
Dat. bévoin vADSIfib (6406171010) 
Voe. 4 0406ip 4 bADSIPI (4 HADGITI0e) 
101. Ofiuim, masc., the back. 
Nom. & Acc. ‘opuim Dpomanna 
Gen. Opoma Dpomanna 
Dat. Opuim Oflom annaid 
Voc. 4 Opuim 3 Opomanna 
402. Sreim, masc., a morsel, grip. 
Nom. & Ace. spem sreamanna 
Gen. speama sfeamanna 
Dat. Sreim sSpeamann.iod 
Voc. 4 Speim 4 $peamanna 


108. Some nouns of this declension, ending in t or * 
n, form their nominative pl. by adding ca or te to 
the nom. sing. These may add av to form gen. pl., 
as— 


moin,* a bog, nom. pl. méincte 
t4in, a drove, P céinte 
blisadain, a year, —,, bliadantat 


* maéin is also 5th declension. See Heteroclite Nouns, par. 131, 
¢ Olic0ne after numerals, as o¢¢ mbliadna, eight years. 
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104. Some nouns of this declension form their nom. 
plural by adding nna to the gen. singular. These 
may drop the final a in the gen. plural :— 


NOM. PLURAL 

am, time amannta or amanna 
rut, & stream pnotsa »» PRotanna 
opium, m., a back opomanna 
Sut, & voice 50th + Sotanna 
srem, m., a morsel sreamanna 
cit, Or ciot, & cesta », ceatanna 

shower 
clear, & trick clears ,,,_ Clesapanna 
anam, & soul anma » Anmanna 
oat, & colour O4t4 5 DATANNA 
Ainm, & name Ainmne, ainmnesaca, anmanna 
msiom, @ defeat msadms, madmanna 

108. Other Nominatives Plural. 


Sniom, & deed, an act makes sniomapta* 
connyad, & compact, 


covenant »  connapnta 
céint, a tax »  cdédnaca 
buacailt, a boy yy» vusacaitti 
Claman, a son-in-law ,, cllarnnaca | 
leabad,! £., a bed »  veabta, Leaptaca, Leapta 


curd, @ share, a portion ,, covés, covana 
For a list of nouns belonging to thi: declension, see 
Appendix III. 
* Really pl. of snfothpad. + Cdin is also Sth declension. 


t Also spelled Lteabard. 
\ 
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THE FOURTH DECLENSION. 


106. The 4th declension includes (1) personal nouns 
In aipe, arde, wide, aige (sometimes spelled arv, 10, 
418), which are all masculine; (2) diminutives in in 
(said to be all masculine); (8) abstract derivatives 
formed from the gen. sing. feminine of adjectives (all 
feminine), as site, brightness, from seat; féite, 
generosity, from fiat; ditne, beauty, from Atuimn, &c.; 
(4) all nouns ending in vowels, and which do not 
belong to the 5th declension. To assist the student a 
list of the most important nouns of the 5th declension 
is given in the Appendix IV. 


107. This declension differs from all others in 
having all the cases of the singular exactly alike. 


108. The nominative plural is usually formed by 
adding i, 1de or 404. 


109. The genitive plural is like the nom. pl., but 
ea is frequently added in other grammars. There 
is no necessity ‘whatever for this, because both cases 
are pronounced alike, 


410. Nouns of more than one syllable ending in a 
form their nom. plural in arde, or ai, as mdta, & bag, 
pl. mdtarve, or malai; coca, @ coat, pl. eotarve, 
ar coral. 
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111. caitlin, masce., a girl. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Nom. & Ace. caitin catlini or (caitinide) 
Gen. caitlin —catlini (caitlin) ,, (caitin1de)- 
Dat. caitlin cailinid », (cailinid1b) 
Voe. Acailin 4 Gatlini 1, (4 cailinide) 

112. tigeapina a lord. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Nom. & Ac. tigeapina ciseapnai(-410e) 
Gen. wvigeapna tigeapnai(-a1de) 
Dat. tigeapina cTisgeapinaib (-.11016) 
Voce. 4 tigeawna 4 tigeainsi(-sa10e) 


113. The following nouns take ce immediately after 
the last consonant to form the nominative plural :— 


baile, a town plural baitce or daitceaca 
rloinne, a surname »  floimnnte 

mille, a mule »  marttce 

mite, a thousand, a mile ,, mitlce* 

lémnye, a shirt » léince, Léinceaca 
teine,t a fire »  cweinte, teinceacs 
ctinne, @& corner 3 cuinnte ctinnf 


114. The following nouns add te in nominative 
plural, viz., all nouns ending in %e or ge—e.g. cporde, 
a heart, pl. cnordte ; also cao1, a way, a method ; ‘0401, 
a fool ; paot, a wise man ; ‘Op4o1, a druid ; olao1, a curl. 


ae ee ee 


* Mite, a thousand, or a mile, is invariable after a numeral. 
+reine is also Sth. See Heteroclite novns, par. 131, 
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Sno, a work (pl. snota),* nid, or ni, a thing (pl. 
neite); Ouine, a person, makes osoine in nom. pl. 
_uinge, an ounce, ,, winsedaca a5 
eapna, a rib, 5» «= GAPNaca ‘3 


°115. A few proper nouns, although not ending in a 
vowel or in, belong to this declension, and do not 
change their form in any of their cases, viz.:— 
Pdopais, Patrick; Seaporo, Gerald; Muir, Maurice ; 
Cataoip, Cahir, | 

The word tucc, a people, does not change in gen. 


THE FIFTH DECLENSION. 


116. Most of the nouns belonging to this declension 
end in a vowel, and are, with a few exceptions, 
feminine. 


117. The genitive singular is formed by adding a 


broad consonant. 


This consonant varies in different nouns, but is 
usually n, nn, sometimes v0, 0, or ¢. When the nomi- 
native singular ends in a consonant, « or ea comes 
between that consonant and the consonant added. 


118. The dative singular is formed by attenuating 
the genitive. In the case of those nouns which form 
the genitive by adding ¢, the dative singular is usually 
like the nominative. 


A Ee: RE Re ne en 8 ee oe oS 


*Snotaive is spoken in Kerry. 
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119. The nominative plural, as a general rule, is 
formed by adding « to the genitive singular. A few 
form their nominative plural by adding e to the 
gen. sing. This is accompanied with syncope, as in ~ 
céivoe, friends; ndirnoe, enemies; saitne, smiths; 
and aitne, rivers, which are the plurals of capa, nama, 
5464, and ab, or aba. 


Some others form the nominative plural by attenu- 
ating the genitive singular, as in Lacain, ducks; coin, 
hounds; ficro, twenty; casos, sheep; cormuprain, 
neighbours. 


The genitive plural is exactly like the genitive sin- 
gular, 


Examples. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

120. peappa, fem., a person. 

Nom. & Ace. pearira peappana 
Gen. peappan peappan 
Dat. peappain peappan ait 
Voce. 4 pespra ‘4 pesppana 

124, cazid, fem., a friend. 

Nom. & Ace. Capa céiproe 
Gen. Capo Caplan 
Dat. CALA céiproib 


Voe. A CAs A Cdip0e 
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SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

122. 5464, Masc., a smith. 

Nom. & Acc. 5464 Salbne 
Gen. 54bann sabann 
Dat. 54bainn sarbnib 
Voe. d $db4 4 saione 

123. taca, fem., a duck. 

Nom. & Ace. Laca Lacain 
Gen. Lacan Lacan 
Dat. Lacain Lacanaid 
Voe. A Ldca & Lacanda 

124. cuipte, fem., a vein. 

Nom. & Ace. cuirle cuipleanna 
Gen. cuipleann cuipleann 
Dat. cumplinn cuipleannaid 
Voc. 4 cuiple 4 cuipleanns 

125. caoit4, feim., a sheep. 

Nom. & Ace. CAOTIA CAOUS 
Gen. CAOPAC CAOPAE 
Dat. CAOAIS CAOpcsib, CAOPAcaib 
Voc. & CAOfA A CAOCA OF 4 CAOPACA 

126, cataoip, fem., a chair. 

Nom. & Ace. CATAOIT CATAOIPIE SCA 
Gen. cataoiperc  cataoripiesc 
Dat. CATAOIP CATAOINEACAID 


Vow | & CATAOIP & CATAOINCACA 
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SINGULAR (no Plural). 
127. Nom. & Acc. Gipe (Ireland) 


Gen. Eineann 
Dat. Eipunn 
Voc. a Eine 

128. Nom. & Acc. Tearmain (Tara) 
Gen. Teampac 
Dat. Ceampaigs or Tearmain | 
Voce. 4 Teamain 

129. Nom. & Acc. tba (Scotland) 
Gen. Aloan 
Dat. ALON 
Voc. 4 ALd4 


180. The following nouns are used only in the 
plural, referring originally rather to the inhabitants 
of the place than to the place itself :— 


Sacrana, England. 


Nom. & Ace. Sacrana or Sacpain 
Gen. Sacpan 
Dat. Sacpanaid 
Laigin, Connacta, ULa10, 
Leinster. Connaught. Ulster. 
Nom. & Acc. Caigin Connscts ULa1d 
Gen. Laigean Connsct ULad 
Dat. Laignit Connactaibd Uttar 


A large list of the commonly used nouns, which 
belong to this declension, are given in Appendix IV. 


é 
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Heteroclite Nouns. | 

131. Heteroclite nouns are those which belong to 
more than one declension. The following are the 
chief nouns of this class, We give only the genitive 
case in the singular, as the other cases present no 
difficulty. The irregular nominative plurals only are 
given :— 

NOUN. DECLENSIONS. GEN. SING. NOM. PL. 


bywatap, a word 1& asa 


rsiat, a shield 1 & g/Tser 
rséite 
ceine, a fire 4&5)ceIne tTeinte 
ceimesad 
beata, life 4 eee 
vestsad 
rlige, a way 4& jms puigte 
plusead 
Coill, a wood 2 & O eitte coiltte 
coittead a 
moin, a bog 3 & 2 mointe 
moénsad 
calam, m., land 1 & 5) cstaim, m. 
calman, f. 
eopna, barley 4& 5fmomn 
eopinan 
bpeitesth, a judge 1& 5 bpeitim bpeiteamain 
a Copeiteaman (bpeiteamnas 
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NOUN. DECLENSIONS. GEN. SING. NOM. PL. 


reiceam, a debtor 1& io feiceamain 
feiceaman-. [peiceamna 
ron, £., a nose 2 & 3 \rnoine 
rnona 
cuac, a cuckoo 1&Q)Cusre, m. = cuaice 
cusice, f. cuaca 
I compa 
compa, 8 coffer, 445 i sini 
coffin compan 
céin, & tax Se5.0™ cane 
= 3 3 cénac cAndscs 
copoine 
copioin, & crown 2& | coponac coponsacs 
cponac 


All abstract nouns ending in ear or ap may belong 
either to the 1st or 8rd declension; as, aoibnear, plea- 


sure, gen. soibnir or soibnesapa. Being abstract 
nouns they are seldom used in the plural. 


Irregular Nouns. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
132. ceac, masc., a house. 
Nom. & Acc. tead, ti5 cigte 
Gen. cige* cigte(avd), tea 
Dat. ced, Tis TIF TiO 


Voce. ateac, tip atitte 


* {t has also the forms cose in gen. and corg in dative. 
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SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
plisab, masc., a mountain. 
‘Nom. & Ace. pirat pléidce 
Gen.  léite pléibce 
Dat. Plaid, plisb’  plérbe1b | 
Voe. A Pusd 4 fLéeIbTE 


stain, masc., a father. 


Nom. & Acc. ataip Alte or altpeaca 
Gen. AtAfi MTpNeat ,, artpeacs 
Dat. ACAI AITNeEsacaio 
Voe. & stip 4 Mtpe Or 4 aitpeaca 


veipopiin, f., a sister (by blood). 


Nom. & Acc. veipdpidn Deipoprapiaca 
Gen. veipdfeatan  veipbpiaprsaca 
Dat. DeIpopraip VEINbPiapacaiv 


In these words the 6f is pronounced like fp. 


The words mAétaip, @ mother; opdtaip, a brother 
(in religion); and veapbpataip, @ brother (by blood), 
are declined like ataip. The genitive of piap, @ sister 
(in religion), is peatay (or pitta). 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
fi, masc., a king. 
Nom. & Acc. fi fligte, piosa, piogts 
Gen. piog —pigte, pivg 
Dat. —s pid pigcid 


Ya. ‘ti 4 pitte 
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SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
bean, fem., a woman. 
Nom. & Acc. becn mnd 
Gen. mna ban 
Dat. mn.aot mnaiv 
Voc. 4 besn 4 mnd 


bo, fem., a cow. 


Nom. & Acc. 06 bs 
Gen. b6 b6 
Dat. buin buaib 
Voc. 4 06 4 64 
014, mase., God. 
Nom. & Acc. Oia Dée, Déite 
Gen. 06 014, DEitesd 
Dat. O14 OEIC 


Voc. 06, 4014 4 VEe 
Ld, mase., & day. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Nom. & Acc. té Laete, Laeteanta® 
Gen. Lae Laetead, Laeteanta, 4 
Dat. L6, le Laetib, Laeteantaib 
Voce. aA Alaete, 4 Laetesnts 


cré, fem., soil, earth. 


Nom. & Acc. cpé crérdeans 
Gen. cpiad, cpérdead cpisd 
Dat. Cré1v, cpé crérdeanaid 
Voce. 4 ¢pé 4 ¢pérdeana 


* 14 is generally used after numeralg, 


Nom. & Acc. 
Gen. 
Dat. 


Nom. & Ace. 
Gen. 
Dat 
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SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
mi, fem., a month. 
mi miorat 
miors mior 
mir, mi mioraid 
ceo, masc., a fog. 
ceo ceovdn.a, Ced6C4 
c1A4c, CEOs ceo 
ceé cedcaib 


54, Masc., a spear, javelin, sunbeam. 


Nom. & Ace. 
Gen. 
Dat. 


Nom. & Acc. 
- Gen. 
Dat. 
Voce. 


Nom. & Acc. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Voce. 


Nom. & Ace. 
Gen. 
Dat. 


54 saete, 5401, SAoite 
54, 5de, 5401 ssaoite(avd), 54t 
54 SAetib, 5Aoitio 

6 or ud, masc., a grandson. 

6, wa ti 

i, ti ud 

6, td 16, wb 

& ui & ui 


5¢, mMasc., a goose 


sé or 5é40 Séanns, 56404, 5€10e 
SE 5, Sé10, 5e010 Séanns, 5E40 
SE, SEAO séannaid, Séd0416 


BSSE,, ASEAD &Sésanna, 4 $6404 
rs, fem., a fleshworm. 


FMS rrisoeacs 
Frise rrgoesc(a) 
Fmsi10 Pris vescsiov 


_ ¢ Mi after numerals as o¢t mi, 8 months: mionna is spoken in 
Kerry as plural of mi. 
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CHAPTER III. 
The Adjective. 
I. DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 


133. In Irish the adjective agrees with the noun 
which it qualifies in gender, number, and case. 


There are four declensions of adjectives. Adjec- 
tives are declined very much like nouns; the great 
difference is that they never* take the termination 
16 in the dative plural (though formerly they did). 
The dative plural is invariably like the nominative 
plural. 

Adjectives, in forming their genitive singular, under- 
go the same VOWEL-CHANGES as nouns, as— 

sorm, blue, gen. mase. suipim 
seat, bright, 55 sit, &e. 


FIRST DECLENSION. 


134. All adjectives ending in a broad consonant, 
as mop, ban, Fionn, &c., belong to the ist declension. 

135. When an adjective of the ist declension 
agrees with a masculine noun, it is declined like a 
noun of the 1st declension (see maop, &c., pars. 55, 
57), except that the nom., acc., dat., and voc. plural 
are always alike, and are formed by adding « to the 
nominative singular. 


*When used as nouns they take the termination. 
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136. When an adjective of the 1st declension agrees 
with a feminine noun, it is declined like a noun of the 
2nd declension (see cor, par. 67, &c.), but it never 
takes 16 in the dative plural. 

Adjectives ending in a¢ form their plural by adding 
4, both for masculine and feminine. 


Examples. 

187, mon, big. 

SINGULAR. — PLURAL. 
Maso. Fem. Masc. & Fem. 

Nom, & Ace. mon mon mMOna 
Gen. mop More mon 
‘Dat. mor moi Indfa 
Voc. morp mop MOA 

138. seat, bright. 

Nom. & Ace. seal seal seala 
Gen. sit. Site seat 
Dat. seal sil seals 
Voc. sit seat Seale . 

139, vines, straight, direct. 

Nom. & Acc. Vineac Dineat vDineaca 
Gen. Dips vipise vipeac 
Dat. Vipesrc OTs vinesca 
Voc ODIs Dipieac Dipesacs 


140. The following list of adjectives gives examples 
f the vowel-changes mentioned above. The genitive 
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masculine is given; the genitive feminine is formed 


by adding e:— 
NOM. GEN. 
tom Luim bare 
s5opm Suipm blue 
bopib buipib rough 
com cpuim bent 
‘oonn ouinn brown 
bos bus soft 
voct bo1cT poor 
Tom tum heavy 
mes mit active 
Ce atic cipit (ceipc) 
right 
oesr oer pretty 
oceans  vdeifis red 


NOM. GEN. 

read = peind bitter 
reans eins slender 
seur 5éin sharp 
vipesc ‘Ddipng straight 
wuaignesc uaipmg lonely 


Aloanat AloAnars Scotch 


fionn finn fair 
LIAL fé1l generous 
fpliuc Flic wet 
bess bIS small 
crion cpin withered 
teann =‘ teinn stern 


1414. There are five or six adjectives of the first de- 
clension which are syncopated in the genitive singular 
feminine and in the plural :— 


NOMINATIVE. 


uspat, noble 


‘vitesr, beloved, dear vitir 


peaman, fat 


ipiol, low 


seapp, short 


GEN. SING. PLURAL. 
Mase. Fem. Both Genders. 
uspail uairle usirle 

oilre oilre 
peamaip péimpe peamypia 
ipl iple iple 
sinn* = siopipa (irreg.) seapipa 


* seappia is sometimes used in the spoken language. 
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SECOND DECLENSION. 

142. All adjectives ending in a slender consonant, 
except those in arnait, belong to the second declen- 
sion. 

In the singular all the cases, both masculine and 
feminine, are alike, except the genitive feminine which 
is formed by adding e. 

In the plural both genders are alike. All the cases, 
with the exception of the genitive, are alike, and are 
formed by adding e to the nominative singular. 

The genitive plural is the same as the nominative 
singular. ? 


Example. 
143. mait, good. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Masculine. Feminine. Both Genders. 
Nom. & Acc. mait mait maite 
Gen. mait maite matt 
Dat. mait mait maite 
Voc. mait mait maite 


144. Notice the following examples of syncope in 
the genitive feminine and in thg plural :— 
aoibinn, gen. sing. fem. and pl. soibne, pleasant 
Atuinn, - a Aitne (dite), beautiful 
mitip, i . mitre, sweet 

145. The following adjectives are irregular :— 

coin, gen. sing. fem. and plural copa, right, just 

OLACAIf, me ae oeacpid, difficult 

rocaifi, ry) ” POC, casy 
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THE THIRD DECLENSION. 


146. The third declension includes all those adjec- 
tives which end in amait. This termination has the 
same signification as the English affix like in warlike, 
or ly in manly, princely, é&c. 


In both numbers the two genders are alike. All 
the cases in the singular are the same, except the 
genitive, which is formed by adding 4. This is always 
accompanied by syncope. All the cases of the plural 
(except the genitive) are the same as the gen. sing. 
There are no exceptions or irregularities in this 
declension. 


Example. 
147. respamaitl, manly. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Both Genders. Both Genders. 
Nom. & Ace. peaparmait peapiamta 
Gen.  peaparhta peapiamait 
Dat. respamsit pedpiamta 
Voce. peapamsail ss Feaplarhta 


FOURTH DECLENSION. 

148. All adjectives ending in a vowel belong to the 
fourth declension, as pav4, long; 60s, golden.. They 
have no inflexions whatever, all the cases, singular 
and plural, being exactly alike. 
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There are two exceptions—viz., ce, hot, warm; and 
beo, alive. Te (often spelled ceit), becomes ceo in 
the genitive singular feminine, and also in the plural 
of both genders. 


Deo, alive, becomes vbeovda in the plural. In the 
singular it is quite regular, except after the word Dia; 
its genitive is then bi, as Mac 0é bi, the Son of the 
living God. 


Rules for the Aspiration of the Adjectives. © 


These rules really belong to Syntax, but for the convenience of the 
student we give them here. 


149. (a) An adjective beginning with an aspirabie 
eonsonant is aspirated in the nominative and accusative 
feminine singular, in the genitive masculine singular, 
and in the dative and vocative singular of both 
genders. 


(6) The adjective is also aspirated in the nominative 
and accusative plural when the noun ends in a slender 
consonant. 


Exceptions to the Rules for Aspiration. 


150. (a) An adjective beginning with vo or tc is usually not 
aspirated when the noun ends in 0, n, t, L, or p (dentals). 


(6) c and 5 are usually not aspirated when the preceding word 
ends in ¢c, 5, or n,;, 


(c) p and b are usually not aspirated when the preceding word 
ands in p, b, or m. 


Ler 4 


These exceptions apply to most rules for the aspiration of nouns 
as wel] as adjectives. 


(d) The genitive of nouns of the 8rd and Sth declensions ought 
not to have the initial of the adjective following them aspirated. 
Usage, however, differs somewhat on this point 


(e) In the spoken language of Connaught the adjec:ive is not 
aspirated in the dative singular masculine, - 


Rules for Eclipsing the Adjective. 


181. (a) The adjective is usually eclipsed in the 
genitive plural, even though the article is not used 
before the noun; and if the adjective begins with a 
vowel n is prefixed. 


(b) The initial of an adjective following s noun in 
the dative sing. should, as a rule, be aspirated; but 
whenever the noun is eclipsed after the article tha 
adjective is often eclipsed also; aspiration in thia 
case is just as correct as eclipsis, and is more usual. 


Examples 


152. Noun, Adjective and Article declined in com- 
bination. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
an pes mon, the big man. 
Nom. & Acc. an pean mon Na fifi Hopa 
Gen. an fi mop na brea mon 


Dat. = ieip. an Bfean mon Leip ns peapal’ Mona 
Voc. 3s fip mon 4 feana mow 
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an treampés star bess, the green little shamrock. 
Nom. & Acc. an treampos Star 4 peampos5a stars 


bess besasa 

Gen. narpeampoise Slaire na peampos nslor 
vise mbeas 

Dat. O’ntreampoig SlLair 6 na reampdsaid 
vI5 slaps 0e454 

Voce. 4 feampds5 Star 4 feamposa slara 
bess veasa 


an tTrean-bean Bbocc, the poor old woman. 
Nom. & Acc. an trean-besan na reasn-rhnd bo¢éTa 


bocéTc 

Gen. na fpean-mnd na pean-ban mbdoct 
boicre 

Dat. vo’n ctrean- 0O na yedn-mndid 
mnao1 bo1céT vocta 

Voc. «a fpean-bBean 4 fean-mhnd bocca 
60¢T 


N.B.—When an adjective precedes its noun it is 
invariable. 

Comparison of Adjectives. 

163. In Irish there are two comparisons—(1) the 
comparison of equality, (2) the comparison of 
superiority. 

154. The comparison of equality is formed by 
placing coin (or ¢o), “as” or “so,” before the adjec. 
tive, and te, “as,” after it. (This te becomes teir 
before the article, and then causes eclipsis if the noun 
be singular.) © 
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If a verb occurs in the second portion of the sen- 
tence, asur (not 'e) must be used for the second “as” 
tn English. Ta Seagsdn Com mop te Seumasp, John is 
as big as James. Ni fuil pé Com Léroin Leip An Brean, 
he is not as strong as the man. Ni fut ré Com matt 
asur (ap) bi ré, he is not as good as he was. 


155. The comparison of superiority has three de- 
grees—the positive, the comparative, and the super- 
lative. The positive is the simple form of the adjec- 
tive, as ban, seat. The comparative and superlative 
have exactly the same form as the genitive singular 
feminine of the adjective, as bdtne, site. 


156. The comparative degreais always preceded by 
some part of the verb 17, expressed or understood, and 
in almost every case is followed by the word n4 (or 
10n4), “than.” 


If site an syisn nd san Seaclaé, 
The sun is brighter than the moon. 
An fea Tura nd 00 Veapbsdtain ? 
Are you better than your brother ? 
157. In a comparative sentence the verb ca (or any 
other verb) may be used, but even then the verb ir 


must be used. 


Whenever c4 (or any other verb) is used in a com- 
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parative sentence, the comparative must be preceded 
by the word nior (i.e., ni or ni, a thing, and the verb 
ir) 1s— 

CA An Spidn nior site nd an Seacac, 

The sun is brighter than the moon. 


An bruit ca nior reap nd DO DEApnopAtain ? 
Are you better than your brother ? 


188. As stated in previous paragraph nior=ni + ir. 
If the time of the comparison be past ni ba is used 
instead of nior. In conditional comparisons ni vad 
is employed. 

Da V61¢ Lom FO paid Tins ni b’soivoe nd MAipe. 

I thought that tins was taller than Mine. 


169. Every superlative sentence in Irish isa relative 
sentence. Thus instead of saying ‘‘ the best man” 
we say ‘“‘the man (who) is best’’; for ‘‘ the tallest 
man,” we say ‘“‘ the man (who) is tallest.’ The word 
‘‘who” in this case is never translated, for the 
obvious reason that there is really no simple relative 
pronoun in Irish. 


160. If the sentence happens to be in the past or 
future ‘‘ the best man” will have to be translated as 
‘*the man (who) was best” or “the man (who) will 
be best.’ In such cases ir or sp can never be used. 
ao or bud must be used in the past tense. 
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If the first portion of the sentence contains a verb 
in the conditional mood, the conditional of 1p (viz., vo 


bAvD: 00 is Often omitted) must be used. 
The highest hill in Ireland, an cnoc ir Aipoe 1 


n-Gipunn. 

The biggest man was pling in the smallest 
chair, 

Oi an reap ba moO na purvde inp an Scataoipn da 
Lusa. 


The best man would have the horse, 
Do besd AN CAPALL 45 4n Ofesp VO D'fesnp 


(Lit. The hcrse would be at the man (who) would be 
best). 


The English comparative of Inferiority is trans- 
lated by nior tuga followed by an abstract noun corre- 
sponding to the English adjective: e.g., nior tuga 
peapamaileacc, less manly. 

Intensifying Particles. 

161. The meaning of an adjective can be intensified 
by placing any of the following particles before the 
positive of the adjective. All these particles cause 
aspiration. 

dn, very; fion (or fin), very or truly (as truly 
good); piog, very; piog mart, very good. 

slé, pure (as pure white) ; 76, too, excessively. 

an, exceedingly; up, very (in a depreciating 
sense). 

mait, good ; ancihaie, very good ; riop-mait, truly 
good ; 6-fusr, too cold. 

r4n te, excessively hot (warm); tip-ipot, very 
low: up-Spdn0.4, very ugly. | 
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162. In the spoken language the adjective is some- 
times intensified by repeating the positive twice, as— 
bi ré cinn cinn, he was very sick. 
té ré Tom Tom, it is very heavy. 
Ld pliuc fliud, a very wet day. 
163. Sometimes ve is annexed to the comparative; 
it is really the prepositional pronoun ve, of it. 
Ni moroe (m6 + ve) so pagao. It is not likely 
that I shall go. 
Ni mipoe (mespa + de) Bett ag pat onc! It is 
no harm to be depending on you! 


164. Although the comparative and the superlative 
are absolutely alike in form, yet they may be easily 
distinguished :— 

(1) By the context; the comparative can be used 
only when we are speaking of two persons or things, 
the superlative is always used for more than two. 

(2) By the word nd (than) which always follows the 
comparative, except when ve is used; the superlative 
is never followed by either. 

468. When comparing adjectives (i.ce., giving the 
three degrees of comparison), it is usual to use nior 
before the comparative, and ir before the superlative, 


as— 
POSITIVE. COMPARATIVE. SUPERLATIVE. 
bAn nior bdéine if Ddine 
star nior slaire ir Slaire 
Remember that nior and ip change their forms 
according to the tense of the verb in the sentence. 
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166. Irregular Comparison. 
POSITIVE. COMPARATIVE. 
peas, littl or small luge 
pana, long purve, farve, pis 
mon, big mo | 
otc, bad mesa 
maict, good reanp 
seapp, short Sioppa 
bneds,* fine vpedgta 
minic, often minici, mionca 
ce (ceit), warm ted 
cium, dry Tiopmas 
— sage ey 
upur ; ura 


1onmuin, dear, beloved 1:onrhuime or annps 
Sop, near (of place) sore 


Forsre 
rosur, near ii 
cpéme 
Treun, brave, strong | 
: treire 
spdnova, ugly Sfdinve 
Aiproe 
4ro, high | aiproe 
beonese 
1iomva4, Many mo or lia (More numerous) 


Nears and tuipse, nearer, sooner, are comparatives 
which have no positive. 


N.B.—'[he superlatives of the above adjectives have 
exactly the same forms as the comparatives. 


* This word was formerly spelled byedsva or byedgsta, and these 
forlis may be used in the plural. 
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167. Numeral Adjectives. 
CARDINALS. ORDINALS. 

1, aon...amdin Ist, ceuv,* aonmad 

2, 04 2nd, vapas, TANNA, DOMAD 
8, Thi, 8rd, tThiomhad tThesr 

4, ceitye 4th, ceatpamad 

5, Cus 5th, cuisead, cursmavd 
6, ré Cth, reread, rémad 

7, peace ~ Uth, peaccmnad 

8, o¢t 8th, o¢tmad 

9, nao1 9th, naomad 

10, vei¢ 10th, veacmad, ve1sGead 
11, son veus 11th, aonmad veus 

12, 04 0645 12th, vapa veus 

18, thi Deus 18th, cpeapr veus, thiomad 

oeus 

14, ceitje 0éa5 14th, cestpamad veus 
15, cas veus 15th, ctisead veus 

16, ré veus 16th, reipesd veus 

17, react veus 17th, peacctrhad veus 
18, o¢t veux 18th, o¢crnad veus 

19, naoi veus 19th, naorhad Deus 

20, rice 20th, picead 

21, son ip (or sp) fice; 21st, sonmad ap ficro 


AON Sf FICID 


*The c of ceuvv is usually aspirated after the article. 


~~ 


~~ 


~~ 


~ 


CARDINALS. 
0C or 04 if FIce; 06 
Or DA Af FICID 
thi ip fice; thi op 
Ficr9 
veic ip pice [chioca] 
AON DEUS if FIce 


05 or 04 Deus 17 fice 
reacc veus if rice 


04 ficro [ceatpaca] 

Aon if ‘OA F1é10 

cestaipi or ceitpe 1¢ 
O04 FICID 


Dee if 04 Fid10; Leit- 


ceud, Cd054 
Aon DeUS if 04 FICID 


thi picro [peapsa] 

AON If Tht FICO 

oeic if tri ficro 
[reaccrhoga | 

AON DEUS If THi FICroO 


ceitpe picio [o¢c- 
mos] 
A0n if celtpe fIC10 


vec ir ceitpe fic1o 
[noca] 


TO 


ORDINALS. 
22nd, vapa apt f1C10 ; 
O44... fICEAD 
23rd, thiomad ap ficro or 
Tear Aft f1C10 
80th, veacrnad ap ficro 
81st, sonmad veus ap 
f1ic10 
82nd, vapa Deus fi PCG 
87th, reactmad veug af 
ficro 
40th, 04 ficroead 
41st, sonmad ap 04 f1¢10 


44th, ceatpathad aft 04 


Fic10 
50th, veacmhad ap 04 f1¢10 


5lst, aonmhad veus ap 04 
Fic10 | 

60th, cpi picroesd 

61st, aonmad an tpi fico 

TOth, veacmad ap tpi £1610 


71st, sonmad veus 4p tpi 
Fic1D 
80th, ceitpe ficivead 


81st, sonmad apn ceitpe 
ficio 

90th, veacmhad apn Celtpe 
ric1o 
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CARDINALS. ORDINALS. 
91, son veus if ceitpe 91st, aonmad ‘ves ap 
ficro ceitpe fIcio 
100, céav (ceo) 100th, ceuvsd 
101, aon ir ceuv'd 101st, sonmad ap Ceud 
200, 04 ceu’o 200th, 04 ceu040 
300, cri ceun | 800th, cri ceu0s0 
400, ceitpe ceud 400th, ceitpe ceu040 
800, oct sceu'o 800th, o¢c sceu0sd 
1000, mite 1000th, miteao 
2000, 04 thite 200Uth, 04 mitead 
8000, chi mite 000th, thi mitead 
4000, ceitpe mite 4000th, ceitpe rhitead 
1,000,000, mittitin 1,000,000th, mittitsnad 


Notes on the Numerals. 

168. There is another very idiomatic way of express- 
ing the numbers above twenty-one, viz., by placing the 
word riceso alone after the first numeral:—veie ricean, 
BO: ficeao is really the genitive of rice, so that the 
literal meaning of vei¢ ficean is ten of twenty; ver¢ 
Hcapaitt ficeao, 80 horses; react mba pices, 27 
cows. 

169. Whenever any numeral less than twenty is 
used by itself (#e., not followed immediately by a 
noun), the particle 4* must be used before it. This a 
prefixes h- to vowels :—a h-aon, one; 4 06, two; 
4 h-o¢t, eight. 

C4 pé 4 Ceataip 4 CLOS, it is four o’clock. 
TA ré Leat-uain 0’éip 4 06, it is half past two. 
* In Ulster and Munster the article an is used instead of this a. 
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170. Very frequently in modern times the particle 
sp (=4sur) is used instead of ip in numbers. dr in 
numbers is pronounced iss. 


171. 4 06 and a ceatain can be used only in the 
absence of nouns. If the nouns be expressed imme- 
diately after “two” and “four,” 04 and ceitpe must 
be used. 


172. don, one, when used with a noun almost 
always takes the word armdin after the noun ; as, aon 
reap amd4in, cne man. don by itself usually means 
“any; a8, aon fean, any man; aontd, any day. 
Sometimes son is omitted and arnéin only is used, as 
L4 arndin, one day. 


178. Under the heading ‘‘Ordinals” two forms will 
-be found for nearly all the smaller numbers. The 
forms given first are the oncs generally used. As the 
secondary forms are often met with in books, they are 
given for the sake of reference. Céao, first, is used 
by itself,-but aonmad is used in compound numbers, 
such as 2ist, 31st, &o. 

First, as an adverb, is af 0-cur Or of 0-TtiP, Never, 
ceu’d. 


174. The 0 of 04, two is always aspirated except 
after a word ending in one of the letters, v, n, t, t, r, 
or after the possessive adjective a, her. 


The words for 80, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90, given in 
brackets, are the old words for these numbers; they 
are not used nuw, and are given simply for reference. 
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178, fice, ceuv, and mite, together with the old 
words for 80, 40, 50, &c., are really nouns* and can 
be declined. 


Nom. pice = gen. piceso dat. picro pl. ficio 
»  ceud »» Cé10 » ceud »» Ceu0Ts 
» mite. ,,.mitle » mite » mitce 
The other words are 5th declension, and form their 
genitive by adding vo. 
176. Mite, a thousand, or a mile, and ceuo, &@ 
hundred neyer change their forms after a numeral ; 
naoi mite, 9,000, or 9 miles. 


The Personal Numerals. 


477. The following numeral nouns are used especially 
of persons. All, with the exception of vip and beipc, 
are compounds of the word resp, a man (the ¢ of 
which has disappeared owing to aspiration), and the 
numeral adjectives. 


sonastt (aon-fesf) one person 
[oir (ofap)] & pair, a couple 
be1pic two persons, a couple} 


TUG (Or Thuan) (cHi-fean) three persons 
ceatpap (ceatai-fesr) four persons 
ciisZeas five persons 
reirean 81X persons 


* See Syntax, par. 511 and 512. 
¢ Used in the idiomatic expression for ‘‘alone.’’ See par. 654. 
{ Ldnama, a married couple. 
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os 

seven persons 
peactan 
octan | eight persons 
naonbdap or nonbap nine persons - 
veicnesabai ten persons 


vdpeus (04-feap-deus) twelve persons 
N.B.—The singular form of the article is used be- 
fore these numerals; as an caisean reap, the five 
men. 


The Possessive Adjéctives. 


178. The term ‘‘ possessive pronouns” has been 
incorrectly applied by many grammarians to the 
‘‘ possessive adjectives.” A pronoun is a word that 
can stand for a noun and be separated from the noun, 
as the words ‘‘mine” and ‘‘ his” in the sentences, 
‘‘This book is mine,” ‘‘ This cap is his.” If I wish 
to say in Irish, ‘‘ Did yor? see his father and mine?’’ 
I say, “dn brpacaip 4 satan asup m’ stain” (not 
asur mo). The possessive adjectives in Irish can 
never stand alone; hance they are not pronouns. 


179. The possessive adjectives are as follows :— 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
mo, my 4, our 
‘oo, thy bun (or bart), your 
4, his or her 4, their 


180. 4, his; 4, her; and 4, their, are very easily 
distinguished by their initial effects on the following 
word. 


(i) 


181. The o of mo and 70 is elided whenever they 
are followed by a word beginning with a vowel or f, 
as m’ fuinneds, my window; 0’ ataip, thy father. 


182. Before a vowel vo, thy, is very often written ct 
or t, as 07 Aataip, c’ atain, t’ stain, thy father; even 
h-ataip 18 sometimes wrongly written. 


183. The possessive adjectives may take an emphatic 
increase, but this emphatic particle always follows the 
noun, and is usually joined to it by a hyphen; and 
should the noun be followed by one or more adjectives 
which qualify it, the emphatic particle is attached to 
the last qualifying adjective. 


The Emphatic Particles, 


184. The emphatic particles can be used with (1) 
the possessive adjectives, (2) the personal pronouns, 
(3) the prepositional pronouns, and (4) the synthetic 
forms of the verbs. Excepting the first person plural 
all the particles have two forms. When the word to 
which they are attached ends in a broad vowel or 
consonant use the broad particles, otherwise employ 
the slender. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. fsa, -re -ne 
2 “ra, -re “ra, -re 


Masc., -pan, -rean 


' |Fem., -re, -r Si ee 


_ a li ee 
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Examples. 
mo teac-rs, my house; 4 teac-pan, his house; An 
oteac-ne, our house: mire, myself; reirean, himself; 
aca-pan, at themselves; buaitim-re, J sirike. 


188. The word réin may also be used (generally as 
a distinct word) to mark emphasis, either by itself or 
_1n conjunction with the emphatic particles: as 


mo teaé féin, my own house 
mo teac-pa réin, even my house 


mo teacé dneds mor-ra, my fine large house 


mo teaé féin and mo tea¢-ra may both mean “my 
house,” but the latter is used when we wish to dis- 
tinguish our own property from that of another per- 
son; as, your house and mine, 00 teac-ra s5ur mo 
TeAC-fA. 


186. The possessive adjectives are frequently com- 
pounded with the following prepositions :— 


1, in (ann), in; Le, with; vo, to; 6, from; and f4, 
under. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1, 1n Or ann, in. 
im, 4m ’mo, in my ndp, ndp, i n-dp, In our 
10, 40, 00, in thy, in your — nbupt, 1 nbup, In your 
nda, 1n-4, ina, in his, in her na, 1 n-a, 1n4, in their 


In the third person singular and plural 1ona, 1onna, anna are also 
found written. 
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187. te, with. 
tem, Le mo,* with my te n-4n, with our 
tev, te 00;* with thy or your te ndup, with your 
te n-a, with his or her le n-a, with their 
188. 00, to. 
700m’, 00 mo,* to my 04, to our 
vod’, 00 00,* to thy or your ‘vo bup, 04 dup, to your 
704, to his or her 04, to their 
189, 6, from. 
6m, 6 mo,* from my 6 n-4n, from our 
60, 600," from thy or your 6 nbtui, from your 
" 6 n-a, from his or her 6 n-a, from their 
190. r4 or £6, under. 
f4m, fom, under my rAn-dp, £6 n-dp, under 
our 
p40, foo, under thy, your FA ndup, FO nbup, 
under your 
r4 n-s, £6 n-a, under his, her fd n-a, f6 n-s, under 
their 


191. The following compounds are frequently used 
with verbal nouns :— | 


4S, at. 
a5om, 45 mo,* at my "S4p, $4p, a5 4p, at our 
4500, 45 00,” at thy, your 45 dup, at your 
454, 54, $4, at his, her asd, 54, 01 $4, at their 


¢ The forms marked with an asterisk are used in the North, 
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192. When ‘“‘ you” and “ your” refer to one person, 
the singular words cc and vo are used in Irish, 
o’atain, your father (when speaking to one person), 


bup n-ataip, your father (when speaking to more than 
one.) 


198. Those of the above combinations which are 
alike in form are distinguished by the initial effect 
they cause in the following word; as, 6 n-a t13, from 
his house; 6 n-a cig, from her house; 6 n-4 oti, from 
their house. 


194. The above combinations may take the same 
emphatic increase as the uncompound possessive 
adjectives; 6m tig réin, from my own house; 6m tis 
Oredg mop-ps, from my fine large house. 


Demonstrative Adjectives. 

195. The demonstrative adjectives are ro,® this; 
rin,t that; and Go, that or yonder. 

ro is frequently written reo when the vowel or 
consonant preceding it is slender. 

These words come after the nouns they qualify, 
and should the noun be followed by any qualifying 
adjectives, ro, pin oF wo comes after the last quali- 
fying adjective. 

It 18 not enough to say feap ro or bean pin for 
‘this man” or ‘that woman.’ The noun must 


* Also pa, peo, or re. t Also poin, pain or pan. 
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always be preceded by the article. ‘‘This man’”’ is 
an resp ro; ‘these men,” na fin reo; 4n bean po, this 
woman; an bean pin, that woman. 


496. The word wo is used when a person or thing 
is connected in some way with the person to whom 
you speak or write; an reap wo, that man (whom you 
have seen or heard of); an ord¢ce to, that particular 
night which you remember; or in pointing out an 
object at some distance, as— 


An bfeiceann ta an bé0 Go? Do you see that 
boat ? 


Also with the vocative case, as— 


& Cloiginn to tall até 54n Teangaid. 
Thou skull over there that art without tongue. 


Indefinite Adjectives. 

197. The chief indefinite adjectives are—aon, any; 
é151n, some, certain; eite, other; wite (after the noun), 
all, whole; and the phrase op bit, any at all; pé, 
whatever. 

e.g., son Ld, any day; aon capatt, any horse; an 
cin ute, the whole country ; ouine é151n, a certain per- 
son; sn reap eile, the other man. dn bpaca ta an 
Leabar1 n-d1t 4p bit ? Did you see the book anywhere ? 
Ni full aipseso ap dit agam, I have no money at all. 
Oitesamse Dod’ ead an Siosarbe, pé waipleacc vO bi 
aise no nd paid. The Siogaidhe was a rascal, what- 
ever nobility he had or hadn’t. 

198. The following words are nouns, and are fol- 
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lowed by a genitive or ve with the dative. As they 
are employed to translate English indefinits adjec- 
tives, we give them here:— 


mopldn, much bruil mopdn fiona A54T, 
Have you much wine? 
(an) 1oma0, & great deal, an 1omav aipsi0, a great 


& great many deal of money 
vbeasén, little beasén ayidin, a little bread 
(an) 1omarc4, too much = an 1omapca uirse, too much 
water | 
4n-¢urd, rather much an-cu10  =palamnn, = rather 
much salt 
oe, enous, sufficient 4 ™°o Dotan apdin a5am, 
part, I have sufficient bread 
oipeso (asup), a8 much)an oipeso pin oip, 80 much 
(as), 80 much (as) i gold 
tTuillesd, more Tullesd apdin, More bread 
nearit, plenty, abundance neapt aipsiv, plenty of 
money 
cuw0, floinn Or floinnt, Cid, poinn or floinnt dip, 
a share, some some gold 


414n, Many, DuMerous TA a Ldn fFean moneds 1 
n-Gipinn. There are many 
fine men in Ireland 


199. Translation of the word “Some.” 

(a) As has been said, curv, poinn or point is used 
to translate the word ‘‘some,” but there are other 
words used, as bpaon, a drop, used for liquids; oopndn 
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or voipnin, a fistfull, used for hay, straw, corn, pota- 
toes, &c.; spiamin, a grain, used for meal, flour, 
tea, &c.; pinsinn, a penny, used for money. All 
these words take a genitive. 

(b) ‘Some of” followed by a noun is translated 
Ly curo ‘oe followed by a dative case. 

(c) ‘Some of?’ followed by a singular pronoun is 
translated by curo ve; when followed by a plural 
pronoun, by curo as. 

T4 bpaon bainne 454m, ‘I have some milk 
C4 Spainin pidcpa aise, He has some sugar 


Curo ve na feapatd, Some of the men 
T4 curd ‘ve fin otc, Some of that is bad 
TA cud 4C4 fo olc, Some of these are bad 


Translation of “ Any.” 

200. (a2) When “any” is used in connection with 
objects that are usually counted it is translated by 
aon with a singular noun; as aon feaf, any man; 
bruit son Capall agac? or Bruit capaill ap DIE ad5ac? 
’ Have you any horses? 

The following phrases followed by a genitive case 
are used for “‘any” with objects that are not counted: 
aon gpeim, for bread, butter, meat, &c.: aon vedp, 
for liquids; aon spainin, for tea, sugar, &c. ; bruit son 
sreim feota aise? Has he any meat? 


(b) “ Any of” followed by a noun is translated by 
aon Ouine ve, for persons; son ceann ve, for any 
kind of countable objects; aon gpeim ve, &c., as - 
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above. dn braca CH 4On DUITe DE nA fespat? Pid 
you see any of the men? &e. 


(c) “‘ Any of” followed by a plural pronoun is 
translated by the phrases given in (b), but the pre- 
position a5 is used instead of ve; as— 

Ni furl son ceann aca annpin. There is not any 
of them there. 

Ni paid son Ouine asainn annro ceans. Not one 
of us was here before. 


Distributive Adjectives. 

201. Sac, each, every, a8 sac Ld, every day: tite 
(before the noun), every ; the definite article, or sac, 
must be used with uite; as an wile fesp, every man. 
Di sac¢ wile ceann sca tinn. Every one of them was 
sick. 


S4¢ pe, every other, every second; sac pe brocat, 
every second word. 


202. The Interrogative Adjectives. 


c4 or cé, what, as cé méso. what amount? 

t.e., how much or how many? 
c4 h-4it, what place? ca h-ainm até opt? What 
is your name? ca h-usip, what hour? when? 
In English we say ‘‘ what a man,” “‘ what a start,” 
&c., but in Irish we say ‘“‘what the man,” ‘‘ what the 
start,’ aS Carvé An seit Do bainresd ré sirci! What 
a fright he would give her! (lit. he would take out of her), 


CHAPTER IV. 
The Pronoun. 

203. In Irish there are nine classes of Pronouns:— 
Personal, Reflexive, Prepositional, Relative, Demon- 
strative, Indefinite, Distributive, Interrogative, and 
Reciprocal pronouns. There are no Possessive pro- 
nouns in Irish. 


204. Personal Pronouns. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1st pers, mé, I finn, we 
2nd pers. ca, thou rv, you 

ré, he 
8rd pers. {" lia riao, they 


Each of the above may take an emphatic increase, 
equivalent to the English suffix sel/. 


205. 

Emphatic Forms of the Personal Pronouns. 
[st pers. mire, myself rinne, ourselves 
2nd pers. cura, thyself itre, yourselves 


himself 
8rd pers. eee pia piao0-pan, themselves 


mre, herself 

206. The word réin is added to the personal pro- 
nouns to form the reflexive pronouns; a8 00 buailear 
mé réin, I struck myself. 


St 


The reflexive pronouns are as follows :— 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
mé ¢éin, myself rinn Féin, ourselves 
cu féin, thyself mo Féin, yourselves 


é féin, himself 


, th l 
i pein, herself 140 Féin emselves 


207. The above are also used as emphatte pronouns ; 
as, Cusdamari 4 Baile, mé Féin asur 6 féin. Both he 
and I went home. 


208. The Personal Pronouns have no declension. 


It has already been shown that mo, vo, 4, etc., 
which are usually given as the genitive cases of the 
personal pronouns, are not pronouns, but adjectives ; 
because they can never be used without a noun. 


The compounds of the pronouns with the preposi- 
tion vo (to) are usually given as the dative cases of 
the personal pronouns; but asam, agsat, etc., or the 
compounds with any of the other prepositions in 
par. 216, are just as much the datives of the personal 
pronouns as vom, ouic, &c. Hence the Irish personal 
pronouns have no declension. 


209. The Personal Pronouns have however two 
forms :—The conjunctive and the disjunctive. The 
conjunctive forms are used only immediately after a 
verb as its subject; in all other positions the dis- 
janctive forms must be used. The disjunctive forms 
are also used after the verb ir 


The reason why these forms follow ir is that the word 
immediately after 1p is predicate,* not subject; and it 
has just been stated that the conjunctive forms can 
be used only in immediate connection with a verb as 
its subject. 


Conjunctive Pronouns. 
210. mé, co, 6, fi, finn, = pid, P10. 


Disjunctive Pronouns. 


4. 5 b 
31 es |e ie " 


1A0, 
ch, inn, 10, 


In mé, cu, t4, the vowel is often shortened in Munster, when there 
is no stress or emphasis. It is shortened in meé, ré, é, prov and 140 
in Ulster, when there is no stress. 


212. The disjunctive pronouns can be nominatives to 
verbs, but then they will be separated from the verbs: 
or they may be used in immediate connection with a 
verb as its object. 


He is a man, if reap é (nominative). 

He was the king, vob’é an pi é (both nominatives). 

This is smaller than that, 1p tuga 6 peo nd 6 pido 
(both nominatives). 

I did not strike him, niop tuaitear é (accusative). 


© This statement will be explained later on. Sce par 589. 
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The Neuter Pronoun ead. 


213. The pronoun esd is most frequently used in 
replying to a question asked with any part of the verb 
ir followed by an indefinite predicate.* Nac opeas an 
146? iIpesd so veimmn. Isn’tita fine day? It is 
indeed. <d&n Sacpanaé 6? 111 h-esd. Is he an 
Kinglishman? He is not. 

This pronoun corresponds very much with the ‘unchangeable le” 
in French: as, Etes-vous sage? Oui, je le suis. 

Whenever tr in the question is followed by a pronoun, 
esd cannot be used in the reply. An 6 Copmac 
an pi? Nin-é. Is Cormac the king? He is not. 


Ip esd is usually contracted to ’pead (shah), 


214. The phrase ir ead (‘pead) is often used to refer 
to a clause going before; as, 1 sCatamp na Mane, ir 
ead, Covail mé apéin. In Westport, it was, that I slept 
last night. Nuasip ip m6 an sanfocain (anacain), If 
e4d, If Soipe 4n Cadein. When the distress is greatest, 
then it is that help is nearest. 


215. In Munster when the predicate is an indefinite 
noun it is usual to turn the whole sentence into an 
esv-phrase; as—It is a fine day. LA opeds, ’read 6. 
He isa priest. Sasapt, 'resd é&. He was a slave. 
Oasopn, 00d 'end 6. Elsewhere these sentences would 
be, 1p Ld bneds 6; if pasasit 6; ba Daon 6. 


* For ‘‘indefinite predicate ’’ refer to par. 585. 
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Prepositional Pronouns 
or 
Pronominal Prepositions. 

216. Fifteen of the simple prepositions combine 
with the disjunctive forms of the personal pronouns ; 
and to these combinations is given the name of Pre- 
positional Pronouns or Pronominal Prepositions. 

All these compounds are very important. As five 
or six of them occur most frequently these will be 
given first, and the remainder, if so desired, may be 
left until the second reading of the book. The im- 
portant combinations are those of the prepositions, 
45, at; ap, on; 00, to; te, with; 6, from; and ¢un, 
towards. 

All the combinations may take an emphatic suffix. 
One example will be given. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
217. 45, at or with. 
1st pers. asam, af me 454inn, at us 


A5AT, 
2nd pers. ea at thee 45410, af you 


aise, at him 


aca, at them 
aici, at her 


3rd pore.) 


218. The combinations of as with the emphatic 
suffixes. 
1st pers. asamrpa, at myself asainne, at ourselves” 
Qnd pers. apacra, at thyself agatbre, at yourselves 
aisepean, at himself 


8rd pers. 


acaran, at themselves 
aicipt, at herself 
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SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
219. 4f, On. 
Ist pers. opm, on me Opainn, on us 
2nd pers. ofc, on thee opiaid, on you 
sip, on him 
rg. or , on them 
se a ‘on or uipiti, on her epee Oronts 
220. 00, to. 
Ist pers. oo" to me vGinn, to a3 
0am, 
2nd pers. out, to thee 04016, 016, to you 
7006 to him 
8rd_ pers. 0610, to them 
71, to her 


The initial 0 of these combinations and also those of ve are usually 
aspirated except after a word ending in one of the letters v0, n, c, LU, fr. 


204. Le, with. 
liom, with me linn, with us 
leat, with thee 


Leip, with bim Lio, with you 


Lé1, 
th 
Leith, with her teo, with them 
222. 6, or u4,t from. 
uaim, from me uainn, from us 
uait, ,, thee usd, , you 


uaid,f , bim 


wate them 

usiti ,, her y 
* oath (= 00m) is the literary and also the Ulster usage. The 

emphatic form is compa, never compa, except in Connaught. 

+ Us is never used as @ simple preposition. 

$ Uat and uarde (= uard) are also both literary and spoken forms, 
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SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
223. cun, towards. . 
¢cusam,* towards me ¢cusainn, towards us 
Cus AT, 
sa ; » thee cusaid, » you 
’ 
curse, » him ; th 
cutct, » her eaces a = 
224, foim, before. 
forham, before me porhainn, before us 
promac 
‘ oe »» thee forma, ,, you 
floime, ea 
Tens pomps, ,, them 
fommpi, ,, her 
225, 4p, out. 


spam, out of me 


ee ,, thee 

4Pad, 

of, » him 

airti, 5, her 
226. 


1onnam, in me 
1onnat, ,, thee 


ann, » om 
innci, _,, her 

227. 
viom, off or from me 
0i0T, - thee - 
ve, 9 him 
01, 3 her 


apa, 49 


AfTa ‘3 


4painn, out of us 


you 


them 


1, 1n (or ann) 1n. 


10nnsinn, In us 
ionnaid=s,, you 


1onncs, ,, them 


‘oe, off, from. 


‘oinn, off or from us 
vib, ee you 


0100, zs them 


*The 5 in these combinations is aspirated in Munster, except in 


éuise. 
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SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
228. ré, £4, pao1, under, 
frum, under me fainn, under us 
ruc, ,, thee Ftd, » you 
p4o1,_ ,, him : 
ta them 
raid, ,, her es 
229. voip, between. 
esaopam, between me eaopainn, between us 
CADMAT, . thee eaopard, ‘5 you 
10ipt 6, him eaTozipia 
» them 
rip f, » ber (or easopia) 
230. tari, over or beyond. 
Ccafim or Copm, Over me Capainn or Topainn, over us 
tant or toxic, ., thee tapaiw ,, topaib, ,, you 
cayup, » bim 
tain or taipyci, ,, her copra =» Caprca, —,, them 
231. tré, through. 
triom, through me tyinn, through us 
Thiot, » thee Tid, - you 
cio, 4 him 


crits, , her Tifota, ,, them 


The c of these combinations is often aspirated, 


232. um, about. 
umam, about me umainn, about us 
umat, ,, thee um aid, » you 
ume, ,, him 


ump, ,, her i » them 
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The Relative Pronoun. 

In Old Irish there was a relative particle used after preposi- 
tions, and also a compound relative, but no simple relative in the 
nominative and accusative cases. The modern relative, in these 
cases, has arisen from a mistaken idea about certain particles. Before 
the imperfect, the past, and conditional the particle vo should, 
strictly speaking, be used. Certain irregular but often used verbs 
had also an unaccented first syllable, as ot4, 00-Berjtim, v0-cim, &e. 
These particles and syllables being unaccented were generally dropped 
at the beginning, but retained in the body, of a sentence, where the 
relative naturally occurs. Hence they were erroneously regarded as 
relative pronouns, from analogy with other languages, 

In Modern Irish the relative particle may or may not be used in 
the nominative and accusative cases. 

Although this is the origin of the modern relative nevertheless it is 
used as areal relative in modern Irish. Whether we call this a a 
relative particle or a relative pronoun is a mere matter of choice. 
We prefer the first name. 


There is a relative frequently met with in authors, viz.—no¢, 
meaning who, which or that. This relative is not used in modern 
spoken Irish, in fact it seems never to have been used in the spoken 


language. 
233. In modern Irish there are three simple relatives, 


the relative particles 4 and SO, which signify who, 
which, or that; and the negative particle nac, 
signifying who...not, which...not, that...not. 


The relative so is not found in literature, but it is go generally used 
in the spoken dialect of Munster that it must be regarded as a true 
relative. So is not used as the subject or object of a verb, its use is 
confined to the prepositional (dative) case. 

There are also the compound relatives pé, sibé, 
cibé, whoever, whosoever, whatever, and (causing 
eclipsis) what, that which, all that. 

234. The relative particle © expressed or under- 
stood, causes aspiration; but when preceded by a 
preposition or when it means “all that,” it causes 
eclipsis, as do SO and NSC. 
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An pea a Buailim. The man whom I strike. 

On pes a bBuatleann mé. ‘The man who strikes me. 

On buscaill na¢ mbe1d a5 The boy who will not be 
obain. at work. 

On bean 50 Bruit an 66 The woman who has the 
AICt, cow. 

& Scaitim pan vd. All that I spend per day. 

Sin 4 pai’ ann. That’s all that was there. 


Do pRaipe 4 pts1b Lattpeac. All who were present 
burst out laughing. 
An Av na bruil pé. The place in which he is. 


235. The relative 4 when governed by a preposi- 
tion, or when it means “all that,” unites with po, 
the particle formerly used before the past tense of 
regular verbs, and becomes ap. This ap unites with 
the prepositions ‘oo (to) and te (with) and becomes 
od and Len. 


An Caiteap pan va. _All that I spent per day. 
An fea Df Seatlap mo ; 
Leabap. or The man to whom I pro- 


An fea ap Seatlap mo mised my book. 
Leabsp 06. 

An Tplac Lep buailesad 6. The rod with which he 
wes beaten. 


sb The pronouns cé and pé unite with po, but only with the 
verdD if. 
r Cé ’r b'i péin? Who was she? 
pé ’p 0’é péin ? Whoever he was 

237. Whenever the relative follows a superlative, 
or any phrase of the nature of a superlative, use 
04 (=ve + 4). Before the past tense of regular 
verbs 04 becomes v4y (=04 + fo) 

Déasppad out Fac wile nid 04 Hut a5am. 

I will give you everything that I have. 

Ip 6 pin san peas ip soivoe 04p Busil Liom fU4m. 

That is the tallest man that I have ever met. 

Ni mart leip aon nid Da OTUSsP DO. 

He does not like a single thing I gave him. 
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Demonstrative Pronouns. 

238. The demonstrative pronouns are ro or reo, this ; 
rin, pan, poin, pan, that; rao or pido, that (yonder). 
The secondary forms o or eo, 1n, and 1%°0 are very com- 
mon in colloquial usage in Connaught and Munster. 

These secondary forms have sometimes been written fo, fn, ete. 

Ir rion pin. That is true. 
‘Sead pan. The matter is so. 
C4 ré 50 h-amnoeir a5ac, You have it in a mess, so 


cé pan you have. 
bin i an Aic. That was the place. 
Oeiqim-re Suppo 140 6 an I say that thai is the man 
reap 0ib. for you. 
DO’ in 6 cpiog an préit. That was the end of the 
An in & an borsa ? Is that the box? [affair. 
Ni h-oi an Ait. This is not the place. 


_ O' in 6 an buscaitt cuise. That was the boy for it. 
239. When we are referring to a definite object these 
pronouns take the form é reo, i reo, 140 ro, é pin, 
iin, 140 pain, etc. This is especially the case when 
the English words “ this,” “ that,” ete., are equiva- 
lent to ‘' this onc,” ‘‘ that one,” ete. 


TOs é pin. Lift (or take) that. 

SE peo an reap. This is the man. 

od’ é yin Seasan. - That was John. 

Si pin Omsro. That’s Brigid. 

Cé h-140 fo? Who are these ? 

An é pido Tomar. Is that (person yonder) 
Thomas ? 


ni n-é, ’ré pido 6, or No; that's he. 
riud 6 6. 
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’S6é peo-=ir 6 reo; 'Sé pin=ip 6 fin, efc. 
In the spoken language the phrases ir é fin 6, 
répiao 6, etc, are very frequently contracted to 
rin 6, pin i, piu 6, etc. 


Sido 6. That is he. 
Sido € Tavs. Yonder is Thade. 
Sin 6 an capdp. That’s the hammer. 
The forms riné, ini, p06, proi, are also frequently used. 
S106 acd opm. That is what ails me. 
Sini an ic. That’s the place. 
S10i annpo i. Here she is here. 
Sini i. That is she (or it). 
S106 6. This is he (or it. 


240. Stio, yonder, qualifies w pronoun; whilst Go 
qualifies 2 noun: as, an reap uD, yonder man; a fean 
rio, yonder woman’s husband. 


. Indefinite Pronouns. 
241. The principal indefinite pronouns are— 


cic (gen. c4i¢), all, everybody, everyone else. 
uite, all. 


éinne, éinnesé (soin’ne), anybody. 


The following are nouns, but they are used to trans- 
late Ennglish indefinite pronouns, hence we give them 
here :— 

Dune afi bit, anyone at all. 
curd0...curod eile, some...others 
besasdn, a few. 
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An vrcéimg éinne annro? Did snyone come 
here ? 


“Cra h-6 DO 6410 An macpard ?” an cdc. ‘ Who is 
he who drowned the youths?” said all. 

Cé meuv uball asat? (or dn ’m6 uBsll aZat ?) 
TA beasén asam. How many apples have you ? 
[ have a few. 

tite 0616. To them all. 


Oo-teibmio ute an vip. We all die. 


Oo cusvasrp po uile peaca arhail ppdite. All these - 
went past like a shadow. 


Distributive Pronouns. 

242. The distributive pronouns are:—sac¢, each; 
sac uile, everyone; s54€ «aon, each one, everyone ; 
ceactor, either. ’Cuite is a contraction for sa¢ uite. 
Ni purl ceactan aca agam, 1 have not either of 

them. 


! 


Diovd 4 flop 45 sac son. Let each one know. 


Oin ofonn (bi) pio¢ Dé Leip (fu) Sad h-aon Gaillear 4 
feacc. For the anger of God is on each one who 
violates His law. 


N.B.—The tendency in present-day usage is to em- 
ploy distributive adjectives followed by appropriate 
nouns rather than distributive pronouns: e.g. Eivery- 
one went home. Vo cuasid 54¢ wile oune « baile. 
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Interrogative Pronouns. 
243, The chief interrogative pronouns are:—cta or 
cé, who, which; cao, cpeuo, or caroé, what; cs or 
ceupto (cia puro), what; cia teip, whose; cia aca 


(cioc4), which of them. cé (or c1a) asai6, which of you. 


Cé pinne é pin? ~=Who did that? 

Cad std A5AT? What have you? 

Coo é pin ssat? = What is that you have? 
oe What aila you? 

Cé aca if fear ? 


Which of them is the better ? 
Cioca if peasy? 


C1a an fea? Which or what man? 
C14 na fit ? Which men ? 
Cia an tuad? What price ? 


Carvé an ud é pin? What is that? 
Cé Leip an Leabapi? Whose is the book? 


244. Notice in the last sentence the peculiar position 
of the words. The interrogative "pronoun always 
comes first in an Irish sentence, even when it is 
governed by a preposition in English. In Irish we 
do not say ‘With whom (is) the book?” but ‘‘Who 
with him (is) the book?” 
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Further examples of the same construction :— 


Cé teir 6 ro? Whose is this? 
Cé aise an Leabap ? Who has the book ? 
& Sesgain, otiocpard ta 50 «John, will you come 
Hattie Cav cwuse? to Galway? What 
for? 


Cia Leip Beuit ca coprnait? Whom are you like? 


We may also say, Cra bull TH Copmait Leip ? 


Notice that the adjective cormait, like, takes Le, with ; not vo, to. 


245. N.B.—The interrogative pronouns are always 
nominative case in an Irish sentenge. In such a 
sentence as, Cia busileavap? Whom did they strike? 
cia is nominative case to 1p understood, whilst the 
suppressed relative is the object of busaiteavap. In 
cia Leip, cao Curse, &c., Leip and cuise are preposi- 
tional pronouns, not simple prepositions. 


Reciprocal Pronoun. 

246. The reciprocal pronoun in Irish is a ¢éite,* 
meaning each other, one another. Cup fionn o 
Léa 1 Lérhaid 4 Céile, Finn put their hands in the 
hands of one another. Oo rsap Orsap o5ur Dian- 
muio tle n-a céite. Oscar and Diarmuid separated 
from each other (lit. ‘‘ separated with each other’’). 
Duaiteavay a céite. They struck each other. 


* Literally, his fellow. 
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Phrases containing the Reciprocal Pronoun. 
6 céite,* from each other, separated or asunder. 
Le céite,t together. 
map 4 céite, like each other, alike. 
ee confused, without any order. 
cre n-a céile, . 
oipiead Le Céite, each as much as the other. 
i nv1aro 4 Géite, one after the other, in succession. 


op 54¢ pépac 1 n-a Céitle, out of one desert into another. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE VERB. 


Eee 


Conjugations. 

247. In Irish there are two conjugations of regular 
verbs. They are distinguished by the formation of 
the future stem. All verbs of the first conjugation 
form the first person singular of the future simple in 
-fa0 or -fead, whilst verbs of the second conjugation 
form the same part in -6¢a0 or -e6can. 


* 6 céile, = 6 n-a Céile. 
tle céile, — te n-a céite. This last form is often used and 
explains the aspiration in Le cé:le 
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| Forms of Conjugation. 

248, Every Irish verb, with the single exeeption of 
ir, has three forms of conjugation:—The Synthetic, 
the Analytic, and the Autonomous. 


249. The synthetic, or pronominal form, is that in 
which the persons are expressed by means of termina- 
tions or inflections. All the persons, singular and 
plural, with the single exception of the third person 
singular, have synthetic forms in practically every 
tense. The third person singular can never have its 
nominative contained in the verb-ending or termina- 
tion. | 


The following example is the present tense synthetic 
form of the verb mot, praise :— 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
motaim I praise. moLlaimio, we praise. 
motaip, thou praisest.. mottso1, you praise. 
motann pé, he praises. motaro, they praise. 


250. In the analytic form of conjugation the per- 
sons are not expressed by inflection; the form of the 
verb remains the same throughout the tense and the 
persons are expressed by the pronouns placed after 
the verb. The form of the verb in the third person 
singular of the above example is the form the verb 
has in the analytic form of the present tense. 

The analytic form in every tense has identically the 
same form as the third person singular of that tense. 

N.B.—The analytic form is generally employed in 
asking questions. 
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The following is the analytic form of the present 
tense of mot :— ‘ 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
motaim, I praise. motann inn, we praise. 
motann ca, thou praisest. motann rib, you praise. 
motann ré, he praises. motann pian, they praise 


The analytic form is used in all the tenses, but in 
some of the tenses it is rarely, if ever, found in some 
of the persons: for instance, it is not found in the 
first person singular above. As the analytic form 
presents no difficulty, it will not be given in the 
regular table of conjugations. 


251. We are indebted to the Rev. Peter O’Leary, 
P.P., for the following explanation of the Autonomous 
Form of conjugation :— 

“This third form—the Autonomovs—has every one of 
the moods and tenses, but in each tense it has only 
one person, and that person is only wnplicd. It is 
really a personality, but it is not a specific personality. 
It is only a general, undefined personality. 


‘This third form of an Irish verb has some very 
unique powers. . . . I shall illustrate one. An Eng- 
lish verb cannot of itself make complete sense alone; 
this form of an Irish verb can. For instance, 
‘Ouaitcesn’ 18 a complete sentence. It means, 
‘A beating is being administered,’ or, ‘Somebody is 
striking.’ Irish grammarians have imagined that this 
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form of the verb is passive voice. No, it is not passive 
voice, for it has a passive of its own; and, again, all 
intransitive verbs (even the verb c4) possesses this 
form of conjugation. The nearest equivalents in sense 
and use to this Irish form are the German ‘mann’ 
and the French ‘on’ with the third person singular 
of the verb.” —Gaelic Journal. 


The usual translation of the French phrase ‘‘on 
dit” is, ‘It is said.”’ ‘‘Is said’ is certainly passive 
voice in English, but it does not follow that ‘‘dit’’ is 
passive voice in French. The same remark holds 
with regard to the Irish phrase “buaitteap an Ssdapy,” 
which is usually translated, ‘‘The dog is struck.” 
Duailteap is not passive voice; it 1s active voice, auto- 
neomous form, and sadapi 18 its object in the accusative 
case. The literal translation of the phrase is, ‘‘Some- 
body strikes the dog.” The passive voice of buaitteap, 
someone strikes, 18 TAtap DuailTe, someone ts struck. 


252. As this is the firss grammar that has adopted the term 
‘<¢ Autonomous form of the Verb,’’ we think it advisable to state that 
the form of the verb which we give as the Autonomous form is 
given in other Irish grammars as the passive voice. A fuller 
treatment of the Autonomous Verb will be found at the end of the 
book, where we endeavour to show that in modern Irish, at least, this 
form of the verb is active voice. The name by which this form of the 
verb ought to be called is not merely a matter of terms, for on it de- 
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pends the case of the following noun or pronoun: t.e., whether such 
noun or pronoun is the subject or olject of the verb. 


As ull lrish scholars have not accepted the Autonomous form of the 
verb, since it appears that formerly, at least, the verb was not Auto- 
nomous, being inflected for the plural number, it has been suggested 
that both names be retained for the present. In the first edition of 
this grammar the term ‘‘ Indefinite’’ was given to this form, but as 
the name ‘‘ Autonomous,’’ which means possessing the power of self 
government, is far more expressive, it has been adopted instead of 
‘* Indefinite.”’ 


As the Autonomous form has only one inflection 
for each tense, this inflection is given immediately 
after each tense in the tables of conjugation. 


MOODS AND TENSES. 


253. Verbs have three moods, the Imperative, the 
Indicative, and the Subjunctive. 


Some grammars add a fourth mood, the Conditional ; 
and some omit the Subjunctive. The Conditional 
form, however, is always either Indicative or Subjunc- 
tive in meaning, and is here classed as a tense under 
the Indicative Mood. 


The Imperative has only one tense, the Present. 
Its use corresponds to that of the Imperative in 
English. 


The Indicative Mood has five tenses, the Present, 
the Imperfect, the Past, the Future, and the Condi- 
tional. 
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The Present Tense corresponds to the English 
Present, and like it usually denotes habitual action. 


The so-called Consuetudinal or Habitual Present—i.e., the third 
person singular ending in -ann—in no way differs from the other parts 
of the Present in regard to time. The verb bi, however, has a dis- 
tinct Present, bim, denoting habitual action. In English the Present 
—e.g., I write—generally denotes habitual action. Present action is 
usually signified by a compound tense, I am writing. So in Irish the 
Present, p5ytiobaim, denotes habitual action, and present action is 
denoted by the compound tense, caim 45 pspiobad. However, as in 
English, the Present Tense of certain verbs, especially those relating 
to the senses or the mind, denote present as well as habitual action— 
e.g., cLuinim, I hear; cyervoim, I believe. 


The Imperfect Tense is ‘slso called the Habitual or 
Consuetudinal Past. It denotes habitual action in 
past time; as, 00 pspiobainn, I used to write. 


The Past Tense is also called the Perfect and the 
Preterite. It corresponds to the Past Tense in Eng- 
lish; as, 00 pspiobar, I wrote. 

Continuous action in past time is denoted by a compound tense, as 
in English—e.g., 00 bior 45 p5ptiodad, I was writing. 

The Future Tense corresponds to the Future in 
English: as pspiobrao, I shall write. 

The Conditional corresponds to the Compound 
Tense with “should” or ‘‘would’”’ in English: as 
00 PEpiobp4, thou wouldst write. 

The Conditional is also called the Secondary 
Future, because it denotes a future act regarded in 
the past: as, doubasit pé 50 PHMobfan re. He said 
that he would write. 
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In the Subjunctive Mood there are only two Tenses, 
the Present and the Past. This mood is used princi- | 
pally to express a wish, and also after certain con- 
junctions. See par. 550, &c. 


Active Yoice, Ordinary Form. | 
284. Each Tense has the following forms :— 
1. The action is merely stated, as— 


Duaiteann Seatadn an clép, 
John strikes the table. 


2. The action is represented as in progress, as— 
C&S Seagdn 45 Ousalsd an Cin, 
John is striking the table. 


8. The action as represented as about to happen-— 
cum 
C& Sessdn An CL41p DO Hualad, 
apf Ti 


John is about (is going) to strike the table. 

4. The action is represented as completed, as— 
CA Sesgan 0’ éip an CLAip 00 Guslad, 
John has just struck the table. 


Active Yoice, Autonomous Form. 

255. Each Tense has the following forms, corre- 
sponding exactly to those given in the preceding 
paragraph. 

1. Dusittean an ctdp, 

Someone strikes the table. 
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. CéC4f 45 DUALS An CLAip, 
Someone is striking the table. 
cum . 
. Cétan : An CL4ifi 00 Husalad, 
Sf Ti 


Someone is about to strike the table. 


. Cétap 0’461p an CLdip 00 Bualad, 
Someone has just struck the table. 


256. Passive Yoice, Ordinary Form. 


. (This form is supplied by the Autonomous Active.) 
. TA an cl4p 04 (or $4) Bualad, 
The table is being struck. 
; cum 
. C4 sn clan A buailte, 
Sf Ti 


The table is about to be struck. 


- CA an ctén duaitte, 
The table has (just) been struck. 


257. Passive Voice, Autonomous Form. 


. Cétap duarlte, 
Someone is struck. 


a. Cétap Fé Bustad. 


Someone is being struck. 


~ | éum 
. CSCap * 7 bert buaitte, 


Someone is about to be struck. 


. Cétan Ouasitlte, 
Someone has (just) been struck 
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258. The Principal Parts of an Irish Verb are— 

(1) The 2nd sing. of the Imperative Mood. 

(2) The 1st sing. of the Future Simple. 

(8) The Past Participle (also called the Verbal 
Adjective). 

(4) The Verbal Noun. 

(a) The Imperative 2nd. pers. sing. gives the stem 


of the verb from which most of the other tenses and 
persons are formed. 


(b) The Future tells to what conjugation (first or 
second) the verb belongs, and gives the stem for the 
Conditional. 


(c) The Past Participle shows whether c is aspi- 
rated or unaspirated in the following persons, which 
are formed from the past participle—+.e.: 


Present, 2nd plural 


Imperfect, 2nd singular. 


Autonomous. 
Imperative, Present, and Imperfect. 
Verbal noun. 


Gen. sing. and nom. plural. 


(qd) With the Verbal Noun are formed the com- 
pound tenses. 
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The four following types include all verbs belonging 
to the first conjugation :— 


259. Principal Parts. 


Type. Imper. Future. P. Participle. Verbal Nonn. Meaning 
1. mol motpaod motlta motad praise 
2. peub peubpao fleubta peubad burst or tear 
3. buail buatlpeavd busilte dbuaslad strike 


4. pop foirmpead forte  forutin help, succour 


N.B.—No notice need be taken of the variation in 
form of verbal nouns, as they cannot be reduced to 
any rule, but must be learned for each verb. The 
ending ab or ead is that most frequently found, but 
there are numerous other endings. (See pars. 315 
and 816). 


260. (1) and (2) are the types for all verbs o: the 
first conjugation whose stem ends in a broad consonant; 
whilst (8) and (4) are the types for the verbs of the 
same conjugation whose stem ends in a slender con- 
sonant. 


As the conjugations of types (2) and (4) are identical with those of 
types (1) and (3) respectively, except the aspiration of the c in the end- 
ings mentioned in par. 258 (c), we do not think it necessary to con- 
jugate in full the four types. We shall give the forms in modern use 
of the verbs mol and buait, and then give a rule which regulates the 
aspiration of ct in the Past Participle. (See par. 282). 
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FIRST CONJUGATION. 


In the following table the forms marked with an asterisk are not 
generally used in the analytic form. The forms in square brackets 
were used in early modern Irish, and are frequently met with in books. 
Alternative terminations are given in round brackets. 


261. IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
SINGULAR. 
Ist. 
2nd. mot, praise thou vuail, strike thou 
Brd. motav ré, let him praise buailead ré 
PLURAL. 
(molaimip (-amuir): } let us ae (eamuirp) 
" (motam praise (buaileam 
2. motaid, praise (you) buatlrd 
molalvir, : 
let them praise buaitroir 
MOLADAO!ITL, 
Autonomous. 
mocap buailtesn 


The negative particle for this mood is nd. 


262. INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 
SING. 1.*motaim, I praise *puaitim, I strike 
2. motain, &c. buarlin 
3. motann? ré buaiteann’ ré 
PLUR. 1. motaimio (amutcv) buailimio (-1m10) 
2. motann 162 buaileann pib4 
3. motaro buaitro 


a[motard] bf molraor] cTouaitin) @[buaitei] 
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Autonomous. Motcapn 
Relative form. Motar 


busailtean 
buasailesr 


Negative. Ni movaim, I do not praise. 
e Ni Buaitip, You do not strike. 
Interrogative. On motann ré? Does he praise ? 
ss An mouattim? Do I strike ? 
Neg. Interrog. Nac motaro ? Do they not praise ? 
e Nac mbuaitesnn ré ? Does he not strike? 


268. 


Imperfect Tense. 


SING. 1.*motainn, Lused to praise “buaitinn 


2.*mnotcd, &e. 
3. motad ré 
PLUR. 1. rhotaimip (-amuip) 
2. mhoLlad rid 
bea 
8.4. 
motavsoir 
Autonomous. Mottao1, 
Negative. Ni motainn, 
7 Ni Buallead ré, 
Interrogative. dn motcé ? 
- An mouaitroir ? 
Neg. Interrog. Naé motainn ? 
. Nae mobuaitinn ? 


264. 
SING. 1. rhotap, I praised 
2. movtair 
8. mot ré 


Past Tense. 


*buailted 
busailead fé 
buaitimir(Cor imip) 
Ouailesd ib 


Ouasilroir 


Duaitet. 

I used not praise. 
He used not strike, 
Used you praise ? 
Used they strike ? 
Used I not praise ? 
Used I not strike ? 


buailear 
buasitlir 
Buail ré 
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PLUR. 1. motaman 
2. motaban 
8. motavar 
Autonomous. Motsd 
Negative. Niop mova, 
, Nion Buait 4, 
Interrogative. Ap motair ? 
" A buailear? 
Neg. Interrog. Nap thot ré? 


3 N4p Bustleamarp? 


265. Future Tense. 


SING. 1. motran, I shall praise 
2. motraip, thou wilt praise 


8. motrard ré, &c. 
PLUR. 1. motpaimio (-amut1d) 
2. motraid pib4 

8. molparo 
Relative form. motrar 
Autonomous. Motray* 
Negative. ni mhouran, 
” Ni Buailf1d fe, 


Interrogative. dn motraid ré ? 
is dn mbuailpeso ? 


Neg. Interrog. Nac motrin? 


;, — N4aé mbuaitfro ? 


afmotrpaiti] 
C[motrardean] 


duaileaman 
Buaileabsn 
busileso an 
buaitead 

I did not praise, 
He did not strike. 
Did you praise? 
Did I strike ? 

Did he not praise ? 
Did we not strike ? 


buailpean 

buailfin 

buailf1d ré 
buaitpimio (imro) 
buailprd pi? 
buaitfro 

buailpear 
buailpeap4 

I shall not praise. 
He will not strike. 
Will he praise ? 
Shall I strike? 
Will you not praise? 
Will they not strike? 


bf buailpiti] 
Ffouailproesp) 
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266. Conditional or Secondary Future. 
SING. l. motrainn, I would praise buasitpinn 


2. motra buailped 

3. molfsad fé Buailpead ré 
PLUR. 1. motramir (pamuip) Buailpimir (fimip) 

2. motpad pid —buailpead pid 

motrfaroir 
| holpavaotr Ouailproir 
Autonomous. Motrai buailfi 
Negative. Ni motfainn, I would not praise. 
‘ Ni buaitped, You would notstrike 

Interrogative. An motfa, Would you praise ? 


, An mbuaitpead ré, Would he strike? 
Neg, Interrog. Nac motpao ré? Wouldhenot praise? 
: Nac mouaitpimip? Would wenotstrike? 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


267. Present Tense. 
SING. 1. motsao , buailesad 
2. motvaip buailin 
3. motard ré buaitid ré 
PLUR. 1. motaimio (-amut0) buailimio (-1m1'0) 
2. motard pid4 DuaIlid pb? 
8. motaro DUAILID 
Autonomous. motcap Duailtesf 


The negative particle is n4n, which always aspirates 
when possible. 
a(motcraor] b(ouarlci] 
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268. Past ‘Tense. 

SING. 1. motainn DuUailinn 

2. mots buailted 

3. molad ré buailes® ré 
PLUR. 1. motaimip (amuip) buaitimip (-1mip) 

2. molad pid © buailead ib 

motarvir 

: moLavaorr buailroir 
Autonomous. motzcaor bu atti 
Verbal Noun. motad vudalad 
Verbal Adj. motcta buaitte 


NOTES ON THE MOODS AND TENSES. 
The Present Tenses. 


269. The Present Tense is always formed by adding 
aim, ai, &c., to the stem when the last vowel is 
broad ; if the last vowel is slender add im, ip, eann, 
&e. The last syllable of the first person plural is 
often pronounced rapidly—eg., motamuro (mul’-a- 
mwid), cperoimro (k’red‘imid); but in the South of 
Ireland this syllable is lengthened, mota:mio (mul’- 
a-meed), cperoimio (k’red’-imeed). Verbs of more 
than one syllable ending in 1% add mio, not imiv, in 
the first person plural of this tense. 


270. In Ulster the ending murv of the first person plural is very 
often separated from the verb, and used instead of the pronoun pinn 
as Connsaic muro é. We saw him; Connaic ré muro. He saw us. 
On no account should this corruption be imitated by the student. 
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271. The old form of the third person singular 
ended in até or 10, and the analytic forms found im 
books, and sometimes in the northern dialect, are got 
from this form: as motard inn, we praise. 


272. The analytic form is not usually found in the 
first person singular of this tense, nor is the synthetic 
form often used in the second person plural. 


The Imperfect Tense. 


278. The initial consonant of this tense is usually 


aspirated in the active voice, when possible. 
The termination 40d or ead in the 8rd sing. of this tense, as also in 
the Imperative and Conditional, is pronounced sé, or ath. 


274. When none of the particles ni, an, nac, &c., 
precede the Imperfect Tense, 00 may be used before it. 
This vo may be omitted except when the verb begins 
with a vowel or r. The compound particles, nion, ap, 
ndp, sup, cdn, &c., can never be used with the Imper- 
fect Tense. 

275. Whenever the word “would”’ is used in English 


to describe what used to take place, the Imperfect 
Tense, not the Conditional, is used in Irish, as— 


He would often say tome. 1f mimec aveipead ré Liom. 


The Past Tense. 
276. In the Past Tense active voice the initial con- 
sonant of the verb is aspirated. The remark which 
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has just been made with regard to the use of ve 
before the Imperfect Tense applies also to the Past 
Tense. 

In the Autonomous form vo does not aspirate, but 
prefixes h to vowels. 


277. With the exception of the aspiration of the 
initial consonant, the third person singular of this 
tense is exactly the same as the second person singular 
of the Imperative (1.¢., the stem of the verb). 


278. The particle formerly used before the Past 
Tense was po. Itis now no longer used by itself, but 
it occurs in combination with other particles. 


The most important of these compounds are :— 
(1) Sp, whether (an+po). Opbusaitpé? Did hestrike? 
(2) Sup, that (so+po). - Dein pé sup bBbuasitear é. 
| He says that I struck 
him. 

(8) C4p, where (cd+po). CAp Ceannuigir an capalt? 
Where did you buy the 

horse? 


‘4) Munap, unless (muna Munap buat fpé, unless 


+0). he struck. 
(5) Niop, not (ni+ po). Nion cpero ré. He did not 
believe. 


(6) N&por ndcapn, whether Np cpero ré? Did he not 
... not. believe ? 
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(7) O4p, towhom (v0, to+ An rean 047 Sestltar mo 
4+ po). teabsn. The man to 
whom 1 promised my 

book. 


(8) Len, by or with which 4n marve ten bustles 6, 
(te -+a+ po). The stick with which 
they beat him (or he 

was beaten). 


279. The compounds of po aspirate. These com- 
pounds are used with the Past Tense of all verbs 
except the following:—paib, was; tus, gave or 
brought; pus, bore; fracas, saw; Téinis, came; fuaip, 
found, got; veacard, went; vedpinsa, made or did. 

The compounds of po are used in some places before cus and 
cAIms. | 

N.B.—Oeatard and vedyna are used instead of 
¢ua:> and pinne after negative and interrogative 
particles. Instead of veacard and vedpna, Cusid and 
oein (din) are used in Munster. 


The Future Tense and Conditional. 

980. All the inflections of the Future and Condi- 
tional in the first conjugation begin with the letter rf, 
which in the spoken language 1s generally pro- 
nounced like ‘th.’ This “h’’ sound combines with 
the letters tb, 0 and 5 (whenever the stem ends in 
these) changing them in sound into p, T, C, respec- 
tively. 
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cperoresnd is usually pronounced k’ret'-udh 
PAspao 3 - fau '-kudh 
rspiobrao . - shgree-pudh 
N.B.—f is sounded in the second sing. Conditional 
active and in the Autonomous form. 


281. The particle oo, causing aspiration, may be 
used before the Conditional when no other particle 
precedes it. 

Note that the terminations of the Imperative Mood, 
the Imperfect Tense, and the Conditional are almost 
the same, excepting the letter ¢ of the latter, 


Rule for the Aspiration of T of Past Participles. 

282. The CT of the past participle is generally 
aspirated except after the letters 0, fn, T, Ul, S, T, 
O, C, and (in verbs of one syllable) §. 

There is a great tendency in the spoken language 
not to aspirate the c in all verb inflexions after con- 
sonants: ¢.g., TUSTA, TUSTA, Deipteap, etc. 

288. This participle cannot be used like the English 
participle to express action. He was praised is gene- 
rally motad é€; very seldom bi ré motcsa. The Irish 
narticiple has always the force of an adjective denoting 
the complete state, never the force of an action in 
progress. 

284. After ip the Past Participle denotes what is 
proper or necessary: a8, Ni motca ouic é. Hels not to 
be praised by you. This form, called the Participle 
of Necessity, should probably be regarded as distinct 
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from the ordinary past participle, as it may occur in 
verbs which have no past participle, e.g. :— 


“tp voeinin nacé ofuil ouIne nac bette 06 ap 
coiméan opm.” “Tt is certain that there is no person 
who will not have to be on his guard against me.” 
(Letter of Sein O Néitt, 1561.) “Tuigteap op an 
rseul, nac beitte vo neac oul 1 n-evodcap.” It 
may hence be learned that z¢ 1s not proper for anyone 
to fall into despair. fi beitcte a5 4a feunad (or 
simply, ni reunca). It must not be denied. Here 
veittce is the Participle of Necessity of the verb bi. 


285. Derivative Participles. 
10n-mMOolTs in-peubta 10n-buailte 10n-f6ipnte 
po-motta fo-peubdta  o-buaitte po-foipte 
700-MOLTA 00-feubta v00-buailte 00-fF6ipfite 


286. The prefix 1on- or 1n- denotes what is proper or 
fit to be done: as 10n-mhotta, fit to be praised, deserv- 
ing of praise. 

The prefix ro- denotes what is possible or easy to do: 
as fo-peubta, capable of being burst, easy to burst. 

287. The prefix vo- denotes what is impossible or 
dificult to do: a8 ‘D0-buailce, incapable of being 
struck, hard to strike. 


288. These derivative participles seem to be formed 
rather from the genitive of the verbal noun than from 
the participle: as ragait, finding. 

fo-fagdta, easily found. ‘vo-fagdta, hard to find. 
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289. Declension of Yerbal Noun. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Nom. 

moLay motlca 
Acc. 
Gen. molca motsd (mott,) 
Dat. moLlad molcaib 
Nom. 

ouUal4adD buailte ., 
Acc. 
Gen. buaitte buslad (butte) 
Dat. Dualad vUAILTID 


290. Many verbal nouns are seldom or never used 
in the plural. Asa rule the genitive singular of the 
verbal noun is identical in form with the past parti- 
ciple; but many verbal nouns are declined like ordi- 
nary nouns: nearly all those ending in acz, 411, and 
amhain belong to the 8rd declension—e.g., sabdit, act 
of taking; gen., sabdéla: pit, running; gen. peata: 
Leanamain, act of following; gen. Leanamna: prubst, 
act or walking; gen. piubsil: fdr, act of growing; 
gen. Fair, &e. 


SECOND CONJUGATION. 


291. The second conjugation comprises two classes 
of verbs—(1) derived verbs in :§ or wig; and (2) 
syncopated verbs. 
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292. Syncopated verbs are those in which the vowel 
in the final syllable of the stem is omitted when any 
termination commencing with a vowel is added: as Labain, 
speak; Labpaim (not Labsairpim), Z speak. YVerbs of 
more than one syllable whose stem ends in 11, 1, in. 
if, ins, belong to this class 


VERBS IN 1§ (-8). 
293. Principal Parts. 


Type. Imper Future. Past Particlple. Vv. Noun. Meaning. 


1. bailig baileocad Ddailigte bailingsd gather 
2. ceannuig ceannocso ceannuigte ceannac buy 
294. Except in the Future and Conditional, all verbs 
in 18 and wg are conjugated like buait (first conjuga- 
tion), except that the c is aspirated in all terminations 
beginning with that letter. It is, therefore, necessary 
to give only the Future and Conditional in full. 


295. Future. 
SINGULAR. 
1. batteocao, | shall gather. ceannocan, I shall buy 
2. vailedcain, ceannocaip. 
3. DAILedcaid ré, ceannocard re. 
PLURAL. 
1. vaiteocaimio ceannécaimio 
(-camurd), (-camurd). 
2. vailedcaid 1b, ceanndécard pid. 
8. dailedcain, ceannocaro. 
Relative. Balleocar. ceannoécaor. 


Autonomous. vaiteoctoan ceannéctanp. 
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296. Conditional. 
_ SINGULAR. 
1. Baitedeainn, I would gather. ceannécainn. 
2. bailedcta, ceannoécta. 
3. bailedcad ré, ceannocad pé. 
PLURAL. 
1. Balle6caimir ceannocammir 
(-amuip) (-amuip). 
2. Bailedcad 1b, ceann6cad ib. 
(Ba1ledcarvir (ceanndécarvir 
‘lwatledca0aoip (¢eannoeavaorr 
Autonomous. baitledctai ceannoctai 


297. In early modern usage, when the stem ended in -w1s, preceded 
by 0, n, t, LU, or r, these consonants were usually attenuated in the 
Future and Conditional: as 4prowS, raise, future dipoedcan; palus, 
soil, future paitedcao0; but nowadays Aprodcav, palocao, &., are 
the forms used. 


Syncopated Verbs. 

298. The personal endings of syncopated verbs vary 
somewhat according as the consonant commencing the 
last syllable of the stem is broad or slender. 

Type (1). Stems in which the last syllable commences 
with a broad consonant,* as puasaip (65417), proclaim. 

Type (2). Stems in which the last syllable commences 
with a slender consonant, a8 co1sil, spare. 


*A few of these take te in past participle; as orsail, open, 
orsailce; ceansail, bind, ceanseitce. The parts of these verbs 
(258 c.] which are formed from the past participle will, of course, 
have slender terminations. ¢.g., v’opxailced, you used to open. 
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299. In early modern usage the Future is formed by lengthening 
the vowel sound of the last syllable of the stem from a1 or1 toed. In 
the case of Type 1 the broad consonant which commences the final 
syllable of the stem must be made slender. Examples: immr, 
mneorso, I shall tell; vibijt, vibeopaipn, you will banish; smtp, 
imeopard pé, he will play; coisil, coiseolan, J shall spare; puasarp, 
Fuaiseonaro, they will proclaim; vo'puaiseopad pé, he would pro- 
claim; covait, corveotan, I shall sleep ; éorveolainn, I would sleep. 


800. In the present-day usage the Future stem is 
formed as if the verb ended in 1% or wg: by adding 
-6¢ in Type 1 and -e6¢ in Type 2. 


801. Principal Parts. 
Imperative. Future. Participle. V. Noun. 


Type (1). puasaip fusaspocao fuasapta fusspa(d) 


802. 
Type (2). coisit §=s coisle6ca0 coisitte = coigitt 


303. IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
sING. 1. —— . 
2. puasaip, proclaim cotsil, spare 
8. puaspad ré coislead ré 
PLUR. 1. fuaspammir coislimir — 
2. puasparo coIslid 


8. pussparoir (-adso1p) coislroir 
Autonomous. fussaptan coigiltesp 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 
804. Present Tense. 


BING. 1. puaspaim, I proclaim 
2. puaspaig 
8. fuaspann ré? 

PLUR. 1. fusspsaimio 
2. puaspann piv? 


coistim, I spare 
coislin 
coisleann’ ré 
coistimio 
coislesnn pid4 


8. puaspiaro coislro 
Relative. puagr coislesr 
Autonomous. puasapcap coisitcear 

805. Imperfect Tense. 
SING. 1. v0’ fusspainn co1guinn 

2. Oo fpuasapté éoisitced 

3. D’fuagpad ré coiglesd ré 
PLUR. 1. o’ fuaspammir corsuimir 

2. D'fusaspod ib coistesd 10 

8. o’pussparoip (-oso1p) = Corglroir 
Autonomous. fussopcoi co1sitct 

306. Past Tense. 
SING. l. o’fuaspor coisglesr 

2. o'puaspair écaislir 

8. o’fuasaip ré corsit re 
PLUR. 1. oO’ fusspamap coisleaman 

2. o'fuaspabsn coisleabar 

8. o fusspaven co1islesoan 
Autonomous. fuaspad coistead 


a(fpu a5paro] bf puasaptaor: 


c [corso] @(corsitet] 


de 
ve 
3. 


307. 


. Pusspocao 


. Fuapgpocain 
. PusDpocaio re 


fudsspocaimiv 
fuaspocad id 
pusspnocaio 
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Future Tense. 
SINGULAR. 


COISLE6CAD 
coisledécaip 


Ccoipledcatd ré 


PLURAL. 


Relative Form. fuaspocar 


Autonomous. 


SING. l. 


308. 


puagnocctan 


Conditional. 


o' fuaspocainn 


2. o’fuaspnocta 
3. o'fusspdcad ré 


0 Fuaspocamir 


2. o'fussp6cad rib 
8. oO fuagpnocarvdir 


Autonomous. fusasgpoccsi 


309. 


fuaspiao 
2. puaspaip 


8. fuaspard ré 


pusspammio 


2. fuaspard rib 


3. puaspiaro 


Autonomous. fuasopton 


coigleécaimio 
coisledcaid pid 
coisleécaiv 


coigtedcar 
coipgledccapi 


coistledcainn 
coistedcta 
coiptedcad ré 
coipledcaimir 
Coisledcad yib 
coipledcaivir 


coisleoctai 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Present Tense. 


coigles‘o 
coms lift 
coislid re 
coislimio 
coislid rv 
co1slio 


coigiltesp 
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310. Past Tense. 
SING. 1. puaspainn coisuinn 
2. puasapts coipilted 
3. puaspsad ré coistead ré 
PLUR. 1. fuaspaimir coislimir 
2. puaspad pid coislesd ib 
3. puaspsroir coislivir 
Autonomous, fusssptaoi COIsilTi 
314. Past Participle and Participle of Necessity. 
FUAsapicta coipitte 
312. Compound Participles. 
10n-fussgaspta 10n-co1gitte 
fOo-fusgsnta fo-coisilce 
00-FuUdspapita 00-coipitcte 
813. Verbal Nouns. 


M. 
ACC fusspa(d) (pussainc) puaganta 


GEN. fuapapta pusspa(d) (puasanta) 
DAT. fusspa(d) (puasaipic) fpussaptaid 

NOM. 
ACC. 
GEN. coigitte | ae 
DAT. co1pitc 


co1sitc | — 


314. In stems of Type (2) ending in 1, the Participle is usually ir 
the form eapita, not ipte, as vibip, banish: vibeapta, banished; 
mip, play; 1measpta, played. 

The endings formed on the participle [see par. 258 c.] follow this 
change, e.g., Imperfect 2nd singuiar, dibeapt4; Present Auton., 
vibesptap, Ko. 
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315. General Rules for the formation of Verbal 
Noun. 
(a) As a general rule verbe of the first conjugation 
form their verbal noun in «4%, if the final consonant 
of the stem be broad; in ead, if it be slender, as— 


‘oun, shut ounsad 
mitt, destroy millead 
mot, praise molad 
Lé1z, read Lé1seav. 


(b) When the last vowel of the stem is 1 preceded 
by a broad vowel, the 1 is usually dropped in the 
formation of the verbal noun, as— 


ouait, strike Duals 
0018, burn D0$40 
50in, wound 5onad 
brig, bruise bpugsao 


The1 is not dropped in— 


csoin, lament caoinead 
rs4oit, loose r5soilead 
rmuain, reflect rmuainesd 


(c) Verbs of the second conjugation ending in 1m, 
1L or ip generally form their verbal noun by adding 
c, as— 


‘oibin, banish DIdIFIT 
corain, defend coraint (copnam) 
Labsin, speak Labaipie 


Coisil, spare Coigile 
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(d) Derived verbs ending in wz form their verbal 
noun by dropping the 1 and adding av; as, d4pouig, 
raise, 4prougad. 


(ec) Derived verbs in 1 form their verbal noun by 
inserting vu between the 1 and § and then adding av; 
as minis, explain, miniugad. 


316. There are, however, many exceptions to the 
above rules. The following classification of the modes 
of forming the verbal noun will be useful. 


(a2) Some verbs have their verbal noun like the 
stem, e.y., far, grow; Ol, drink; mut, run; pndm, 
swim, &c. 


(b) Some verbs form their verbal noun by dropping 
1 of the stem, e.g., cuip, put or send, cup; corrs, check, 
cors; PSuip, cease, psu; Suit, weep, sut, &c. 


(c) Some verbs add amain or eamain to the stem to 
form their verbal noun, ¢.g., caitt, lose, cailleamain(c) ; 
cpeto, believe, cnerveamain(T); fan, stay, panarhain(c) , 
Lean, follow, teanamain(c); psan, separate, psapath- 
ain(c), &e. 

In the spoken language c is usually added to the classical termina- 
tion -amain. 

(d) A few add an or ean for the verbal noun, e.g.., 
Leas, knock down, teasan; vets, let or permit, téisean: 
cpéis, abandon, cpéisean; ceils, throw or cast, 
ceilsean. 
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(e) A few add am or eam, e.g., rear, stand, rearam ; 
Gait, spend, consume, caiteam; veun, do or make, 
oeunam (or veunad); feit, walt, reiteam. 


(f) A small number end in 411 or gait, as sad, take, 
Sab4il ; pas, find, pagdit; fds, leave, p4541l; pean, 
whistle, peaogait. 


A fairly full list of irregular verbal nouns is given 
in Appendix V. 


IRREGULAR VERBS. 


317. In Old and Middle Irish the conjugation of verbs was very 
complex, but by degrees the varieties of conjugations became fewer, 
and nearly all verbs came to be conjugated in the same way. At the 
commencement of the modern period (i.e., about the end of the 
sixteenth century) about fifteen verbs in common use retained their 
old forms. These are now classed as irregular. Excepting occasional 
survivals of older forms, all the other verbs had by this time become 
regular; so that from the stem of the verb it was possible in nearly 
every instance to tell all its forms except the verbal noun. 

During the modern period even the irregular verbs have, through 
the operation of analogy, shown a tendency to adopt the forms of the 
modern regular conjugations. 


cTéim, I AM. 


$18. The correct spelling of this verb is undoubtedly acéim, but 
long since it has lost its initial a, except when it occurs in the middle 
of a sentence, where it usually has a relative force. Some persons, by 
confounding this initial 4, which really belongs to the verb, with the 
modern relative particle a, write the 4 separated from the c4: as a c4 
instead of acd. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
819. — bimir, let us be 
bi, be thou bid10, let you be 
viod ré, let him be vivir. let them be 


Autonomons, bitcap. 
The negative particle is nd. 


All the persons, except the 2nd sing., are often written as if formeé 
from the spurious stem bi0: ¢.9., b1dead rés 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


320. Present Tense—Absolute. 


SYNTHETIC FORM. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
céim, I am céimiv, we are 


céin,* thou art v4 p16, T4C401, you are 
cé ré, he is cér0, they are 
Autonomous, cétan 


Present Tense (Analytic Form). 


cé mé, I am cA finn, we are 
c4 cu, thou art c4 pid, you are 
c4 ré, he is cd pian, they are 
821. Present Tense—Dependent. 
fuilim fuilmio 
Furli_ Furl ib 
fuit ré fuilro 


Autonomous, fuitceap. 


* The early modern form, viz., cao, is still used in Munster, e.g., 
Cionnup cao1P (or Cionnur t4oi'n ca?) How are you? 
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Negatively. Interrogatively. Neg. Interrog © 


Iam not, &e. _Am I, &e. Am I not, &c. 
ni fuilim 4n bruilim nac Spuilim 
ni fuitin an brurlin nac bruilin 
ni fuil ré 4n bruil ré nac bruit ré 
ni futlmio 4r bruilmio nac Ofuilmio 
ni fuit pid 4n bruit rid nac bruit 16 
ni fuilio . an bruilIo nac ofuilro 


The analytic forms are like those given above; as 
ni ful risd, nac bruit ca, Ke. 


$22, Habitual Present. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
bim (b101m) '  bimio (brdm10) 
hin (br'diq1) bionn 10, ditt 


vionn ré (dTO Pé, Drdeann fé) DO (b1010) 
Negatively, ni tim, &c. Interrogatively, an mbim, &c 
Neg. Interrog., nac mbim, &c, 
Relative form dior (bide4r). 
Autonomous, bicean 


828. Imperfect Tense (I used to be). 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
00 Binn = (00 tidinn) ‘DO bKimif (Grdmip) 
» dvited (,, Brdte4d) »» DI0D PI 
» iodPé(,, BrDead Pé) ,, BIDiP (HID DIP) 
Autonomous, biti 
Negatively, ni binn 
Interrogatively, an mbinn ? 
Neg. interrog. nac mbdinn 
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334. Past Tense. 
ABSOLUTE. 


00 dior (br1pear) 


» dip (61017) 
» Oiré 


700 biomap (brdeam 4p) 


»» Oiobsn (Brde4b4p) 
» Jiovsp, KIDeEADAP 


Autonomous, bftesr 
825. DEPENDENT. 


pabor 
qadair 
paid ré 


pasamay 
qababon 
14040471 


Autonomous, padtar 


Negative, ni pabar, 


ni pabsip, ni paid ré, &e. 


Interrogatively (Was I? dc.). 


an pabsr = An padbair 


An paid ré 


An pabaman, &C. 


Neg. interrog. (Was I not? éc.). 


nac pabsp 


nac pabsir 


nac paid ré, &e. 


$26. Future Tense. 


SINGULAR. 
véan, Dead (DEIde4D) 
LéEin, DEeip (Dé1dip) 
2410, be1d ré 
Relative Form, 
Autonomous, 
Negatively, 
Interrog., 
Ned. Interrog.. 


PLURAL. 
béimi'0, beimio (bé10mIo) 
vé10 ib, DE1Ti 
bér0, ber'd (bé1010) 
bear, Bear (HElDeaP) 
béitean, beipesf 
ni 6640 
An MoE ? 
nac mbéa0 ? 
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$27. Secondary Future or Conditional. 

700 béinn (bé1dinN) véimipr (BE1OMip) 
,, bé1ted (Hé10te 4) beEdd, Bead (HEIHeE4D) PIB 

», 0640, Bead (BErHE4AD) Pé BEIDIP (HED TIP) 


Autonomous, bervri, oé1ti 
Negative, ni béinn 
Interrog., an mbéinn 
Neg. interrog., nac mbéinn 
328. THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Present Tense. 
SO nabs0 50 psabmuro 
50 plabaip 50 paid 16 (pabtsor) 
50 paid ré 50 pAba4r°o 


The negative particle for this tense is nd: as, — 
N4 pai’ mait asat. No thanks to you. 


329. Past Tense. 
50 mbinn 50 mbimir 
50 mbited 50 mbiod 10 
50 mbdiovd ré 50 mbivir 


The negative particle is nip. 
Autonomous Form. 
50 plabtan! may (they) be! (for once). 
50 mbitesn! . - (generally). 
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Verbal Noun. 
vert, to be. 


330. Phrases containing the Verb Noun. 


Ap pero liom (4)* bert = I can be, &e. 
Ni féroip Liom (4) be1t I cannot be, &e 


Cis test (4) bert You can be, &e. 

Ni tig Leat (a) Beit You cannot be, &c 
Cato pé belt He must be, &e. 
Cartpro mé beit I must be, &c. 


Ni puldip so pai’ TH 
Ip copmail 50 paid TH f 
Nion vo Péroin n6 Bi TH ! 
Ni corpmait so pais mé 

Ni fuldsip nae pars me 


You must have been, &c. 


I must not have been, &c. 


Ip cop Com (4) beIt I ought to be. 
Ni coin OUT (4) BeIt You ought not to be. 
Dud Cop 06 BEIT He ought to have’ been. © 


Niop Cop Hom (4) BOT I ought not to have been. 

Dud mart tiom (4) be1t Ann I wish I were there. 

Da mait tiom so paid mé I wish I had been there. 
ann 

TA fé Le beIt ann He is to be there. 


331. The forms fuilim and pabsr are used— 


(1) After the particles ni, not; c4, where? an (or 
A), whether ? so, that; and na¢ or n4, that (conj.)...not. 


* This o is usually heard in the spoken language _ 
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(2) After the relative particle 4, when it is preceded 
by a preposition, after the relative 4 when it means 
‘‘ what,” “all that,” ‘‘all which,” and after the negative 
relative nac, who...not, which...not. CA b-puit 
ré? Where is it? Mi fuit a fror asam. I[ don’t 
know. C4 fior a5am nd fuit ré ann. I know it is 
not there. Oe ré6 50 bruit ré plan. He says that 
he is well. Sin 6 an pean nac b-fuit a5 obaip. That 
is the man who is not working. ‘Oubasipt pé trom 
nac paib ré ann. He told me he was not there. 


832. We sometimes find the verb fruit eclipsed after 
the negative ni, not; as, ni bruit ré he is not 

For the use of the Relative Form refer to pars. 
554-560. 


THE ASSERTIVE VERB 1s. 


838. The position of a verb in an Irish sentence 
is at the very beginning; hence, when a word 
other than the verb is to be brought into pro- 
minence, the important word is to be placed in 
the most prominent position—viz., at the begin- 
ning of the sentence, under cover of an unemphatic 
tmpersonal verb. There is no stress on the verb so 
used; it merely denotes that prominence is given to 
some idea in the sentence other than that contained 
in the verb. There is a similar expedient adopted in 
English: thus, ‘‘He was speaking of you,” and, ‘‘It 
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is of you he was speaking.” In Irish there is 9 
special verb for this purpose, and of this verb there 
are forms to be used in principal clauses and forms to 
be used in dependent clauses—c.g.: 


ip mire an fear. Iam the man. 
Deipim sup ad 6 Seagan an feap. I say John is the 
man, 


834. Forms of the Assertive Yerb.- 


(a) In Principal Sentences. 
Present Tense, ir. Relative, tr or ay. 
Past Tense, ba. 
[Future Simple, bud. Relative, bur]. 
Secondary Future or Conditional, bav. 
Subjunctive, 4b; sometimes ba. 
Subjunc. Pres. (with so) 50 mba, Supad; (with 
nd) ndyjiab, napa. 
Subjune. Past. 04 mbavd, ‘if it were.” 


335. Present Tensc. 
ir mé, Tam; or, it is I. if finn, we are, it is we. 
ip ca, thou art, itis you. if fib, you are, it is you. 


3. it is he. - 
ape te oi : oe ip 140, they are, it is they. 
ir i, she is, 16 1s she. 


336. Past Tense. 
ba mé, I was, it was I. 
ba tH, thou wast, &e. 
00b’ 6, b’ 6, DA h-6, he was, &c. 
00d’ i, b’ i, DA h-i she was, &c. 
ba finn, we were, &c. 
b4 fib, you were, &, 


000’ 140, 0140, DA h-1a0~—s they were, &o. 
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Oud or bur is never used in the spoken language, 
and scarcely ever in writing, except when a super- 
lative adjective or adverb occurs in a sentence, the 
verbs of which are in the Future Tense. 


837. In the Present Tense the verb 1S is omitted. 


after all particles except 114, if: as, 1p mé an feap. 
I am the man; Ni mé an ¢eap. I am not the man. 


888. In the Past Tense 0 is usually omitted after 
particles when the word following begins with a 
consonant: as, Sp mhait teat an 417? Did you like 
the place? Nap bess an Luac 6? Was it not a small 
price? a is not usually omitted when the following 
word begins with a vowel or ¢, but the oa is elided: 
as, Nion 8’ é pin an pasapc That was not the priest. 
Notice that the word immediately after ba or ba%, 
even when ba or bad is understood, is usually aspi- 
rated when possible. 


(b) In Dependent Sentences. 

839. Present Tense.—b is used instead of 17 after 
sup, meaning ‘‘that’’; as, meapaim supab 6 fin an 
reap. I think that is the man. Before a consonant ab 
is usually omitted; as, vein ré sup mire an fean. He 
says that lam the man. Abd is always omitted after 
nac, that...not. Ssoitim nac é rin an gi. I think that 
is not the king. 


840. Past Tense.—The word ba or vad becomes 6’ 
in dependent sentences and is usually joined to the 
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particle which precedes it. When the following word 
begins with a consonant the 0’ is usually omitted. 
Mearpaim sund 6 reo an ceac. I think that this was 
the house; mesrpann pé nn mat te Nialt bert annro. 
He thinks that Niall did not like to be here. <n 
meapann ta Sup thait an pseut é? Do you think 
that it was a good story ? 

341. Conditional._-In dependent sentences ba or 
bad becomes mb4. Saoitim 50 mbs mart Leip Dut 
teac. I think he would like to go with you. Dein ré 
na¢ mba mart teir. He says that he would not like. 
In the spoken language the tendency is to use the past 
tense forms in dependent sentences; hence Irish 
speakers would say sup mait in the above sentence 
instead of so mba matt, and ndp mart instead of nac 
mbA matt. 


The Future is never used in dependent sentences 
in the spoken language. 


oeirn, BEAR or CARRY. 


342. Principal Parts. 
Imperative. Future. Participle. Verbal Noun. 
bein beupifao veirnte opeit 


This verb is conjugated like buatt, except in the 
Past, Future and Conditional. 


843. Past Tense. 
pusar, pussy, &., like motar (par. 264). 


The prefixes vo and so were not used before this Past Tense in 
early usage and not generally in present-day usage. 
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344. Future. 
beuppan, beunpan, &e., like motpwo (par. 265). 


In early modern usage there was no f in this Tense, or in the Con- 
ditional. The rule was that when a short vowel in the Present 
became long in the Future stem no ¢ was added. This rule is still 
observed in the Futures ending in -6¢s0 or -eocaov. 


Conditional. 
beuppainn, &c., ike motpainn (par. 266). 
Verbal Noun breit, gen. opeite or veipce. 

845. This verb is of very frequent use in the idiom 
“vein ap’; lay hold on. catch, overtake; e.g., puswd 
opm, I was caught. Ni gut bpeit sip. There is no 
laying hold on him (or it). 


TAD AIR, GIVE or BRING. 
Principal Parts. 


Imperative. Future. Participle. Verbal Noun. 
beupipaod TABATA 
TADAINT 
TABAIP TIU AD TUStA 
TADAP[P AO 
316. IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1— Tabpaimip, cusaimir 
(cAbpiam) 
2. cabvaiq TABTLAID 
8. Tabpad Or TUZAD PEs TADParoip, Tusaroip (or 
-A0aoip) 


Autonomous, cabaicap, Tusteyi. 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 


847. Present Tense. 
ABSOLUTE. DEPENDENT. 
SING. 1. (v0-) beipim TAbpaim 
2. (00-) bern TAbAIf, 
8. (00-) beip'(-eann pé Tabsrann ré 
PLUR. 1. (00-) beinimiD TAUNAIMTD 
2. (d0-) Heipeann mB cTAbpann pb 
8. (o00-) beif1'0 TABfI410 


cussim, &c. (like motaim), may be used in both 
constructions. 

Autonomous, (00-)beijitesp, Tabantop or TUFTS. 

348. By the “Dependent Form” of the Verb we 
mean that form which is used after the followin; 
Particles, viz., ni, not; an, whether; na¢, whether... 
not; or who, which or that...not; so, that; c4, where, 
mun4, unless; 04, if; and the relative when governed 
by @ preposition. | 


349, Imperfect Tense. 
ABSOLUTE. DEPENDENT. 
(00-) beipinn Tabpiainn 
(00-)beinted &c., like o’fuaspainn 
&c., like tuaitinn (262) (805) 


Or, tusainn, tusta, &e., for both absolute and 


dependent constructions. 
Autonomous, berjiti, cabaptao1, TUSTAO1. 
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Past Tense. 


850. The Past Tense has only one form: tusar, 
tusaip, &e., like ristap (264). Auton. cused. , 

In early usage this Past Tense did not take vo or yo, as 
§0 ‘0-cusap, ‘that I gave.’ In present-day usage this peculiarity is 
sometimes adhered to and sometimes not. 


861. Future Tense. 
ABSOLUTE. DEPENDENT. 
(v0-)beuppad TIUHPAD, TIOHNAD 
WC., TINH Psp, TIOKHpaip 


like motpao (265) Tiubpard Pé 


cabaripao, &c., may be used in both constructions. 

Autonomous, teuppap cTAbAIE SN 
352. Conditional. 

- (00-) beuppainn Tiubplainn, Tiobpainn 
&C., Tiubspita, TIOBANeS 

like motpainn (266) &e. 
cabaipainn, &e., may be used in both cov-tructions. 
* Autonomous, véappai, cabsppai. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
This Mood occurs only in dependent construction. 


853. Present—ctussv0, tcusaip, Tussid ré, &e., or 
TAONAD, TAKpaip, Ke. 


854. Past—cusainn, &c., hke motainn (268). 


Verbal Noun. 


cAabaipit, gen. TABANTA. 
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855, AOAIR, SAY. 
Principal Parts. 
Imperative. Future. Participle. Verbal Noun. 
OeUfPso : 
ADAITI We f\arovTe tid 
ADPOCAD 
356. IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
1. abparmiyp Cadpiam) 
2. abasin AvpA1d 
8. abpad ré AdPsrVip, ADPADJAOILP 
357. Present Tense. 
ABSOLUTE. DEPENDENT. 
1. (a)ve1pim Abpaim 
2. (a)oeipip AOplain 
8. (a) Deip or Deifieann ré absiann pé (abaip) * 
1. (a)ve1jumivo Adpaimio 
2. (a)oeipci Abjiann pid 
8. (4)ve1p1'0 ADUATO 


Autonomous, (4) oeipcean Abaitapi 

The initial 4 of sve1pim, &c., is now usually dropped. The same 
remark holds for the other tenses. The vo of verpim, &c., is not 
usuilly aspirated by a foregoing particle. The absolute and dependent 
constructions are sometimes confused in spoken usage. 


358, Imperfect Tense. 
ABSOLUTE. DEPENDENT. 
1. aveipinn Abdpiainn 
2. aveinted  abanté 
3. sdeipead ré Abpnav ré 
&e. &e, 


Autonomous, saveipti a04fIts01 
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359. Past Tense. 


aouppap, soubspc ouspsp, DUBApsS 
soubpair oOubpair 

AOuUGAINT Pé OubsINT fe 
ADUDPAMss Oubpama 

s0ubpabsp Oubpabsan 

ADUDPAD SII ouspadayi 


Autonomous, (4)outpad or (4)oubantar 


360. Future Tense. 
oeupnpao Abf6OCA'D 
OeUPPAtfi APOCcaifi 
veupipard ré Avfdcaid ré 
Autonomous, oé4rpaf Adnecctan 


In the spoken language the absolute and dependent forms are often 
confused. 


361. Conditional. 
veuppainn Abpocainn 
oeuppa Avfpocca 
oeuppad ré AdDN6cad Fé 

Autonomous, néanpat abpoctai 


In spoken language the two constructions are often confused. 


362. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present, abvsW0, AbsTLAIf\, sdpard pé, &6, 
Past, abjuainn, Abasptd, Abpd ré, &o. 
363. Participles. 
s1410TE, 10N-1410TE, DO0-f1d10TE, po-1410Te. 
Verbal Noun. 


(40 or 1404, gen. sing. and nom. plur. p4r0te 
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sab, TAKE. 


584, Principal Parts. 
Inperative. Future. Participle Verbal Noun, 
{seabso 
536 eonke 5Abts S4b4It 


This verb is regular except in the Future and Con- 
litional. 


365. Future, 
Seobso, seovdaip, Seobsio pé, &c. 
366. Conditional. 


Seobsinn, Seobcs, Seobsad pé, &e. 


367. In the spoken language the Future is often made sabfan, &e., 
and the Conditional, Sabpainn, as in regular verbs. 


Verbal Noun. 


SAbAil Or SabvbAl, gen. sing. and nom. plural ssvdva. 


£4g, GET, FIND. 


368. Principal Parts. 
Imperative. Future. Participle. Verbal Noun. 
, a at 
E 3S Seavbsv FASTA FAS 1 
369. IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
1.— rasamiy 
2. pas LASAI0 


8. pagad ré pasaroir 
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{INDICATIVE MOOD. 


870 Present Tense. 
ABSOLUTE. DEPENDENT. 
(oo-) Se1b1m pasaim 
» Seibin rasaip 
» Setheannyré, Seb pe pagann re 
» serbmiv F4541IMiID 
» seiveann md fasann rib 
» Serdiro PASAIO 


Autonomous, (v0-) Seibtesp = FASTA 


In spoken usage pagaim, &c., is used in both dependent and 
absolute constructions. 


In the Auton. pascap, parsceatt and paccar are used. 


371. Imperfect Tense. 
ABSOLUTE. DEPENDENT, 
(o0-) Seibinn ragainn 
» Seibted fagcd 
- &c. &e. 


Autonomous, ge1dti, pagcaoi, paigsti. 
Spoken usage, Absolute, Se:binn or pasainn, &e. 


372. Past Tense. 


This Tense has only one form for both absolute and dependent con- 
structions. The prefixes vo and jo are not used with it. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. fuspor  pusapamaf 
2. fuapair puapabsp 
3. fuaip pe PUdANMADA/ 


Autonomous, frit, fuantar or cusped. 
In spoken usage pyut often becomes frites. 
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878. Future Tense. 
ABSOLUTE. DEPENDENT. 
1. g$eobs0, $eabs0 ofuigeao or brarsese 
2. seobain, &c. oruisip &C, 
8. seobard ré russ ré 
1. seobsimio0 orurgimio 
2. seobaid pid opiuig1d p16 
8. seobaro brurgro 
Autonomous, paar EuBLest 
Sesbvctan paipcesp 
374. Conditional. 

ABSOLUTE. DEPENDENT. 
sedbainn or Seabdbainn bru1sinn or beaiginn 
sent, &e. bruigted, kc. 
sye6b4d ré _ bfuigesd ré 
Seobsaimir bruisimir 
Seobsd p16 briuigesd pid 
Seobsrovir bpuisioir =e 

Autonomous, anaes ruse 
Seavtsi paige 
878. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 


Present, raga, pasa, pagaid ré. &. 
Past, fagainn, paged, pasad ré, &e. 
876. Participle. 
PagTca, farste or acca. 
The derivative participles of this verb are usually 
formed from the genitive of the verbal noun. 
1On-fAHAla, fo-PAgdtls, DO-fAg Ala. 
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377. oeun, DO, MAKE. 
Principal Parts. 
Imperative Future. Participle. Vernal Noun. 
veun DeUNFAdD oeunTsa oeunam 

$78. IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

1.— peunamir 

2. ‘oeun oeunard 

8. veunad ré oeunsloir 


Autonomous, veuntaj. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


879. Present Tense. 

ABSOLUTE. DEPENDENT. 

1. (vo-) snim (Sn1o1m) peunam 

2. 4, Snip &e. oeunaipi 

8. 3, §niréor snionn ré ‘veunann ré 

1. ,, gnimto Deunamio 

2 «4 snicti veunann ib 

3. 4 gnio oeunald 


Relative, snior, Snrdear 
Autonomous, gnitesp DeUuNnTAn 


In present-day usage veunam, &c., are very frequen.ly used in the 
shsolute construction. 
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880. Imperfect Tense. 
ABSOLUTE. ‘ DEPENDENT. 
o-sgninn, Snroinn veunainn 
» Snited, &e. veunta 
» Sniod ré veunad ré 
» Snimir neunamir 
» Sniod rib veunad ib 
» Snivir veunaldir 
Autonomous, 00-sniti oeunctsot 
881. Past Tense. 
vo-punnesr oedpinsf 
» finn oedpinsir 
» finne ré oespina ré 
» fNneamaof vedpnamafi 
» finneadsp oedpnabda 
» finnesoap VDeANsDafi 
Autonomous, vo-pinnesd vedpinsad 


In Munster dialect weimnear, Seinip, dein fé, Setneaman, 
Seinesdap, und ernesoapn are used as the Past Tense in both 
wbsolute and dependent constructions. 


882, Future Tense. 
ABSOLUTE AND DEPENDENT. 
Oeunfad VEUNFAIMID 
vDeUNnLaif voeunpard pid 
oeunraid ré oeunfalid 
Autonomous, veunran 

883. Conditional. 
veunpainn oeunpoamir 
oeunra Deunfrsd Pro 
veunfsd re CeUNLAIVI 


Au.conomous, ‘veunfai 
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554. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Present. 
veundsod veunaip veunsrd fé DeUuNnamaorod, &C. 
Past. 
oeunsainn veunt& veunsd ré veunamaoip, &e. 
Participles. 
oeunta 10n-DeUNTS po-veunTs D0-HeuUunTs 
Verbal Noun. 
veunamh (oeunsd) gen. veunts 
385. feic, SEE. 
Principal Parts. 
Imperative. Future. Participle. Verba! Noun. 
cipes’D 
feic feicte reicrinc 
peicpesao 
386. IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
1.— reicimir (pe1ceam) 
2. feic feicid 
8. feicesad ré reicivir 


887. The imperative 2nd sing. and 2nd plural are hardly evor 
found; for we rarely command or ask a person to ‘‘see’’ anything, 
except in the sense of ‘‘look at”’ it. In Irish a distinct verb is always 
used in the sense of ‘‘look at,’’ such as feuc, vearpic, breatnurs, &e. | 
The verb reué must not be confounded with rerc; it is a distinot 
verb, and has a complete and regular conjugation. 


888. In early modern Irish paic was the stem used in the impers- 
tive and in the dependent construction throughout the entire verb. 
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889. INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 
ABSOLUTE. DEPENDENT. 
1. vo-cim (¢101m) reicim 
2. 00-cip, &e. feicip 
3. 00-¢i ré, Cionn re feiceann ré 
1. 00-cimio | reicimi’o 
2. 00-Citi reiceann ib 
8. 00-¢i'D feicro | 
Autonomous, batiaaaaee reictean 
00-Ccitesp 


390. The prefix oo-, now usually dropped, is an altered form of the 
old prefix at—e.g., accim. This form survives in the spoken lan. 
guage only in the Uister form, ’cim or crdim, &e. 


391. Imperfect Tense. 
00-Cinn, C1diInn | reicinn 
00-cited, &G. reicted 
700-Ci0v fré : peicesad ré 
00-cimir freicimir 
00-Ci00 rib feicesd id 
00-Ccivir feicroir 


In spoken Innguage fercinn. &c., is used in both Absolute and 
Dependent constructions. 


Ulster usage, trdeann, trdted, && 
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892, Past Tense. 
ABSOLUTE. DEPENDENT. 
connac ACA eacad 
; (Cconnapcap) (f {f r 
connacar PACA fPeaca 
¢onnacaip (connayicaip) pacar peacair 


¢onnaic ré (connaipc pé) paca ré feaca ré 

Conncamap [Connapcamap] facamapn rfeacamar 
conncabap [Connapcaban] facabsn feacaban 
conncavan [Connapcaoap] facavat peacavasi 


we ee ae 


Autonomous, conncar pacar or pactar 


The older spelling was acconnac and acconnayc, &e. The c is 
still preserved in the Ulster dialect: tanaic me, &c., I saw. 


893. Future Tense. 
(o0-)¢ipead, CrOfed, reicpeso, 
(oo-)cifip, Crorip, reicrif, © 

&e. &e. 


Autonomous, Ccifesp feicresp 


894. Conditional. 
(o0-)¢ifinn, crdzinn, reicrinn, 
&e. &e, 


In ire Future and Conditional reicreso, &c., and 
reicrinn, &c., can be used in both constructions. 


395. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present, reiceao, feicip, peicid pé, &e. 
Past, feicinn, feicted, feicead ré, &G, 


Participle, feicte. 
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896. Verbal Noun. 
reicrinc, feipcint, gen. feicreana 
From the genitive of the verbal noun the compound 
participles are formed: viz., in-feicpeana, po-ferc- 
reana, 00-feicreana. 


897. CLo1S or CLIN, HEAR. 


These two verbs are quite regular except in the 
Past Tense. 


In old writings the particle ac or vo- is found prefixed to all ths 
tenses in the absolute construction, but this particle is now dropped. 


398. Past Tense. 
dg alap, Cudala cudslamaf 
Cuacair Cudalabsn 
Cudtlas ré Cudalsao0ap 


Autonomous, cudlatear 
Verbal Nouns. 


clor or cloipinc (or more modern cluinyine or 


cLoircin). 
TAR, COME. 
399. IMPERATIVE, 
sinc. 1. — PLUR. ti5imir (cTi5eand 
2. cap TI5I0 


8. ci5ead (Ta5ah) ré usioir 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 


400. Present Tense. 
1. cistm TISIMID 
2. cipip cigti 
8. cis ré 7 TI510 


Relative (wanting). 


Autonomous, tistesp. 


The Present Tense has also the forms ctasaim or 
teassim inflected regularly. 


401. Imperfect Tense. 


tiginn, tasainn, or teasainn, regularly. 


402. Past Tense. 
tanger, ténas CAnZamas 
tansair céng saben 
taims ré TANG AVA 
403. Autonomous, cdénsér. 


The ng in this Tense is not sounded like ns in tons, a ship, but 
with a helping vowel between them—e.g., 2nd pers. sing.—is pro- 
nounced as if written ténasaip; but in Munster the 5 is silent except 
in the 3rd pers. sing.—e.g., tanger is pronounced haw-nuse. 


404. Future Tense, ciocrav, &c., inflected regularly; 
also spelled cuucpav, &c. 


Relative, ctiocrar 
Conditional, ciocpainn, &c., inflected regularly. 
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405. SUBJUNCT:VE MOOD. 


Present, ciseso, T4540, Or Teagan, inflected regu- 
larly. 


Past, tisinn, cagainn, or ceasainn, inflected regu- 
larly. 


406. Verbal Noun, ceact (or t1004CT, TIDesCT) 
Participle, ceasta or tapta. 


407. Té1%, GO. 


N.B.—The present stem is also spelled cé1d, but cé1$ is prefcrable, 
as it better represents the older form, cag or cé15. 


408. IMPERATIVE. 
1 — céigimir (cé1seam) 
2. cé1g cé1S10 


8. céisead ré céisivir 


469. In the Imperative 2nd sing. and 2nd plur. other verbs are now 
asually substituted, such as 5b, 1mt1g, cé1qus. The use of céiqus, 
plur. cé1;1 $16, seems to be confined to these two forms; smzt1g§ has a 
full, regular conjugation. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


410. Present. 
1, céigim (cé101m) 1, céigimto 
2. céigin —s_s &. 2. céigti 


8. té1g ré, cTé1Seann ré 8. cé1$10 


Autonomous, céigtean 
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. Imperfect Tense. 
téiginn (or térdinn), &c., regularly. 


411. Past Tense. 

ABSOLUTE. DEPENDENT. 

1. cusadsp vedcsr 

2. cuadair veacaip 

83. cuard ré oesacaro ye 

1. cuadaman | mesCAmM sft 

2. Cuadvabafi meacaban 

8. Cuavavas DEACADAIL 

Autonomous, cusdtar | Deacap . 


In Munster cuavdar, &., is used in the dependent construction, ag 
niogt Cuard pé, he did not go. UOessar, &c., is also used in Munster. 


412. Future. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. pacad, fagao 7.4¢4m4010, 11454M4010 
2. pacain, pagsain PAcard f1b, pagaro 1d 


3. pacard pé, pagard ré = flacard, pagsaro 
Relative, pacar, pagar. 
Autonomous, pactapn, pagtap 


413. Conditional. 
pacainn or pagainn, &c., regularly. 


The Future and Conditional are sometimes spelled patpao, &e., 
and pacpainn, &o. 
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414, SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present, céigeao, téigip, THIZIO 6, Ke. 
Past, céiginn, céigted, téigesd pé, &o. 


415. Verbal Noun. 
oul, gen. vola (sometimes vulca). 
Participle of Necessity. 
outta (as, ni oulca 06, he ought not to go). 
Derivative Participles. 
10N-DOLA, fFO-DOL4, 00-TDOLA. 


516. 1T, EAT. 
This verb is regular except in the Future and Con. 
ditional. 


Principal Parts. 


Imper. Future. Participle. Verbal Noun. 
1€ iorso0 1vtve ive 
417. Future Tense. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. iopao (ioppao) jopamaoro 
2. ioraip, &e. jopard rid 
8. iopard ré ioparo 


Relative, iopar (iorrap). 
Autonomous, forts. 


418. Conditional. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. jopainn (ioppamn) iopamasoir 
2. iortd, &e. iopad fib 


8. iopad ré ioraroir 
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419. As well as the regular Past Tense, o'1tear, &c., 
there is another Past Teuse, viz., Ouadar, 10 Use. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. ousavdar oudadaman 
2. Ousvdasif OuUsdsbaji 
8. Duad ré DUADADAS}\ 


nigim, I REACH. 
420. This verb is nearly obsolete, its place being taken 
by the regular verbs ppoicim and rpoipim. 
Its Past Tense is inflected like ca4nas. 


1, pansar, pdnas pAnsamap 

2. pdnsair paénsabdan 

8. pdms ré pans5aoap 
421. Verbal Noun. 


poctain Or piacTain. 
Rigim has a special usage in the phrase pugim 4 tear, 
**T need,” (whence, praccanar, need, necessity: praccs- 
nac¢, necessary: from the verbal noun.) | 


MARDOAMN or MARDUIGIM, I KILL. 
422. This verb is quite regular except in Future 
and Conditional. - 
Future, mapobs0, mapbdocav, maipedb4v0, maip- 
Bebcao or muipdpeso (with usual terminations). 
Conditional, rhapdbainn, thapbdocainn, maipeobainn, 
maipdbedcainn or muipbginn, &c., &e. 


Verbal Noun. 
maopibsd or mapbugad, to kill or killing. 
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SOME DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

428. 4N, quoth, say or said. This verb is used 
only when the exact words of the speakor 
are given. (It corresponds exactly with 
the Latin ‘‘inquit.”) It is frequently 
written appa or app, aS 4ppa mire, said I. 
When the definite article immediately 
follows this latter form the pr is often 
joined to the article, as, apy an fea or op 
ran reap, says the man. ‘C14 t6 Féin ?” 
ap reipesn. *f Who are you?” said he. 


When the exact words of the speaker 
are not given translate ‘says’ by vein, 
and ‘said’ by oubaic. When the word 
‘‘that”’ is understood after the English 
verb ‘‘say’”’ so (or na¢ if ‘‘not”’ follows) 
must be expressed in Lrish. 


424. DAR, It sscems or it seemed. This verb is 
always followed by the preposition Le: 
&8, 044i Liom, 1t seems to me, methinks; or, 
it seemed to me, methought. ‘Dap teac. 
It seems to you. "Oay Leip 4n brean. It 
seemed to the man. 


425. FEA OAR, 1 know, I knew. This verb is 
nearly always used negatively or inter- 
rogatively, and although really a past 
teuse has a present meaning as well as a 
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past. Ni fesoap. I do, or did, vot 
know. tli feaosin ré. He does not know, 
or he did not know. 


SINGULAR. . PLURAL. 
1. peaoap 1. feaopamap 
2. pesoruir (-ip) 2. pesopabsn 
3. peavain ré 3. fesopadap 


N.B.—The forms just given are those used in the 
spoken language, the literary forms are: feso.ap, 
resvair TH, Ferdaip Pe, FeaoAmasp, Fesoabap, and 
fesoavsn. 

426. CARLA, There came to pass, it happened or 
happened to be. lt is also used to express 
the meeting of one person with another. 

427. O'FOOAIR or DOA BDODAIR, “It all but 
happened.” //.9., o0’£6baip Oam ciuTIM, 
It all but happened to me to fall, I had 
like to fall, I had well nigh fallen. The 
same meaning is expressed by v0’ fobamp 50 
OTUITFINN. 

428. Feu’041M, I can, is regular in all its tenses, 
but it has no imperative mood. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The Adyerb. 
429. There are not many simple adverbs in Irish, 
the greater number of adverbs being made up of two or 
more words. Almost every Irish adjective may he- 
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come an adverb by having the particle “50” pre- 
fixed to it: as, mait, good; 50 mart, well; umat, 
humble; 50 h-umat, humbly. . 


430. This so is really the preposition so* with its 
meaning of ‘‘with.’” (Do not confound this word 
with 50 meaning “to,” they are two distinet preposi- 
tions). Of course tlis particle has now lost its 
original meaning in the case of most adverbs. 


431. Adverbs may be compared; their comparative 
and superlative degrees are, however, those of the 
adjectives from which they are derived; the particle 
50 is not used before the comparative or superlative. 


432. It may be well to remark here that when 
an adjective begins with a vowel 50 prefixes h, as 
50 h-annath, seldom. 


433. The following list may now be regarded 4s 
simple adverbs although many of them are disguised 
compounds. 


AMC out (used only after a verb of 
motion). 
amuis, amuic outside, out; never used after a 


verb of motion. He is out, ca 
ré amutg. He is standing out- 
side the door, t4 pé’na feapam 
TAOH ams DE’N DOP. 

* This preposition is now used only in a few phrases; as mile 50 


Leit, a mile and (with) a half: plat so Lert, a yard and a half: 
bliadain so Lert 6 foin, a year and a half ago. 
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4m, amac, ror, yet. | 
&mtac, | however. 1muds4, amo, astray (mis- 
taken). 

amin, alone, only. moé (ané), yesterday. 

amait, as, like. moiu (ani), to-day. 

amtard, thus. 1 mbépac (amdyac),  to- 
morrow. 3 

anoct, to-night. ipteac, in (motion only). 

anoip, DOW. i1"T1s, inside (rest). 

apéin, last night. 50 h-annam, seldom. 

4pip(c). again. . 50 foitl, yet, awhile. 

c4? where? ni (niopy), 


4 t. 
ceana, already, previously. ¢ (cap), (Ulster), = 


conur ? cionnur ? how? nuaip, when. 


com, com, as (see par. 154). catain? 

when ? 
rearova, henceforth, at once. capoin ? 
Leif, F maj, as, like. 
rreipin, map pin, thus. 


Fiu, even; a8, niop Ladsin fé fd aon focal amdin. 
Fle did not speak even one word. San fi na h-andla 
‘oo tappaing.  Warthout even taking breath. fi is 
really a noun, and is followed by the genitive case, 
wheneyer the definite article comes between it and 
the noun; otherwise it is followed by a nomina- 
tive case. 


434. It may be useful to remark here that the words 
mou, to-day; in0é, yesterday ; 1 mb4pac, to-morrow ; 
Apéip, last night; anoct, to-night; can be used only 
as adverbs. He came to-day. Céimsg péinow. He - 
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went away yesterday. "D’ 1mtig ré inoé. When the 
English words are nouns, we must use an Lé (or an 
o1dce) before inviu, invé, spéin, etc. Yesterday was 
fine. Di an 14 invé vopeds. To-morrow will be wet. 
Dero an Lat mbaépac pliuc. Last night was cold. i 
4n 010Ce spéip puap. 


435. Interrogative Words. 
when? catain? céanuaip? which (adj.)? cé an... ? 
cé An T-4m ? 
where? cd? cé an fic? what? cao? cpeuwo? 
conan P ceuvo ? 
how ? conup (cionnur)? cé whither? cA? 
© An €401? 50 06 map? 
why? cav ’nataob? cao whence? cav spr? can 
cuise? cao fat P cé AD 4f P 
Aan pat ? 
how far? ) cé an faro? how much ?}) cé meu ? 
how long?} san fava? how many ? an m6? 
which (pron.)? cioca? cé? who? cé? cra? cé h-é (i, 
140) ? 


Up and Down. 
436. /(ruoar, upwards, motion upwards from the 
place where the speaker is. 
anior, upwards, motion up from below to the 
Up. 4 place where the speaker is. 
tuasr (also spelled fuar), up, rest above the 
place where the speaker is. 
anior (abur),* up, rest where the speaker is. 
* This form is used in Ulster and North Connaught, but generally 


this word is used only for rest on this side of a room, river, &c., or 
here, where we are. 
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rior, downwards, motion down from where 
the speaker is. 

Anuar, downwards, motion down from above 
to where the speaker is. 

tior (fior), down, below, rest below the place 
where the speaker is. . 

anuap (adur),* down, rest where the speaker 
18. 


437. The following examples will fully illustrate the 


use of the words for ‘“‘up”’ and ‘“‘down”’ :— 


A. 
A says to B, I'll throw it down, Caitprd mé rior 6. 
Is it down yet?  Ofuit ré cior por? 


Throw it up, Cait Aanior é. 

It is up now, TA pé Aniop Anoir. 
B says to A, I'll throwit up, Caitpro mé puar 6. 

Is it up yet? DOruit pé tus por? 


Throw if down, Cait anuap 6. 


Itisdown now. TA pé anuap noir. 
B. 


N.B.—He is up (i.e., he is notin bed), T4 ré ’na furde. 
We are up, Tépinn’ ndpipurde 


* See foot-note at end of page 160. 


536. 


Rest 


1 Brurp, abur, 
this side 


tatt, the other 
side, yonder 


amms (amuic), 
outside 


1ptis, inside 
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Motion from Motion Prepositional use, 
towards the 
the speaker speaker this side of, ete. 

anonn anatt Larcbar ve, caod 1 
trur ve 

pout anatt Lapralt ve, casod 
tall ve 

amac amac Leapmuis, caod 
amuis 0e 

iptTesc reac =| Laipuss, cad tpcis 
oe 

Over. 


439. The following sentences will exemplify the 


translation of the word “ over” :— 


A. B. 
A says to B, I'll throw it over to Caitpro mé anonn 
you, cust 6. 
is Is it over yet? Opurt pé Catt por ? 


, Throw it over tome, Cait analt cusam 6, 


a It is over now, CA pé Adup anoip. 


He went over the wall. Cuard ré tap an mbatta. 


He went over to Scot- Cuaio pé Anonn 50 


land. 


h-ALb«Ain. 


He came over from Tangy fé anatl 6 
Scotland. 


ALbAIN. 
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North, South, East, West. . 
The root oi7 means front: 1ap means back. 

440. The ancients faced the rising sun in naming 
the points of the compass; hence TOI, east; T14R, 
west; C1410, north; Te4S, south. 

441, 


Mution | ‘ 
Motion from | Prepositional use, east of, 
Rest the speaker | *wards the " 


speaker 
towards the from the 


west of, north of, south of, 


| 


*Laptoipt oe; af an 
toizt, east por Anoitt caob Tort Ve; 
or1at Toip ve 
*Laiptiapt ve; Af an 
trap, West prop anit caob T1azt Ve; 
014 TOP De 
*Laptuard ve; af 4n 
tuaid, north; 6 tuard A0TU410 Ta0d Turd ve; 
O14 TUAID VE 


*Laiptesp oe; af an 
tear, south 6 bear anoesar caobd tear ve; 
014 Tesr Ve 


442. The noun “north,” etc., is An TAOD CUudI0 
An TAO TEAS, etc., or cusipceaspc,. DeIpceapt, 
vaptap, and oiptesp. These latter words are obso- 
lescent. 


443. 

The North wind, 4n §40t avcuard N.W. wind, 5s0t aniap socusrd 
» South ,, ” anoesp §8.E. wind, 5a0t anor anvesr 
» Bast seo, ” anor etc., etc. 
» West ,, ‘ ania Notice the ehange of position in 


Irish. 
444. With reference to a house, pian 18 inwards ; 
poip 18 outwards. 


* Lear or Lar may be used. + Probably a corruption of 1 orvsod. 


e 
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445, 

1 scéin, far off (space). 

1 Opa, far off (space and 
time). 

4p sir, back. 

4f scat, backwards. 

of ocr, )at first, or in 

Aft OTUHIP, 

annro, here. 

Ann ran (pain, pin), there, 
then. 

00 fifi, 

1 5comnurde, 

corvce, ever (future). 

fiath, ever (past). 

50 veo, for ever. 

50 opdt(ac), for ever. 

ré (or £4) 06, twice. 

ré (or £4) tpi, thrice. 

ré (or p4) fedc, by turns. 

1 LAtain, present. 

4p Latain, absent, 

ve Létaip, presently, just 
now. 

bess nad, 


| always. 


nace mop, | almost. 
Seatt te, 
So Léin, 


entirely. 
59 h-inmtén, 


the beginning. 


' Tuitle eile, 


Compound or Phrase Adverbs. 


Sti son Cop, 

1n-aon Corp, at all. 

Af 017, 

Cop op dit, 

cop veir fin, Moreover. 
4fi 4on Cuma, at any 
apn cums dp lit, rate. 
pé rséat é,} however, 
pé puro 6, at any rate. 


1n-dirse, gratis. 

1 OTsIPse, in safe keeping. 
1n-sipoesp, In vain. 
moreover, 
Tulle for, besides. 

1 leit, apart, aside. 


CAD 
j nes whence ? 
C4 h-ar? 
cé meuo? 
how much ? 
C4 thewor 
how many ? 
An mo ? 
ve U6, by day. 
irc’ o1rdce, : 
: by night. 
0’ o10¢e, 
6 céile, 
asunder. 
0 n-d CéiLe, 


1n-éinfeacc, together. 


ré tuaium, conjecturally. 
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eadon (written .t.), 
6 c1Anaid, 

6 c1antcaid, 

50 leon, 

0’ 4 n'0618 (0616), 
00 eit, \ 

1 5Cé4061j, 
Lom-tdéitpeac, 
Léaitpeac bonn, 

Sf\ An OTOIPT, 


Afi wsipid, 
usaiplesanntua, \ 
Anoir 7 Sfp, 
50 h-d1pugce, 
50 ponpdavace, 
50 mopmhop, 
50 h-upmop, 
Sf DALL, 


OAL AN P5EILOT DALTA P10, 


1 n-dipvoe, 

corandipoe, 

50 Veimin or So DEespidbta, 
50 DeImin if SO VDEespbta, 
Aambopisatapi rp ambapa, 

04 pind, 

maf 4n 5scésao0na, 

6 foin 1 Leit, 

6 foin amac, 

Sf €151n, ; 


namely. 
awhile ago. 
ages ago. 
enough. 
sure, surely. 


immediately, instanily. 


sometimes. 


especially. 


by and bye, after awhile, 
by the bye. | 
on high. 

at full gallop. 

indeed. 


really and truly. 


really, in fact. 

likewise, in like manner. 

from that time to this, 

from that time out. 

hardly, with difficult., 
perforce. 
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AN Cu1d If m6 7“ 
at most. 
4t\ (4) 10oms°0, 
An Cuid if Luss ve, 
Afi 4 L4ha0 pyatandy ab one 


4f\ 4 fon ran (ip uite), notwithstanding (all that). 
com f404 fp (use Le before noun) 


an f£aro (rel. form of verb) | whilst, as long as. 


0’ 40n $n, purposely. 

com mait spur 04, just as if. 

Le h-éipgse an Lae, at dawn. 

ae unexpectedly. 

me Sndt (Sndtac), usually. 

mp acd, maf 47410, namely, viz., 4.¢. 

or ipiol, secretly, lowly. 

or 4v0, aloud, openly. 

4f\ maroin, in the morning. 
apnea, in the evening. 

Afi Marvin ino1u, this morning. 

ofi Msa101n 1 MbApad, to-morrow morning. 

P4 TPStnOna ind14, this evening. 

atpugad invé, on the day before yesterday 
AtPUsad 1 mbédpiac, on the day after  to- 
Anoipitesap, umdnoiitesn, morrow. 

LA spi n-4 B4piac, on the following day. 

1 mbluaona, (during) this year. 
Anupiard, (during) last year. 


ATPUZsd anupiard, (during) the year before last 
\ ; 
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448. The phrases which have just been given about 
morning, evening, &c., are strictly adverbial, and 
cannot be used as nouns. 


447. 7 
Adverbs. Nouns. 

014 Domnaig, on Sunday Dormnac, m., Sunday 
014 Luan, on Monday tuan,m., Monday 
oid Mint, on Tuesday Mac, f., Tuesday 
7014 Ceu'o4oin’,on Wednesday Ceuvaoin, f., Wednesday 
7014 Dajvosoin’, on Thursday ‘Oayrosoin,f., Thursday 
14 h-doine, on Friday done, f., Friday 

‘1a Sataiin, on Saturday Satapn, m., Saturday 


448. 014 takes the name of the day in the genitive 
ease; it is used only when ‘‘on”’ is, or may be, used 
in English—i.e., when the word is adverbial. 


014 is really an old word for day. It occurs in the two expressions 
+ n-o1u, to-day; 1 n-06, yesterday. It is now never used except before 
the names of the days of the week, and in the two exp-essions just 
mentioned. 


549, “ Head-foremost.” 
He fell head-foremost, Oo tut ret n'o1410* 4 Ginn. 
1 fell head-foremost, "Do tuitesp 1 n'01410 17 0 Cnn. 


She fell head-foremost, ‘Oo twit pit norard 4 cinn. 


They fell head-foremost, Oo tuitesosp 1 no1aI0 4 
s5cinn. 


*:norard is a phrase meaning ‘‘after,’’ and is followed by a geni- 
tive case. 
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However. 

However followed in English by an adjective or an 
adverb is translated into Irish by the preposition vo 
(or ve), the possessive adjective 4, and an abstract 
noun corresponding to the English adjective or 
adverb. 

- However good, 0’4 feabar. However long, 0’4 faro. 
However great, 0’4 mé10. However violent, v'4 
éaignise. 
However high, 0’4 aoivoe. However young, 0’ 615e 
The Adverb “The.” 
oA tLusite ’peso (ir 
amta1d) if fedriq. 
The sooner the better, ni’ 04 Luaite nac amvaro 
(ead) if Feary. 
04 Luaitesct ir feapyvoe. 
The longer...the bolder, 0’4 faro 'pead 1p 04nNA. 
The sooner...the less, 04 Luaite ’pesad ip Lugs. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Prepositions. 
450. The following list contains the simple pre- 
positions in use in modern Irish :— 


1, 4, 1n, (ann) in. 50, to (motion). 
4S, (415), at. poith, before. 
Sf, (aif), on. voip, between. 
of, out of. te, with. 
‘oa, by (in swearing). 6, from. 
‘oe, off, from. Caf, 
over, across. 
00, to. T4fl, 


ré, faot, £6, £4, under. cTpé, Tio, through. 
54n, without. um, 1m, concerning, about. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Conjunctions. 
451. The following is a list of the conjunctions in 


use at present :— 
ve Onis 50 

T401 740 ’F 50, 
c1on 17, 

c10Nn if 50, 

act, but, except. 
asup (a'r, 17, pr), and. 
romn...a5up, both...and. 
an (an), whether (tnterrog.) 
Aafia fon 50, 
Piv'’o if SO, 
C10, 510, 

cé 50, 510 50, } 
SO, | | 
no 50, f 
ACT SO, | 
50 0Ti 50, j 
com Lust ar, | 


because. 


| although. 


until 
(with 
verbs). 


04 Luar 7, 

an tTuIpse 50, 
ror, yet, still. 
ral; ran, 
ana. before. 
pul mA Ti, 

ful 04 VTi, 


en a 


* 


ordinate or relative clause: e.7., 


vould 
slaughter. 


a8 SOOD as. 


m4, 04, if. 

muna, mupa, If...not. 
srvead, however. 
cop Leir in, 
f\u’o eile (de), 
cuille for, 
cTuitte eile, 
may, as. 

né, than ; nor. 
50 (sup), that. 
maf ip so, as though. 
1 OTfeo 50 (NAc), : 
Sf nor 50 (nac), 
4f\ mov 50 (Nac), 
15c4p 50 (nac), 
4fi Cop 50 (nac), 
Sf 0618 50 (nsec), 
15C401 50 (nace), 
1onnur 50 (nac),*, 
reacor, compared with. 
no, or. 

6, since, because. 


6 nac, since...not. 
oi, for, because. 


moreover. 


so that 
(not). 


So and naé are very ery frequently separated from 1onnur by a sub- 
fonnur, An Ti Spt 6 mb140 An PSN 
o mbisd Tespimann aise O’n oipleac ;” 80 that the person who 

be marked with that sign would have protection from the 
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mairead, well, if so. 6 tdépila 50, whereas. 
uime rin, therefore, where- cap ceann, moreover, be- 
fore. sides, furthermore. 
af 4n &Obap pain, therefore. nac tt cane 
maf fin Féin, even 80. . nd, nd 50, 
biov 50, although, whether 
...OF. 


452. In Munster “ that...not’’ is usually translated 
by N& followed by the dependent form of the verb. 
n& neither aspirates nor eclipses. In the past tense 
it becomes n4p which causes aspiration. “ Whenever 
“ that...not ” follows a negative (or a virtual negative) 
phrase, n4 50 is used (n4 sup in the past tense). 

CA flor aise féin n& furl an ceapt aise. He 
knows himself that he is not right. 

Ni vem (or Derm) nd 50 Bruit an Ceapt ase. 
I don’t say that he is not right. 


Nc is used in Munster as a part of the verb 1p. 


453. The use of MR before a clause is noteworthy. 
ra map soubsipic pé, (according) as he said. 
taf map BI Pé DEIC MoOLIAONA FICesD 6 fon. 
Beyond (or compared with) how it was 30 years 

ago. 
10T406 map Dei TH, regarding what you say. 
Cains fé maz 4 paid Fionn. He came to whera 
Finn was. 
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map 4c or map 4cd1o, that is, ViZ., 1.€. 
maf 50 mbs4d 140 FEIN DO deunam An 
tniorna, as if it were they who per- 
formed the act. 
mai an scevona, likowise. 


man Seat sp, on account of. 


CHAPTER IX. 


454. Interjections and Interjectional Phrases. 


d, O (the sign of the Vocative 
case). 
e1rc, hush! list! 
Porton! | 
Paipion! 
Mo bron! Alas! 
Mo épeac ! 
Mo téan ! 
Mo téan seup! 
feud ! Behold ! lo! 
O ba ba! o¢! ue! ueon! Alas! 
Mo ndipe t4! Shame on you! 
4 va! Hurrah for ... ! 


LAitce nomac | Welcome! 
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014 00 testa! 
*Sé Do Besta! ; 

SLén test (tb) ! 

Sdn veo agat (45416) } 
Deannact test (Ud)! 
014 Linn ! 

Mairead ! 

fors10 (foigne) ! 

Faire ! 

So 0cé10 c4 pan! 

So poipdigi1d Oia Out! 
Oi "00 torc! 

Circ vo beut! 

Mo goipm ta! 

Suo orc! 

Stéince ! 

Mait an fear! 

Mart an duacartt! 
Ourdeacar test ! 

So paid matt 45 4t i 

So n-é1pugid 40 tear ! 
Nan Léi510 Ora pin ! 

So mbesnnuig10 O10 Out ! 


So maipip, 

So maiud ca! 

So Of611'O 014 onainn! 

Ordce matt duc ! 

So otusgsid O14 010Ce 
that out ! 


Hail! 


Good-bye! 


God be with us! 
Well! Musha! 
Patience ! 

Take care! Fie! 
Safe home ! 

God prosper you! 


Silence ! 
Bravo ! 


Good health ! 


Good man ! 
Good fellow ! 


Thanks !' thank you! 


Good luck to you! 

God forbid! 

God save you! 
morning! &e. 


Good 


Long life to you! 


God help us! 

May you havea good night! 

May God give you a good 
uight ! 
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So mouadar0 "O14 teac! God grant you success ! 


Slén covstt4 na h-ord¢e Sound night’s sleep to 


Asac ! you! 
So scovtain so pam ! May you sleep peacefully 
Dail 6 Ora of ! God bless you! 
Curveacan Dé Leat |! May God accompany you: 
P40 paogait spac |! Long life to you! 
Duard Lesc ! 
ere i Success to you ! 
'Sead! Well ! 
'Sead anor ! There now! 
Cosszi 1 tert | Whisper (here) ! 
Ambar ! Indeed ! 
Mo spardin cporde tu! Bravo ! 
& cur | My dear ! 
dé aide ! Dear me! 


CHAPTER X. 


WORD-BUILDING. 


Prefixes. 


555. The following is a list of the principal prefixes 
used in Irish. Some of them have double forms 


owing to the rule cot te caot. 
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air or éip, back, again; like the English re- ; 


ioc, payment; sipioc, repayment, restitu- 


tion. 
am or atin, fnéid, even; aimpérd, un- 
even. 
ang, Mtn, crldt, time; 1 n-ancpat, un- 
timely. 
Di_—s«y,.: DIO,* ceann, & head; vic¢eannsd 


| Negative/ to behead. 
mi ,, mio, / particles | comasipte, an advice; mio- 
comaipile, an evil advice. 


neam ,, neim, nro, a thing; neihnd, no- 
thing, non-entity. 
esr, céiroesp, friendship; ear- 


céiproesr, enmity. 

é or 64, a negative particle. It eclipses c and t and 
becomes éa5 before r. Corp, just; éa5coin, 
unjust; trom, heavy; éwotyom, light; 
cormait, like; eusramait, different, 

opoc, bad, evil; mear, esteem; opoc-rhear, reproach, 
disesteem. 

coth, equal; aimpip, time; corh-aimrpeapac, contem- 
porary. 


* of, ojo eclipse words beginning with b or f, viomburdeacap, 
ingratitude. 
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an, mon, big; an-mop, very big. 

11, 101, ost, a colour; 10l04t4c, Many- 
coloured. 

16, mon, big; p6-rnop, too big. 

rap, Intensifying / te, warm; pdp-te, excessively 

particles warm 

L4n, AVOBEIL, vast; Ldén-salObéll, 
awfully vast. 

an, Bi4n'04, ugly; ap-gpdanvoa, very 
ugly. 


teat, a half; teat-uain, half an hour; rseut, a story; 
Leit-pseul, an excuse. 


in, 10n, fit, suitable; oeunca, done; in-oeuncas, fit to 
be done; pdrdce, said; 10n-pdrdce, fit to be 
said ; 10n-motcs; praiseworthy ; 10n-6tta, 
drinkable; in-ttce, eatable, edible. (See 
pars. 286, 288.) 


feumn, before; pdrdte, said; peurh-410ce, aforesaid. 


rt, back; rrit-teacc, coming and going; fyut-bualad, 
palpitation, or a return stroke. 


van, a feminine prefix; flat, a prince; ban-flatt, a 
princess ; bain-cigeapina, a lady. 


at, a reiterative particle: pad, a saying; at-pdv, 
8 repetition; ats, another time; an 
AtoLiad4in, next year; an satfeacctmain, 
next week. dt has sometimes the force 
of ‘‘dis’’ in dismantle, as cumavd, to form; 


4téumad, 
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to deform, destroy; piogad, 


to crown, to elect a king; atpiogad, to de- 


throne, 


bit, dio, lasting, constant; buan, lasting; niot-buan, 
everlasting ; bit-fipeun, ever-faithful. 


vo and ro, two particles which have directly opposite 
meanings, as have often the letters o and rf. 
Oo denotes difficulty, ill, or the absence oy 
some good quality; ro denotes the opposite. 


00-deunta, hard to bedone ro-veunta, easy to be done 


DOLép, SOLrOW 

‘oonsr, bad-luck 

oubac, sad 

OAsarobin, POOF 

0401, & fool 

‘it, want, misery 
oubvbsilce, vice 

‘soy, condemned, dear 
oocaép, barm 

‘oona, unlucky, unhappy 
ooinesann, bad weather 
Docsamaitl, inconvenient 


456, 


poly, comfort, Joy 
ronsp, good-luck 


fubsc, merry 


parobin, rich 

r4o1, & wise man 

rit, peace, plenty 
pubaitce, virtue 

r4on, free, cheap 
rocar, profit 

rona, lucky, happy 
roineann, fine weather 
rocamait, convenient 


Affixes or Terminations. 


ac, when it is the termination of an adjective, means 
full of, abounding in: bustan, & word; 
DAatpac, wordy, talkative; reupac, grassy. 
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ac, when it is the termination of a noun, denotes a 
person or personal agent: as Eipeannac, an 
Irishman; Atbdanac, a Scotchman. 


acc is an abstract termination, like the English -ness: 
milir, sweet; mitpescc, sweetness. 


N.B.—The termination -acc is usually added to 
adjectives. 


arde, wurde, 1'de, are personal terminations denoting 
an agent: rseut, astory; pseuturoe, a story- 
teller; cor, a foot; coipde, a pedestrian. 


sine, ie, are also personal terminations denoting an 
agent: ceats, deceit; ceatsaipe, a deceiver. 


amait, a termination having the very same force as 
the English like or ly: feapamait, manly; 
flaiteamail, princely, generous. 


ap, ear, or sometimes fr alone, an abstract termination 
like act: mait, good: maiteap, goodness; 
ceann, & head; ceannar, headship, authority. 


bsp and tye have a collective force: as, ouitte, a leaf 
(of a tree); outteadsy, foliage. 


04, 04, OF T4, 18 an adjectival termination which has 
usually the force of the English -lke: 
moos, majestic; Goa, golden; sattoa, 
exotic, foreign (from salt, a stranger, a 
foreigner). 
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e 1s an abstract termination like a¢c or ap: whenever 
it is added to an adjective the resulting 
abstract noun, owing to the rule ‘ caot 
le caot,”’ has the very same form as 
the genitive singular feminine of the adjective: 
as, fal, generous; féile, generosity; do, 
high; 4voe, height; seat, bright; site, 
brightness; Aitne, beauty. 


Lac, nac, plac, Tad, trac, have all the same meaning 
as ¢, viz., full of, abounding in: muc, a pig; 
muctac, a piggery; coilt, a wood; coiltcead, 
a place full of woods; fuitcesac, bloody; 
toiltesé (coilceannac), willing. 


map means full of, abounding in: ceol, music; ceot- 
may, musical; speann, fun; speannman, 
full of fun, amusing; cialtrhap, sensible, 
intelligent. 


Gift, DOI, OY TOP, denotes a personal agent: peat, & 
scythe; ppealsooin, a Mower, reaper; ‘OvIf\- 
reo, a door-keeper, 


Diminutives. 


457. In Irish there are three diminutive termina- 
tions, viz., in, 4n, and 65. However, in is practically 
the only diminutive termination mm Modern Irish as 
An and 65 have almost lost their diminutive force. A 
double diminutive is sometimes met with, as 4yvodinin, 
a very little height. 
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in. 


458. The termination in, meaning “small” or 
“‘ little,” may be added to almost every Irish noun, 
Whenever the final consonant is broad it must be made 
slender (as the in always remains unaltered), the 
vowels undergoing the same changes as in the 
formation of the genitive singular, but C is not 
changed into § (see pars. 60 and 78). 


Spal, aD ass apaitin, a little ass 

resp, & man finin, & , man 

sort, a field Supcin, a ,, field 
caitteadé, anold woman caitticin, a ,, old woman 
rr4i0, & street m4roin, a ,, street, a lane 


If the noun ends in €, drop the € and add in; but 
if the noun ends in 4, drop the 4 and attenuate the 
preceding consonant; then add 7n. 


p4irpoe péipoin Nona Nowin méta- = maAitin 


Pad 


459. an. , 

rrutdn, a brook, from put, a stream. 
4ro4n, & hillock, » fro, high. 
‘oestsin, a knitting-needle, ,, ‘oeats, a thorn. 
biopi4n, a pin, »» dif, & spit. 
Leabyiin, a booklet, »» teaban, a book. 
seus4n, a twig, » seus, a branch. 
toc4n, a little lake, » voc, a lake. 
Psiatén, @ wing, 9 1514t, A shield. 


The above are examples of real diminutives, but 
such examples are not very numerous. 
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460. OS. 
piartos (péirceos), a worm, from prart, a reptile. 
Laros, amatch, ,, var, @ light. 
SABLOS, a little fork,,, satat, a fork. 


These are examples of real diminutives in 6s, but 
such real diminutives are not numerous, as most nouns 
in 65 have practically the same meaning as the nouns 
from which they were derived (the latter being now 
generally obsolete): cuileds, a fly, from cuit, a fly; 
oypeos, & briar, from oyu, a briar; rumnreds, an 
ash, from fuinnre, an ash. 


In Craig’s Grammar we find Lucdég, a rat (tv¢, a mouse). This 
example is a striking instance of the fact that the termination 65 is 
losing (if it has not already lost) its diminutive force. 


All derived nouns in 6s are feminine. 


Denived Nouns. 


461. Words are of three classes—Simple, Derivative, 
and Compound. All simple words are, as a general 
rule, monosyllables; they are the roots from which 
derivative and compound words spring. Derivative 
words are made up of two or more pirts. These parts 
undergo slight changes when they are united to form 
words, and thus the component parts are somewhat 
disguised. The difficulty which presents itself to a 
student in the spelling of Irish is more apparent than 
real. The principle of vowel-assimilation is the key to 
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Irish spelling. Leta student once thoroughly grasp 
the rules for ‘“caot te caot, &c,’ ‘‘ aspiration,” 
-“ eclipsis,” ‘‘attenuation,’’ and ‘‘syncope,’’ and im- 
mediately all difficulty vanishes. 


Derivatives are formed of simple words and particles. 
The most important of the latter have been already 
given under the headings ‘“‘Prefixes”’ and ‘‘Affixes.”’ 
We will here give some examples of derivative nouns, 
a careful study of which will enable the student to 
split up the longest words into their component paris, 
and thus arrive at their meanings. 


462. thom means heavy; thomar, 2.¢., thom+a4r 
(the abstract termination) means heaviness or weight; 
éaotyom, light, from trom, and the negative particle 
éa, which eclipses c and c, hence the v0; éso0tpomar, 
lightness, from é4, not; trom, heavy; ar, ness; 
comhtpom, impartial, fair, or just; from com, equal, 
and ctpom, heavy; comtpomarp, impartiality, fair- 
ness, &¢.; éascomtpom, partial, unjust; from éa+ 
com+ctpom; éascomtpomar, partiality, injustice ; 
from é4+com+tpom+ap. Speataovéip, a reaper ; 
from rpeat, a scythe, and voip, an affix denoting an 
agent; the «is put in between the t and ° to assist 
pronunciation: céipoe, friends; cdiroesr, friendliness, 
friendship; euscdioesr, unfriendliness, hostility : 
pespamtscc, manliness; from feap + amait + 
aeT: neith-geanarmtacc, unamiability; from nei, 
mot + sean, affection + amet + act: piogacct, 8 
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kingdom, from piog+aec: coméptap, comparison, 
emulation, competition; from co (cum), equal, and 
morpicar, greatness, t.e., comparing the greatness of 
one thing with that of another. 


463. Compound nouns are formed by the union of 
two or more simple nouns, or of & noun and an 
adjective. 


(A.) A compound noun formed of two or more 
nouns, each in the nominative case, has its declension 
determined by the last noun. Its gender also is that 
of the last noun, unless the first nonn-part be such 
as requires a different gender. The first word quali- 
fies the second, and the initial consonant of the 
second is usually aspirated. 


(B.) If the compound is formed of a noun in the 
nominative form followed by a genitive noun, the 
first is the principal noun, and determines the de- 
clension and gender; the second qualifies the first, 
and generally remains unaltered, and the aspiration 
of the initial consonant in this case depends on the 
gender of the first noun. See par. 21(f). 


We will give here a few examples of the two chief 
kinds of compound nouns, It is usnal to employ a 
hyphen between the nouns in Class A, but not in 
Class B. 
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465. Class A. 
bpeus-fi, a pseudo king bpeus, a lie, and pi, a king 
bun-pput, a fountain bun, a source, origin, and 
fut, a stream 
cat-barin, a helmet cat, a battle, and bdr, 
top, head 


clap-fotarp, twilight 
clois-teac, a beifry ctos, a clock, bell, and 
teac, a house 
cp4ob-flesrs, & garland cfisob, a branch, and 
flears, a wreath 
ct-caint, back-aiting cat, the back of the head, 
and cainc, talk 
caoipi-feoit, mutton reoit, flesh ; caoria, a sheep 
Laoig-feoit, veal | Laos, a calf; muc, a pig 
muic-feoit, pork, bacon | mayic, a beef 
maipic-feoit, beef 
L&h-o14, a household god 
Ldm-euosc, a handker- 
chief, a napkin 


l4m, a hand; 014, God; 
ev'04c, a cloth; éyvo, a 


sledge 

Ldmn-opro, & hand-sledge s 

Leit-ps5eul,* an excuse teat, a half, and rseut, 
a story 


6p-plat, a sceptre; on, gold; and plac, a rod 
cip-S740, patriotism; cip, country; and spav, love 


“54d mo leit-preul i beg your pardon. (Lit. Accept my excuse). 
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465. Class B. 

bpac tatre, a winding-sheet (a garment of death). 

feo ceoil, a musician (a man of music). 

reap fears, a seer (a man of knowledge; rior, gen. 
reap). 

reap cise, a householder (a man of a house). 

mac Tipe, a wolf (son of (the) country). 

cui maria, an otter (a hound of the sea; mun, gen 
mafia). 

Laos mayid, a seal (a calf of the sea). 

reap 1onaro, & lieutenant, vicegerent (a man of place) 

ceac ots, an inn, hotel (a house of entertainment). 

maigipTip poole, a schoolmaster (a master of a school). 

ub ciftce, a hen-egg (an egg of a hen.) 

bean pide or bean t-pide, a fairy (a woman of the 
riod, a fairy hill). 


466. A Noun and an Adjective. 
4tro-tti, a high king. 
4po-Tigespins, & sovereign lord. 
4fro-pé1m, supreme power, chief power. 
claon-typeit, partiality ; claon, inclined: and bpert, a 
judgment. 


cflom-tesc, a druidical altar; cpom, bent; and teac, 
a stone, flag. 


DAOf-Opeit, condemnation ; osop, condemned. 


DsOP\-ONL4C, a bond-slave; Os5ldc¢, a servant. 
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VEespbpdtaip COEeapb-Hpd- ‘Oearid, real or true. 
tom), & brother by blood bpadteaip and pap, brother 

oeipdbpiap, a sister by and sister (in reli- 
blood. | gion). 

rior-uirse, spring water: rion, true, pure; wuipse, water. 

S4ipb-pfion, a tempest: sapdb, rough; and rion, weather. 

Sipp-fiad, a hare: seapp, short; and fad, a deer. 

nusd-duine, an upstart: nusd, new, fresh; and ouine, 

@ person. . 
redn-atain, a grandfather, 


pean-pean-atain (pé-pean- 
stain), a great grand- 
father. 


resn, old; atain, a father. 
mactain, a mother; 
soir, age. 


rean-mdtaip, a grand- 


mother. 


pesct, law; ‘olige is a 
more common word 
fesan-Aoir, old age. for law. 
rean-neacc, the old law. 
Theun-feap, & brave man. 
Tpletun-Laoc, a hero. 
rsoji-peatd, & freehold: peatb, possession. 
chom-tuge, a nightmare. 
wusapal-ataip, & patriarch. 
rsoib-c1att, folly, silliness: paot, silly; and c1stt, sense 
roip-bpuatap, an adverb: foip, before; and opratan, a 
word. 
pee a frontier, extremity; :meatt, a border, 4 
em. 


roi-Opiert, a prejudice (a fore-judgment). 
poip-neapc, violence. 
roip-é1Re4n, oppression, comovulsion. 
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Formation of Adjectives. 


467. (a) Adjectives may be formed from many 
nouns by the addition of SC or eC, which signifies 
full of, abounding in. All these adjectives belong to 
the first declension, and are declined like vipeac. 


NOUN. 
reaps, anger 
ruil, blood 
feu, grass 
buard, victory 
brets, a lie 


vicealt, one’s best endea- 


vour 
resram, standing 
5no, work 
clu, fame 
psaotar, toil 
Lav, a loop 
rsogat, life 
rait, sufficiency 
Atos, Scotland 
Sacrpain, England 
cpaod, branch 
caryiais5. a rock 
bpon, sorrow 
pat, dirt 
rior, knowledge 
Ata, JOY 
ooilsior, Sorrow 


ADJECTIVE. 
feansac, angry 
fuitceac. dloody 
feupisc, grassy 
busvdae, victorious 
breusac, false, lying 
DiceslLac, energetic 


pesrrhac, steadfast 
Snotac, husy 
cliiteac. famous 
pAotsiac, industrious 
Laibsc, deceitful 
psogtac, long-lived 
patac, satiated 
Atbansac, Scotch 
Sacrpanac, English 
cplaobac, ovranchy 
caipgead, rocky 
bronac, sorrowful 
patac, dirty 

rlopac, intelligent 
Atapac, Joyous 
voilgiopac, sorrowful 


NOUN. 
clear, a trick 
Cuippe, weariness 
wrse, water 
neut, a cloud 
teanbd, a child 
540t, wind 
immnivde, anxiety 
cumasct, power 
feutt,-a star 
aigie, care 
foigi0, patience 
e4sla, fear 
coil, & will 
cupam, heed 


10mapic4, too wuch 
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ADJECTIVE. 
clearaé, tricky 
cuippesac, weary 
uipsedc, watery 
neutac, cloudy 
Lteandsc, childish 
540t4¢, windy 
imnivesc, anxlous 
cumactac, powerful 
feutcac, starry 
aipeac, attentive 
poigroesc, patient 
easlac, timid 
coilceanac, willing 
cupamac, careful 
1omapcac, excessive, 

copious 


(b). Many adjectives are formed by adding MAR 


to nouns. 


All these adjectives belong to the first declension 


and are declined like mon. 


NOUN. 
40, luck 
ceot, music 
cisll, sense 
feu, grass 
reoit, flesh 
ronn, fancy 


ADJECTIVE. 
some, lucky. 
ceolman, musical 
c1altmap, sensible 
feupmap, grassy 
feotman, fleshy 
fonnmap, desirous 
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NOUN. ADJECTIVE. 

sloin, glory Hlopmap, glorioue 
sresnn, fun Breannmap, funny 
Luac, price, value Luacmap, valuable 
Lion, number Lionmap, DUMerous 
nearc, strength neapcmhap, powerful 
rs4t, a shadow rsitman, shy, startled 
Lut, activity Latmap, active, nimble 


(c). Very many adjectives are formed from nouns 
by the addition of SMA11 or CAMAIL (both pro- 
nounced oo-il or u-wil). All these adjectives belong 
to the third declension. | 

NOUN. ADJECTIVE. 


reap, a man fespamait, manly 
bean, 2 woman beanamail, womanly 
plait, a prince flaiteamail, generous 
ainm, a name Ainmeamaitl, renowned 
mear, esteem mearpamait, estimable 
Ld (pl. taete), a day Laeteaniait, daily 
5y4in, hatred Srdineamait, hateful 


cis (pl. céivoe), a friend céipvoeamait, friendly 
nama(pl.n4imve),an enemy n4dimoeamait, hostile 


crore, a heart cporveamait, hearty, gay 

i (gen. piog), a king fiogamait, kingly, royal 

caoi (pl. caoite), a way caoiteamail, opportune 

ian, order fiapamait, subject, docile 
obedient 

sean, affection seanamait, affectionate 


mov, manner movatmail, mannerly 
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NOUN. 
cip (pl. ciopta), country 


meipnesé, 

mipnesc, 

ceine (pl. ceinte), fire 

pla, (pl. pléioce), amoun- 
tain 

Sreann, fun 

eun, 2 bird 

comuppa, a neighbour 

vapdncap, authority 


courave 


ADJECTIVE. 
cioptamail, country-like, 
homely, social 


mipneama, courageous 


ceinceamait, fiery, igneous 
plé1bteamaitl, mountain- 
ous | 
Sfleannamail, funny, gay 
eunasamait, bird-like, airy 
comuppamait, neighbourly 
bapdntamail, authentic 


(d). There is a fourth class of adjectives formed 
by the termination 04 (0.45); but it is not as large 


as the three preceding classes. 


The following are 


some of the principal ones :— 


01404, godly, divine 
respo4, masculine 
b4n’04, feminine 
od, golden, gilt 
Laocv4, heroic 
reanoa, ancient 


oaona (oAon04) human 

Srinovs, ugly 

cy\604, brave 

vbeod,, lively 

54LL04, exotic or foreign 

naomts (naomva), holy 
saintly 


Compound adjectives are extremely common in 
Irish, being usually formed by the union of two or 
more simple adjectives (sometimes of a noun and an 
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adjective); but these compound adjectives present no 


difficulty once the simple adjectives have been 
mastered. 


FORMATION OF VERBS 
468. Verbs can be readily formed from nouns and 
adjectives by the addition of 15 or 115. ‘The addi- 
tion of this termination is sometimes accompanied by 


syncope, which often necessitates slight vowel changes 
in accordance with the rule ‘‘ caot te caot.”’ 


469. (a). Verbs derived from Nouns. 


NOUN. VERB (Stem). 

ainm, & Dame ainmnigs, name 

beats, life beatuig, nourish 

cuimne, Memory cinrnms, remember 

curd, & part cu1'018 Le, assist (take part 
with) 

cat, the back of the head cwutuig, retire 

psotan, exertion psotpuns, exert 

cuaipic, & visit cuantimsg, visit, search 

Leay, improvement Learuig, IMprove 

neapic, strength neapcig, strengthen 

act, a decree actus, decree, enact 

vip, death virus, put to death 

cat, a battle cats, contend, fight 

céim,astep —~ céimntg, step, advance 

upiog, an end cpioénus, finish 


cyt, @ trembling critms, tremble 


NOUN. 


sonca, hunger, injury 
10m40, multitude 


Oyo, an order 
rotur, a light 


cur (cor), a beginning 


Theoi, & guide 
pian, pain 
obain, work 
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VERB (Stem). 

popes, injure 
1omaoms, multiply 
Oproug, order, command 
portly gs, enlighten 
coruig, begin 

Theopmy, guide, lead 
pranuig, cause pain 
oiojug, work 


(bd). Yerbs derived from Adjectives. 


ADJECTIVE. 
4vo, high 
bin, white 
‘oud, black 
bovarp, deaf 
bun, lasting 
follur, apparent 
guar, cold 
Las, weak 
plan, well 
ciim, dry 
voct, poor 
ceart, right 
min, fine 
imot, low 
umat, humble 
parovip, rich 


VERB (Stem). 


' Ayvours, raise 


bénuig, whiten 

oubdiwg, blacken 
bovis, deafen, bother 
busanwis preserve 
foittris, reveal, show 
fuapuig, cool, chill 
Lapis, weaken 

plang, make well, cure 
Tiopmins, or Tpimig, dry 
boctig, impoverish 
ceapcig, correct 

minig, make fine, explain 
ipus, lower 

umtuis, humble 
parovopig, enrich 


The compound verbs are very few, and are there- 
fore of little consequence to the beginner. 
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PART Ill.—SYNTAX, 


CHAPTER L 


The Article. 

470. In Irish the article always precedes its noun, 
and agrees with it in gender, number and case 
as, on reap, the man; na grip, the men; an fig, of the 
man; na mnd, of the woman. 


471. When one noun governs another in the geni- 
tive case the article cannot be used with the first 
noun : as, mac 4n fi, the son of the man; reap an 
tise, the man of the house, &c. 

Notice the difference betwcen the son of the man, 
mac An fip, and @ son of the man, mac D0’n fFesn. 

Exceptions. (1) When a demonsirative adjective is 
used with the first noun (the governing one), the 
article must also be used; as, c4 an Teac pain ma 
¢apiad Le viol, that house of my friend’s is for sale. 


(2) If the two nouns form a compound word, the 
article is used before the first, if used in English: a 
newspaper, pdipeup nuarvedscca; but, the newspaper, 
4n paipeup nudarvedscTta, 
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(3) When the noun in the genitive case is an 
indefinite* one, which denotes a part of something, the 
material of which a thing is made, or the contents of the 
first noun, the article is used with the first noun when 
it is used in English :-— 

an speim apdin, the piece of bread. 
an mls mine, the bag of meal. 
4n cptupsin uipse, the little jug of water. 


We say blar apdin, for, the taste of bread; votav 
éips, the smell of fish; mac piog, the son of a king ; 
because if the noun in the genitive expresses quality, 
connection, or origin, the governing noun does not 
take the artitle. 


472. If a nominative be followed by several geni. 
tives the article can be used only with the last (it 
‘‘the” be used in English), as, tpuime ¢inn an 
capaitt, the weight of the horse’s head. 


The article is often omitted before a noun which is 
antecedent to a relative clause; as, Ir € Duine 00 bi 
ann. He is the person who was there. 


478. In the following cases the definite article is 
frequently used in Irish though not used in English. 


(1) Before surnames, when not preceded by a 
Christian name, a8, Raib an Opeatnac ann? Was 
Walsh there ? 


* See par. 6865. G 
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(2) Before the names of some countries, a8, an 
Sp4inn, Spain; an franc, France; pi na n-Eipeann, 
the king of Ireland: also before Rome, ’pan R61, in 
Rome; 6’n Roi, from Rome. The article is not used 
before the names of Ireland, England or peotens in 
the nominative and dative cases. 


(8) Before abstract nouns: 4n c-ocpar, hunger. 
Ip matt an t-snntlann 4n c-ocpor. Hunger is a good 
sauce, 
We frequently use an d4r for “ death.” 
The article is not used in such sentences, as :— 
TA ocpar opm. Lam hungry. 
(4) Before nouns qualified by the demonstrative 


adjectives: oan reap rain, that man; an bean po, this 
woman. . 


(5) Before adjectives used as nouns: 


an mhait as5ur 4n c-olc, goodness and badness. 
Ip feapp Liom an slop nd an Dears. I prefer green to 
red. 


(6) After ‘‘Cé’’ meaning ‘‘ which ” or “ what.” 
Cé an resp? Which man ? 
Cé sn teabap? What book ? 
(7) To translate “apiece,” “per” or “a” before 
words expressing weight and measure ; 
Raot sn ceann. Sixpence apiece. 
In speaking of a period of time ra (1np 4n) is used . 
Qs, uaif fa MoLIADAIN, ONCE A Year. 
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(8). Before titles : 


On t-staip Cogan ta Spamna. Father Hugene 
O’Growney. 
An t-ataip Pesoap Us Laogaine. Father Peter 
O’Leary. : 
On voctaip Dubstap Ve h-foe. Dr. Douglas Hyde. 
(9) To express any attribute: 


& bean na otpi mb6. O woman of three cows. 


(10) The article is used before the word denoting 
the use to which a thing is put, or the place where a 
thing is found or produced. 

Mla na mine. The meal bag, i.e., the bag for hold- 
ing meal. 
Cpuipsin an wise. The water-jug. 


‘Compare these with the following :— 
dn mdts mine. The bag of meal. 
An cpdipsin upse. The jug of water. 


(11) Before the word “uite’” meaning “every.” 
An wile feapn. Hvery man. 
dn uite tin. Every country. 


(12) Whenever an indefinite noun, accompanied by 
an adjective is predicated of a pronoun by means of 
the verb ir, the definite article must be used with the 
noun whenever the adjective is placed immediately 
after the verb. 

Ip ppeds an t4é. It is a fine day. 
Ip mait an peap ta. You are a good map 
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(18) Before the names of seasons, months, days of 
the week (when not preceded by the word 06). 
dn é sn Satan acd asainn? Is to-day Saturday ? 
An inoiu an Luan ? 
An é reo 4n Luan? 
Inviu an dome, To-day is I'riday. 


Is this Monday ? 


CHAPTER II 


The Noun. 


474. In Irish one noun governs another in the 
yenllive Case, and the governed noun comes after the 
governing one. 

Ceann an capaitt. The horse’s head. 

The noun; Cap siWl in the genitive case is aspirated by the article 
because it is musculine gender. It would not be aspirated if it were 
feminine. (See par. 40.) 

475. When the governed noun in the genitive is a 
proper name it is generally aspirated, whether it be 
masculine or feminine, although the article is not 
used. 

Peann Mdine. Mary’s pen. 
Leatan Seagdin. John’s book. 


The last rule is by no means generally true of place 
names. 
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476. When the noun in genitive case has the force 
of an adjective, it is not preceded by the article, but 
its initial consonant is subject to precisely the same 
rules, with regard to aspiration and eclipsis, as if it 
were a simple adjective, i.ec., it is aspirated if. the 
governing noun be nominative or accusative singular 
feminine, or genitive singular masculine. It is 
eclipsed if the governing noun be in the genitive 
plural. 

ub cipice, a hen-egg (an egg of a hen). 
uive cifice, of a hen-egg. 

resp ceoil, a musician. 

rip ceoit, of a musician. 

na brean sceoit, of the musicians. 


477. Apposition has almost entirely disappeared in 
modern Irish, the second noun being now usually in 
the nominative case, no matter what the case of 
the first may be. 


478. A noun used adjectively in English is trans- 
lated into Irish by the genitive case. 


A gold ring, pdinne 6ip (lit. a ring of gold). 
A hen-egg, ub ciptce. 
Oatmeal, min coipice. 


479. Collective nouns (except in their own plurals) 
always take the article and qualifying adjectives in 
the singular; they sometimes take a plural pronoun, 
and may take a plural verb. 
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CAéngZao4p an Gurdesn cupsd pin vo Létaip Finn asur 
vo besnnuig piso 06. That company of warriors 
came into the presence of I'inn, and saluted him 
(fit. to him), 


480. Nouns denoting fulness or a part of anything 
are usually tollowed by the preposition oe and the 
dative case, but the genitive is also used. 


ceann (or 5404p) 0’4p nssdpiaid, one of our hounds. 
bpp mo Boise, the top of my shoe. 
Lén mo Ouipn, the full of my fist. 

In phrases such as ‘‘some of us,” “‘ one of them,”’ 
&c., ‘of us,” ‘of them,” &c., are usually translated 
by againn, aca, &c.; but vinn, viob, &c., may also be 
used. 


481. The personal numerals from vist to vdpeus 
inclusive (see par. 177) generaliy take their nouns 
in the genitive plural: beipc mac, two sons; naonban 
reas, nine men (lit. two of sons, nine of men). 

& tap MAC A5ur 4 OTA Ban. 
His three sons and their three wives. 


482. When used partitively they take ve with the 
dative. 
O41d Pé nsaonbap Vi0d fd ’n Lod. 
He drowned nine of them under the lake. 
Nao nsonbsp Ve maopaid na h-Eineann. 
Nine times nine of the stewards of Erin. 
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Personal Nouns. 


488, An Irish name consists of two parts, the ainm- 
bairord (or simply ainm), which corresponds to the 
English Christian name, and the ytoimnead, the sur- 
name or family name. 


Surnames were first used in Ireland about the eleventh century : 
until that time every Irish personal name was significant, «und 
sometimes rendered more so by the application of some epithet. 
‘¢In the early ages individuals received their names from epithets 
implying some personal peculiarity, such as colour of hair, com- 
plexion, size, figure, certain accidents of deformity, mental qualities, 
such as bravery, fierceness, &c.’’ Joyce’s ‘‘ Irish Names of Places."’ 


484. When the Christian name is used in address- 
ing a person, it is always in the vocative case, and 
preceded by the particle 4, which causes aspiration, 
€.g.: 

fan liom, 4 Seagdin. Wait for me, John. 
Dia OUT, 46 Seumaip. Good morning, James. 


485. When the Christian name is in the genitive 
case, it is aspirated, e.g. : 


Leaban MAipe. Mary's book. 
Ssisn Seoipre. George’s knife. 


486. Surnames when not preceded by a Christiai 
name usually take the termination iC, which has 
the force of a patronymic (or father-name), and are 
declined like mapcac (par. 57). They are usually 
preceded by the article excent in the vocative case: 
an Psonac, Power; capatt an Opianaizg, O’Brien’s horse 
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Two forms are admissible in the yvocative case; 
facility of pronunciation is the best guide, e.g., Sav 
teit, 4 Opranaig. Come here, O’Brien. & Mic Wi 
Laogaine, O'Leary. & Mic Ui Suitne, MacSweeney. 


48. Surnames occurring in Ireland to-day are of 
three classes: (1) Surnames of Gaelic origin. These 
in almost every instance have the prefix 6 (Ua) or 
mac tor a male, snd Ni or Nic for a female. 
(2) Surnames of old fereign origin. The majority of 
these have no prefix. (8) Surnames of late foreign 
origin. Only a few of these have acquired a distinct 
form, pronounced in an Irish way. 


488. When the surname is preceded by any ot the 
words O (tis), Mac, Ni, Nic, the surname is in the 
genitive case, and is aspirated after Ni or fic, but 
not after O or Mac: ¢g., Seagd4n Mac Vorinaitt, 
John McDonnell; maipe Ni Conaitt, Mary O’Con- 
nell; Orapmimn0 O Conaitt, Dermot O’Connell; Noépa 
Nic Domnaitt, Nora McDonnell. 


489. When the whole name is in the genitive case, 
the words after ti (gen. of O or Ua) and mic (gen. 
of Mac) are aspirated; Ni and Nic do not change in 
genitive. teaban Seumair Ui Opiain, James O’Brien’s 
book; 06 Opiain Mic Vomnaitt, Brian McDonnell’s 
cow. 


490. Msc and O aspirate when they really mean 
“son” and ‘‘grandson”’ respectively. 
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Mac Domnaitt, Donal’s son. 
Mac Oomnaitt, McDonnell. 
6 Oy4in, Brian’s grandson. 
© Oyain, O’Brien. 


491. Some surnames take the article after Mac and 
nic—e.g.: 


Seumsr Mac an Odo, James Ward. 
No6pa Me on Utcaig, Nora MeNulty. 


CHAPTER III. 
The Adjective. 


492. An adjective may be used either predicatively 
or attributively. An adjective is used predicatively 
when it 1s predicated of a noun by a verb, and in this 
case it is usually separated from the noun by the 
verb. ‘‘The way was long, the wind was cold.” 
‘“The day is fine.” ‘*‘He made the mantles green.” 
‘*Long,’’ ‘‘ cold,” ‘‘ fine,” and ‘‘ green”’ are used pre- 
dicatively. Anadjective is used attributively whenever 
it is not separated from the noun by the verb, and is 
not predicated of a noun by a verb: as, ‘‘ The infirm 
old minstrel went wearily along.” ‘‘ He made the 
green mantles.’ The adjectives ‘infirm,’ “old,” 
and “green” are here used attributively. 
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493. In Irish almost every common adjective can 
be used both predicatively and attributively. There 
are, however, one or two exceptions: opoc, bad, and 
veat, good, can never be used predicatively. If 
‘bad’? or “‘good”’ be used predicatively in the Eng- 
lish sentence, we must use otc, bad, or mait, good, 
in Irish. Never say or write ir veas é for “he is 
good,” but ip mart 6, &e. 


The adjective 1omda is always used predicatively 
with ir. In Munster ’m6 is used instead of 10om%a. 


If 10M O4 MACE DO FAB An TLLUISE feo. 
(Tis) many a rider (that) has gone this way. 


ADJECTIVE USED ATTRIBUTIVELY. 
(a2) The Position of the Adjective. 


494. Asa genera’ rule the adjective follows its noun 
in Irish: as, teadap mop, a big book; reap mait, a 
good man. 


Exceptions. (1) A numeral adjective, whether ordi- 
nal or cardinal, when it consists of one word, always 
precedes its noun: as tpi ba, three cows; 04 cipc, 
two hens. The interrogative, possessive, and most of 
the indefinite adjectives also precede their noun. 


(2) Monosyllabie adjectives are frequently placed 
before the noun, but then the noun and adjective 
form a compound noun, and consequently the initial 
of the noun is aspirated, when possible. This ig 
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always the case with adjectives: oeas, good; opode, 
bad; rean, old; and frequently with nusvd, new; and 
rion, true. In this position the form of the adjectives 
never changes for number or case, but it is subject 
to the very same initial changes as if it were a noun. 


resn-fesn, an old man; rean-fip, old men. 
Treun-fesp, & brave man; 4po-pi, a high king. 
4n tresn-bean, the old woman; 

Lam an trean-fip, the hand of the old man. 


(3) When a name consists of two words the adjec- 
tive frequently comes between them: as, ‘ Suiab sea 
s5Cua,” ‘the bright Slieve Gua.”’ 


(b) Agreement of the Adjective. 


When an adjective is used attributively and fol- 
lows its noun, it agrees with the noun in gender, 
number, and case: as, bean mop, a big woman; mac 
an fin mhoin, the son of the big man; na pip mona, 
the big men. 

For the aspiration and eclipsis of the adjective see 
par. 149. 


498. Since the adjective in English has no inflexion 
for gender, it is quite a common thing to have 
one adjective qualifying two or more nouns of dif- 
ferent genders. Sometimes in Irish we meet with 
one adjective qualifying two nouns of different genders 
or numbers; in such cases the adjective follows the 
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latter noun, and agrees with it alone. However, the 
more usual method is to use the adjective after each 
noun: as, 

fean mait asur bean mait. 

A good man and woman. 


ADJECTIVE USED PREDICATIVELY. 
(a2) Position of the Adjective. 


496. An adjective used predicatively always fol- 
lows its noun, except when it is predicated by means 
of the verb 1S, in any of its forms, expressed or 
understood. 


The men are good, TA no rip mait. 
The day is fine, C4 sn Lé opneds. 

If the verb ir be used in these sentences, notice the 
position of the adjective and the use of the pronoun. 
The men are good, 17 matt na fip 140. 

The day is fine, Ip Dpeds an 14 6. 


(6b) Agreement of the Adjective. 
An adjective used predicatively never agrees with 
its noun in either gender, number, or case: in other 
words, the simple form of the adjective is always used. 


Moreover, it 18 never aspirated nor eclipsed by the 
noun. 


497. When the adjective comes immediately after 
the Past Tense or Conditional of ip (i.¢., ba or bud), 
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its initial is generally aspirated, when possible; but 


in this case it is not the noun which causes aspira- 
tion. 


Da bnedg on td 6. It was a fine day. 


498. Notice the difference in meaning between the 
following : -- 


Rinne ré na pseansaseupo He made the sharp knives. 
Rinne ré seup na Agen 


He made the knives sharp. 
Rinne ré no rpseans seryi 


TA 4n 66 mop oud. The big cow is black. 

TAé an BO Dub mon. The black cow is big. 

T4 an ordce Dopcs fliuc. The night is dark and wet. 
TA an ordce fluc vopés. The wet night is dark. | 


499. Adjectives denoting fulness or a part of any- 


thing are usually followed by oe with the dative 
‘ease : 


full of milk, Ldn ve bainne. 
two barrels full of water, 04 bapatle Lan v’ wise. 


NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 
Position of the Words. 


500. A numeral adjective, whether ordinal or 
cardinal, when it consists of one word, goes before 
the noun. 

ceityie capattt, four horses; ré caonug, six sheep. 

an ceu’d buacaitt, the first boy. 

The words for 40, 60, 80, 200, 800, &c., also pre- 
cede their nouns, 
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501. A numeral adjective, except those just men- 
tioned, consisting of two or more words, takes its 
noun immediately after the first part of the numeral: 
as, 

ceitpe capailt vets, fourteen horses, 
04 uan veus, twelve lambs, 
Od Buin DEUS if Ti ficro, seventy-two cows. 


502. When we wish to express large numbers in 
Irish, we may either place the unit digit first, then 
the tens, next the hundreds, and so on; or we may 
express them in the English order. Convenience for 
utterance and clearness of sense are the best guides 
in any particular case. 

The word SUS is generally used with the 
larger numbers CEO, mile, etc., and 1S with the 
smaller ones. 

129 miles, cés0 (mite) asur nao1 mile fides. 

79 horses, naoi Scapailt O4a5 If TH FICIO. 

5,635 men, cts thile asur pé Céad fean asur cas 

Fifi DEAS Apt FICIV. 
856 sheep, ré caonis oéa5 ip 04 fico asur (an) 
Ti CEA’. . 

1,666 years, ré blisdne if tpi FIcro asur (4p) ré 

céav Axsup (4p) mite. 

519 A.D., soir 00'n tTigeapns cig Cé4d a5up naor 

“"OE45. 

52,000 of the Roman army, 04 mite Vé4s ir 04 

ficio mile ve fPluas Romdénac. 
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More than 400 years, ctuilte(ad) (bpeir) osur 
ceitpe Cé40 DLISAVAIN. 
About 80, cuaium te (or timcealt Le) ceitpe ficro. 
9 ? 9 't ” ad 

The word rtige is often added to make it clear that 
miles not thousands is meant. Sé mite lige, or ré 
mite [oe] pPlige, sex miles. 

603. The initials of the numerals undergo the very 
zame changes with regard to aspiration and eclipsis 
as a noun would in the same position. 
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604. The article prefixes ct to aonmhad, first, and to 
o¢tmad, eighth, whether the following noun be mas- 
culine or feminine: as, 
. 4n t-o¢ctmad bean, the eighth woman. 


Initial Changes produced by the Numerals. 
_ 608. don, one; 04, two; ceuv, first; and crear, 
third, aspirate the initia) of the following word: as, 
aon 66 amdin, one cow; an ceud feap, the first 
man. 


506. don, prefixes ct to the letter r; but has no 
efiect on 0 Or T: son spall amdin, One ass; son cor 
amdin, one foot; son trast arndin, one priest; 
aon tplat Athdin, one rod; son treabsc amdin, one 
hawk; 04 feab«c, two hawks; aon caob amdin, one 
side. 


507. Seacc, seven; o¢c, eight; naoi, nine; and 
vei¢c, ten; and their compounds eclipse the initial 
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of the following noun and prefix n to vowels; react | 
mba, seven cows; Dei¢ n-ubLa, ten apples. 


608. Tri, ce1tpe, cas and ré have usually no effect 
on consonants (except ceuv, 100, and mite, 1000); 
but cpi, ceitne, ré, and vapa prefix h to vowels: as, 
tri ba, three cows; cpi h-apail, three asses; ré 
h-ubLla, six apples; ’pan vapa h-dit, in the second 
place; cpi ceuv, 800; ceitpe mite, 4000. 


Chi, ceitpe, cas and ré (as well as reacct, occ, &c.), 
cause eclipsis in the genitive plural: 4 bean na ocpi 
moo. O woman of three cows! tuacé cettpe vpinc 


four pound’s worth. 


The Number of the Noun after the Numerals. 
809. The noun after son is always in the singular, 
even in such numbers as 11, 21, 31, 41, &c. The other 
numerals (except 04) may take the singular number 
when unity of idea is expressed: ¢.g., son ubatt 
vé45, eleven apples; veapmand yé 4p na Thi Bulle 
busted. He forgot to strike the three blows. 


610. When a noun has two forms in the plural, a 
short form and a long one, the short form is preferred 
after the numerals: as 


Nao1 n-uaipe, nine times; not noi n-uaipeannta. 


611. In Modern Irish the numerals rice, 20; 04 
ficro, 40, &c., ceuo, 100; mite, 1,000, are regarded 
as simple numeral adjectives which take the noun 
after them in the singular number. 
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§12, This peculiar construction has arisen from the fact that these 
numerals are really nouns, and formerly governed the nouns after 
them in the genitive plural. As the genitive plural of most Irish 
nouns has exactly the same form as the nominative singular, the 
singular form has come to be almost universally used in Modern Irish 
after these numerals. Formerly they would use ceuv ban and pice | 
caoziac, but now we use ceuo bean and pice caoria. 


618. The word ceann and its plural cinn are often 
used with numerals when the noun is not expressed in 
English: as, Ca rheuo (an’mo) Leabsp agat ? C4 04 
ceann veus «a54m. How many books have you? 
I have twelve. 


CT& ceann (or Owine) aca inp an TIS. 
There is one of them in the house. 


The Dual Number. 


614. 04, “two,” always takes the noun after it in 
the dual number (neither singular nor plural), which 
in every Irish noun has the same form as the dative 
singular. This does not at all imply that the noun 
after 04 is in the dative case. It is in the dative 
singular form, but it may be in any of the five cases, 
according to its use in the sentence. All the cases of 
the dual number are alike, but the form of the geni- 
tive plural is often used for the genitive dual: 04 
buin, two cows; 04 S$abainn, two smiths; tdn 4 04 
Ldim or Lén «a 04 L4m, the full of his two hands. 
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615. The article which qualifies a noun in the dual 
number will always be in the singular form. 


516. The adjective which qualifies a noun in the 
dual number will be in the plural form, but really in 
the dual number; the pronouns belonging to the 
noun will be in the plural form; and the verb may, 
' but need not be; because in these parts of speech the 
dual number and the plural number have the same 
forms. 


517. The initial of an adjective* qualifying and 
agreeing with a noun in the dual number will be 
aspirated, no matter what the gender or case of the 
noun may be: as, 


04 U1 VeUS, twelve houses. 
an 04 Ldim b4n4, the two white hands. 
Lén 4 04 Léim bess, the full of her two little hands. 


518. The of 04 is usually aspirated, except after 
words ending in 0, n, t, Lt, r (dentals), or after the 
possessive adjective a, her. 


404 Coir be4s4, her two little feet. 


*Except demonstrative, possessive, indefinite, and interrogative 
adjectives. 
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The Possessive Adjective. 


619. A possessive adjective can never be used with- 
out a noun: as, her father and his, a h-ataip asur 4 
AtTAIf. 


520. The possessive adjectives always precede their 
nouns: a8, mo mdtaip, my mother. 


§21. The possessives mo, my; ‘vo, thy; and a, his, 
aspirate the thitial of their nouns ; 4p, our; buf, your; 
and «a, their, cause eclipsis: as, 4 04n, his poem; 00 
mdtain, thy mother; 4 04n, her poem; a non, their 
poem. 


522. If a noun begins with a vowel, mo, my, and 
‘oo, thy, become m’ and 0’ (c or ¢%); «, his, has no 
effect; a, her, prefixes nh; and 4, their, prefixes n; 4p, 
our, and tup, your, also prefix n to vowels: as, 
4 ataip, his father; o h-ataip, ber father; a n-ataip, 
their father; m'feap, my husband; 0’eun, your bird; 
4p n-spidn lseteamait, our daily bread; tup n-abpdn, 
your song. 


528. The possessive adjectives, when compounded 
with prepositions (see par. 186), have the same 
influence over the initials of their nouns as they have 
in their uncompounded state: as, vom métaip, to my 
mother ; 6m tip, from my country. 
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§24. When the portion of a thing which belongs to 
one or more persons is to be expressed by the posses- 
sive adjectives, the name of the thing is preceded by 
curo, with the possessive adjective before it. The 
name of the thing is in the genitive case—genitive 
singular if quantity be implied, but genitive plural if 
number—as, tay bread, mo ¢uro apdin (lit. my share 
of bread); his wine, a ¢uro fiona; their horses, 
4 5curo capatt. 


This rule is not always followed; for instance, we 
sometimes find m’fion, my wine; but mo ¢uro fions 
is more idiomatic, 


§25. The word curo is never used in this way before 
the name of a single object. 
mo Leabap, my book; a scapatt, their horse. 
4 Leabdap, his book; but 4 ¢uro teabap, bis books. 


4 06, her cow; 4 curd bd, her cows. 


526. The word curo is not used in such phrases as 
mo ¢ors, my feet; mo faite, my eyes; 4 ¢ndra, his 
bones, &c. 


527. When the emphatic suffix is used, some make 
it follow curo; others make it follow the noun: as, 
mo Culo-pe apidin or mo Cu10 Apdin-re. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE PRONOUN. 


Personal Pronoun. 

628 The personal pronouns agree with the nouns 
for which they stand in gender, number and person: 
as, He isa big man. tf mop an pean 6. They are big 
men. if mop na fin 14°0. 

§29. A personal pronoun which stands for a noun 
the gender of which is different from its sex, agrees 
in gender with the sex of the noun; as, 1p mait an 
caitlin i, She is a good girl. 1p otc an comuppa 6. 
He is a bad neighbour. 


880. In Irish we have no neuter pronoun corre- 
sponding to the English “it;’’ hence, in translating 
‘it,”” we must determine the gender of the Irish 
noun (masculine or feminine) and then use ré (he) or 
ri (she) accordingly :* as, It is terrible weather. ir 
cailtce an aimpipi. Is to-day Friday? dn 7 an 
doine até sgainn? ‘Oodi on fipinne i. It was the 
truth. Té an capin asam, ni fuil ré tnom. I have 
the hammer, it is not heavy. 


* The word 41c although feminine takes sometimes a masculine 
pronoun, as, ip oear an dit é. It is @ uice place, 
Notice also— 
ir é 
or |we DapamaiL, mo tuaipim, &c. It is my opinion, &e., &e. 
ir i 
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531. The pronoun ci, thou, is always used to trans. 
late the English “you’’ when only one person is 
referred to; as, How are you? Cionnap cd ca? 
What a man you are! Nac tH 4n reap! 


532. The personal pronouns, whether nominative 
or accusative, always come after the verb; as, 
molann ré td, be praises you. 


533. The disjunctive forms of the personal pro- 
nouns are used immediately after the verb 1S in any 
of its forms expressed or understood; as, ir é an reap 
Ld4roin 6. He isa strong man. dn é4 fuain 6? Was 
it he who found it? Nac i ov’ ingean i? Is she not 
your daughter? 


§34, A personal pronoun which stands for a sen- 
tence, or part of a sentence, is third person singular, 
masculine gender: dn pud soubaipc mé, ir é sveipim 
apip. What I said, I repeat. 


§35. The accusative personal pronoun usually 
comes last in the sentence or clause to which it 
belongs: as, O’fas pé ap on Jit piniav. He left them 
at that place. Rus ré Leip mite eite 6. He brought it 
with him another mile. O’pasap im D110 6. I left it 
after ma. 


Relative Pronoun. 


636. The relative particle follows its antecedent and 
precedes its verb: as, an reap 4 Covolocasp, the man 
who will sleep. 
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537. The relative particle, whether expressed or 
understood, always -causes aspiration: as, an fears 
“ear 45 obaip, the man who will be at work. 


538. The relative when preceded by a preposition 
causes eclipsis (unless the verb be in the Past Tense). 
When the relative a signifies “all that” or ‘“* what’”’ 
it causes eclipsis: as, an 41t 1n-a b-fuit pé, the place 
in which he is; a bfuit 1 mDaite-dta-Curast, all that - 
is in Dublin. 


539. When the relative is governed by a preposi- 
tion and followed by a verb in the Past Tense, the 
relative combines with jo (the old sign of the Past 
Tense), and does not eclipse: an dit ap tut do, 
the place where (in which) Hugh fell. 


540. The eight verbs which do not admit of the 
compounds of po being used before them (see par. 
279) form an exception to the last rule: as, an cip 
1n-4 0t4inig ré, the country into which he came. 


641. In English, when the relative or interrogative 
pronoun is governed by a preposition, the pronoun 
very often comes before the governing word: as, 
What are you speaking about? The man that he gave 
the book to is here. In colloquial Irish it is a very 
common practice to separate the relative particle from 
the preposition which governs it ; but instead of using 
a simple preposition at the end of the sentence, as in 
English, we use a prepositional pronoun. Thus we 
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can say— an feap 45 4 Ofuil an 66, or more usually, ar 
pean 4 bruil an 66 aise,* the man who has the cow; 
an resp ap Viole on Capasll Leip, or an fea Len 
VioLar An Capatl, the man to whom I sold the horse. 


§42. The forms vapbd or D4pad, Dad, Lend, mand, 
&c., are compounds of a preposition, relative particle ; 
“no,” the sign of the Past Tense; and ba or bud the 
Past Tense of ip. 


DsApd=00+4+po0+ba=to whom was. 
Lert =te+.4+po+bs=with or by whom was. 


as, bean Dad ainm UOnig10, @ woman whose name 
was Brigid. 


543. As the accusative case of the relative particle 
has exactly the same form as the nominative, the 
context must determine, in those tenses in which the 
verb has no distinct termination for the relative, 
whether the relative particle is the subject or object 
of the verb; an reap 4 buail Seagdn, may mean, The 
man whom John struck, or The man who struck John. 


Translation of the Genitive Case of the English 
Relative. 


544, The Irish relative has no inflection for case : 
hence, in order to translate the English word ‘‘ whose’ 


*An pean so b-puit an 66 axe is also used. 
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when not an interrogative, we must use one of the 
prepositions (45, v0, 1)+relative particle + posses- 
sive adjective (before the noun). 


The man whose son was sick. 


04 
an pear A54 paid 4 mac Tinn. 


1 n-a 


but 04, 454, or ’54, 1 n-a are often shortened to 4, 50, 


and ’na; hence the above sentence in colloquial Irish 
would be— 7 | 


a‘ 


An fer 50 paid 4 thac Tinn. 
ns 


The woman whose son is sick visited us yesterday. 


( ° ) bruit 4 mac Tinn TANI fi 
an be4n F060 < “54 ; 
( ea Afi Cusipic noe Cugsinn. 


845. To translate the English relative pronoun 


when governed by an active participle, we employ a 
somewhat similar construction; as— 


The hare that the hounds are pursuing. 
On Sipppg1ad So Bruit na Sadan afi 4 Lops (Or ap 4 
comp, OF 45 TOpaiseacte ip\). 


The man whom I[ am striking. 


An reap sc& gam ’4 ('0’4, $4) Huartavd. 
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646. The relutive a meaning all that, what, may 
itself be genitive; as, Tian 4 paid ann, a third of what 
were there. “Deip beannacc 6m céporbe Cum 4 
maipeann 4p Bdncnoie Eipeann 61g.” ‘‘ Bear a bless- 
ing from my heart to all those who live on the fair 
hills of Holy, Ireland.”’ 


The relative « in this sentence is genitive case being 
governed by cum (see par. 603). 


CHAPTER V. 


The Yerhb. 


547. As a general rule the verb precedes its nomi- 
native: as, c4 pé, he 1s; bi an feap ann, the man 
was there. 


Exceptions. (1) When the subject is a relative or an 
interrogative pronoun the verb comes after its subject; 
as, 


On oudacasitl 4 busitear mé. The boy who strikes me. 
Cav 4té 45st? What have you? 


(2) Ina relative sentence the nominative though 
not a relative pronoun may precede its verb; but as 
the noun is usually tar separated fiom the verb, a 
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personal pronoun is used as a sort of temporary sub. 
ject, so that really the noun and its pronoun are 
nominative to the same verb: as, 


An feap 4T4 nd Pespam 45 4n Dopo Ouail fé an 
capatt. The man who is standing at the door 
struck the horse, 


Compare the similar use of the French pronoun o£; or the English 
‘‘ He that shall persevere unto the end, he shall be saved.”’ 


(3) The nominative often precedes its verb in 
poetry, and sometimes even in prose. 
Rat 50 paid onc! Success to you! 


548. Transitive verbs govern the accusative case ; 
and the usual order of words is, Verb, Subject, 
Object. When the subject or object is a relative or 
an interrogative pronoun it precedes the verb. 


Do ftinne Seagd4n an v40 pain. John made that boat. 
Do Bbuall an dbudacaitt é. The boy struck him. 


For the conditions under which a verb is aspirated or eclipsed, sce 
pars. 21(g) and 26(e). 


Use of the Subjunctive Mood. 


549. The most frequent use of the present sub- 
junctive is with the conjunction 50, expressing a 
wish. If the wish be negative use NAR (except 
with paid). 
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So mbeannuig10 Dia Ouic ! May God bless you ! 
So bpoid Oia opainn ! God help us! 


So océig Ta plan! Safe home! (may you go 
safely) ! 
N4p léi510 Dia pin ! May God not allow that! 
. God forbid ! 
So paid mart asat ! Thank you! 
NA par] mait asac ! No thanks to you ! 


650. The subjunctive is also used after NO SO, SO 
or SCT SO, all meaning “until”; and after mun, 
“unless,” but only when there is an element of 
doubt. 


Fan annro so vcasan apip. Stay here till I come again. 


Muna scper01d pb mé. Unless you believe me. 
Muna ocuss'>d ca an Unless you give me the 
T-AIf\iSesxo 00M. money. | 


651. Sul 4, Sul ra. sut m4, SUL D4. all mean- 
ing “before,” when used with reference to an event 
not considered as an actual occurrence, take the sub- 
junctive; as, 


Imes teat pul 4 OTagaid an marigircip. Be off 
with you, before the master comes. 


862. The past subjunctive is found after O04 or 
mun. to express a supposed condition. They mav 
also take a conditional. In translating the English 

phrases ‘‘if he believed,” ‘‘if he had believed ” (im- 
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“plying that he did not believe), we use 04 with the 
past subjunctive; but as this Tense is identical in 
form with the Imperfect Tense, it may be said that it 


is the Imperfect Tense which is employed in this 
case. 


If you were to see Donal on the following day 
you would pity him. , 

D4 BHreicted Domnall sp maroin 14 ap n-a OSpiae 
b4A0 Tiss lest 4, 

If you were to give me that book. 

D4 DTUZts-fs DOMPas dn Lesdbsg fin. 

If it were true for him. 04 mbad rion 06 6. 


All the particles given above can also be used 
with the past subjunctive in reference to past time. 


553. In the passive voice the present and past sub- 
junctive are identical in form with the Present and 
Imperfect Tenses (respectively) of the Indicative 
Mood. : 


May it be worn out well. So scattceap 50 matt 6. 
May it never be worn out. N4p caitcesp 50 DEO é 
If it were worn out. O04 scaitti 6. 


& 


Relative Form of the Verb. 


554. The relative form of the verb is used after the 
relative particle 4, when it is the subject of the verb; 
(but never after the negative relative na¢, which or 
who...not). It has a distinct form in two, and only 
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two, Tenses—the Present and the Future. In these 
two Tenses if ends in op or ear. In all the other 
Tenses the third person singular is used after the 


relative pronoun. The verb is aspirated after the 
relative, expressed or understood ; but na¢ eclipses. 


§58. The inflection of the relative form in present 
‘tense is not used in the spoken Language of to-day 
(except in proverbs). In Connaught the final r of the 
relative form is added to the form for the 8rd person 
singular; ¢@.g., an fea a buatleannp, the man who 
strikes; an buataill o turseanny, the boy who under- 
stands. The literary form of the relative in the 
future tense is retained in full vigour in Connaught ; 
€.g., an feap a busilpear, the man who will strike. In 
Munster the relative form has entirely disappeared in 
both the present and the future tenses (except in pro- 
verbs). The 3rd person singular form has taken its 
place; ¢.9., an reap 4 Buaileann, the man who strikes. 
556. As the relative has no inflection for case, 
ambiguity sometimes arises: e¢.g., an fea a buat 
Seag4n, may mean, either the man who struck John, 
or, the man whom John struck. The context usually 
solves the difficulty. The following construction is 
sometimes employed in order to obviate any am- 
biguity :— 
dn pean 4 Busail Seagdn. The man who struck John. 


An fea sup buat Seasdn The man whom John 
é, struck. 


657. Cionnur, how; nusip, when; and maf, as, are 
followed by the relative form of the verb in the Pre- 
sent and Future, and the verb is aspirated ; but with 
cionnur 4, Cid dN C401, C14 SN NOP, C14 On MOD, OF any 
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other such focutions, the eclipsing a or 1 (in which) 1s 
used before the verb. Before the Past Tense, of 
course, ap (a+tpo) is used. Cionnup 4 bruit cu? 
How are you? 


Map is also followed by the ordinary Present and 
Future. 


658. Sul, “before,” has two usages. It may be fol- 
lowed by the relative forms—e.q., pul tiocpap pé, put 
tdéinis pé; or else it may be followed by one of the 
particles a, m4, f4, 04, all of which eclipse. 


859. After these particles, the Subjunctive Mood is 
often used when the event is future and uncertain, or 
contains a mental element: as— 


Imt1s lesc pul 4 oreicid ré tH. 


Be off (with you) before he sees you (i.e., so that 
he may not see you). 


It is not correct to eclipse after the word rut, as 
rul ocdinis, although sometimes done. 


§60. The relative form of the Present Tense is fre. 
quently used as a historic present, even when no 
relative occurs in the sentence: as— 


Noctar Ciperhén 0616, Eremon revealed to them. 
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The Yerbal Noun and its Functions. 


561. “Is there an Infinitive in lrish?” We give 
here Father O’Leary’s answer to his own question, 
‘Certainly not.” In Irish there is neither an infini- 
tive mood nor a present participle, both functions 
being discharged by the verbal noun. It follows 
from this statement that there is no such thing as a 
sign of the infinitive mood in Irish. 


ip mart liom publ. I wish to walk. 

Oudvpap Leip 54n Teact. I told him not* to come. 

TA opmrpa fetteam. I have to wait. 

Niopn mait t1om vdbean- I did not wish to salute 
nugsad 06. him. | 

Ni tis te m4ta fotamh An empty bag cannot 
reapamn. stand. 


— 


662. In the above examples, and in thousands of 
similar ones, the Irish verbal noun is an exact equivalent 
in sense of the English infinitive, sign and all. If any 
one of the prepositions vo (or 4), te or cum, be used 
before the verbal nouns in the above examples, the 
result is utter nonsense. Now consider the following 
examples :— 

Ip mait liom an bdtap 00 I wish to walk the road. 

PIUBAL. 

Ip matt liom focat vo I wish to speak a word. 

Labaipet. 


* Not before the English infinitive is translated by san (a prep., 
without). 
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DOudaipt m'ataip liom san My father told me not to 


AN CApall DO ViOL. sell the horse. 
Ip com Out an feup vo You ought to cut the grass. 


BainT. 
An pévoip teat an ¢ainc Can you understand the 
oo cuisine ? conversation ? 


Ip mian tom Uutip oo I wish to write a letter. 


rspiobsd. 


563. The preposition oo in the above examples and 
ones like them between the noun and the verbal 
noun, is very often, in the spoken language, softened 
to a: and this o is not heard before or after a vowel: 
as, 

Ir coin HuIT Comaispile 'Slacad. 
You ought to take advice. 


564. In any sentence of the first set of examples 
there is question of only one thing; eg., prubat, 
ceact, reitearh, &c., but in each of the sentences of 
the second set there is a relation between two things : 
é.g., Dotan and piubal, focal and tabasint, &c., and to 
express this relationship a preposition is used between 
the two nouns. If the relation between the nouns be 
altered the preposition must also be altered, as— 


T4 bdotap a5am Le piubal, I bave a road to walk. 
TA focal 454m Le Labainc, I have a word to say. 
CA Capall 5am te viol, I have a horse for sale (to 
sell). 
CTA feup spat Le dainct, You have grass to cut. © 
H 
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565. There is still another preposition which can be 
used between the nouns to express another alteration 
in meaning— 

T4 teat Gum comnuigte I have a house to live in. 
45am. 


T4 Capslt cum mapews- He has a horse to ride on. 
€acTta A15e. 


If in any one of these sentences the wrong preposi- 
tion be employed the proper meaning cannot be 


expressed. 


566. In translating the simple English infinitive of 
an intransitive verb, use the simple verbal noun in 


Irish: as, 
He told me to go to Cork. Oubaipt ré tiom ‘oul so 
Copicais. 

An empty bag cannot Ni ti5 te méta folam 
stand. reapam. 

It is impossible to write Ni réroin pspiobad san 
without learning. posgtaim. | 

I prefer to walk. | Ip peapp Liom piubat. 

He cannot stand. Ni tis Leip rearat. 

Tell him to sit down. Abdaip Leip purde rior. 


Tell them to go away. Adbasipi Leo imteacc. 
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567. When the English intransitive infinitive ex- 
presses purpose (7.¢., the gerundial infinitive), use the 
preposition te. 


He came to stay, | TAinis fé Le panarhaine. 

I have a word to say, TA pocat 454m Le Labaine, 
You are to wait, C4 TH le feiteam, 

I am to go, Cé4im le oul. 


568. When the English verb is transitive and in 
the simple infinitive (no purpose implied) use the 
preposition vo or the softened form a. 


My father told me to buy Dubsaine =m’atain tom 
a horse. CApALL 00 Ceannac. 


You ought to have cut ba Coif OUT an fFeup DO 
the grass. baInt. 


He told me not to shut Oubsaine Pé liom s4n an 
the door. DOPsr DO VUNAD. 


Would you like to read On man teat an Leaban 
this book ? fro 00 Léigead ? 


569. When the English infinitive is transitive, and 
also expresses purpose, use either Cun or Le before 
the noun which is the object of the English infinitive, 
and OO before the verbal noun in Irish; cun takes 
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the noun after it in the genitive; Le becomes Ler 
before the article, and then causes eclipsis if the noun 
be singular. 


He will come to judge the Trocpard Se cum pyieit- 
living and the dead. eamnair DO TABAINT Of 
peoovald asur 4p mapb- 
41d. 
He came to buy ahorse. Caéimig ré te capall 00 
ceannac. 
He went to strike the men.. Cusrd pé Cun na bFeop 
D0 BUAlsd. 
He went to strike theman. Cuatd ré Leip an bfeap 
00 Hbusalad. 
He said that to praise the Oubdsipc fé pin Leip an 
girl. scailin 00 movsd. 
He came to buy the horse. Cdinig ré Cum an Capailt 
a ceannsc. 


870. We can also express the above by means of 
the preposition 00 alone, but in this case we must 
put the verbal noun before the other noun. This 
latter will, of course, be now in the genitive case, 
because one noun governs another in the genitive 
case. This is the only guverning power the verbal noun 
has in Irish. 


He came to buy the horse. T4inig ré 00 Ceannac an 
CAPAILL. 
Ile went to strike the man. Cuard fé 00 Husalad an Fig. 
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Did you come to strike An vocdnsair Do busalad 


John? Sessdin? 
He came to make fun. § Céims fé vo eunam 
Spinn. 
They came to make war. Tdngs04p 0o veunsm 
cossio. 


N.B.—This latter method is not often used in the 
spoken language. 


571. When the English infinitive is passive, and 
also expresses purpose, use te. 


He is to be hanged. TA ré Le cpocad, or Le 
bert cpocta. 

The milk is to be drunk. Tdéan dainne te h-6t (&e.). 

Cows are to be bought at T4 va te ceannaé ap an 


the fair. aonse. 
The grass is to be cut. CA an peur Le bane. 
The house is to be sold. T4 An TEAC Le DIOL. 
There is no one to be seen Ni fut ouine sp dit te 
on the road. Feicpine ap on modtsn. 


672. When a personal pronoun is the object of the 
English infinitive and the latter does not express 
purpose, we translate as follows :— 


(Ni cop DuIT mE DO Buatad. 


You ought not to strike me. 
| (Ni coin OUT mo Buslad. 


(Da mian liom é 00 Bualad. 


I wished to strike him. ; 
| (Oa mian liom 4 bualad. 
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z ; Ir mian Liom i 00 motad. 
I wish to praise her. 
ir mian liom 4 mMoL4ayd. 


It is not right | to strike(Ni com 110 00 Dualad. 
them. Ni coin 4 mbuatad. 


It is a bad thing to wound 


onad. 
me. S 


‘i olc an puo mé 00 
if olc san pud mo gonad. 


I cannot understand it. Ni tis liom a twgspinc 
(its understanding). 


Could you tell me who it An féroip Leat a* innpint 
was ? Dom C14 sb’ ? 


A desire to killthem came T.imsp mian 4 mapdta 
upon me. opnmpa. 


In this sentence mapbto is the genitive case (after 
the noun mian) of the verbal noun mapdad. 


573. When the English infinitive governing a per- 
sonal pronoun expresses purpose, we translate as 
follows :— 

He came to strike me. ee Ue cciata 


TAims é Lemé DO BUALAY. 


Cuard mé 0’4 mbualad. 
I went to strike them. Cusid®d mé Le h-140 00 
bustlad. 


* Whenever the object of the verbal noun is a phrase, it cannot be 
put in the genitive case, but the possessive adjective a is used before 
the verbal noun. 
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he 140 45 ceact odp 
They are coming to wound! ngono». | 
us. C4 14D 45 TCACT Le finn 
00 Sona. 
If we used the autonomous form in this last 
sentence we would get— 
Cétapi 45 Teact Vs 
They are coming to wound] ngona2. 
us. Caétapi a5 ceacct le pinn 
00 Sonsnd. 


574. The English present participle is usually trans- 
lated by the verbal noun preceded by the preposition 
4s. If the English present participle expresses 
“rest” (e.g., standing, sitting, lying, sleeping, &c.), the 
verbal noun must be preceded by the preposition 1 
(=) compounded with a suitable possessive adjec- 
tive (§ 186). 


C4 Pis0 45 Tesct. They are coming. 
Oi an dbuacaitl’na peapam. The boy was standing. 
TA an bean no pespar. The woman is standing. 


575. The verbal noun in each of the above is dative 
ease, governed by the preposition as. 


576. When the English present participle governs 
an objective case, the object if a noun will follow 
. the verbal noun in Irish and will be in the genitive 
case. | 
He 1s cutting the grass. TA pé 45 Dane an fer. 
She was stretching outher Oi ri a5 rinead a Lime 

Land. amac, 
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Are youreading the letter? UOpuit ca as Lé1gead na 
Licpe ? 


Who was beating the child? Ctra Bi a5 Dualad an Lend? 


577. If the object of the English present participle 
bs a personal pronoun we cannot translate as in the 
above sentences, because the pronouns have no geni- 
tive case; hence instead of using the personal pronouns 
we must employ the possessive adjectives. Posses- 
sive adjectives must always precede the nouns — 
which they qualify. 


He is striking me. C4 pé Sam (or a5om) 
bualad (lit. he is at my 
beating). 

Are you breaking it? Opuit ca 'SS (asa) 
opipedd ? , 

Are you breaking them? UOfuit ca $4 (A454) mbpur- 
esd P 

He is praising us. TA ré S4n (a5 An) motad. 

Is he not burning them? Mac bruit pé ’Sa (454) 
noosad ? 

They are not striking her. Ni fut prao $4 (454) 
buslad. 


Note carefully the initial effects of the possessive 
adjectives on the verbal nouns after them. 
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878. Preceded by «yp, the Verbal Noun has the force 
of a Present Participle Passive, denoting a continued 
or habitual state: as, 


Ni fut an ceansa pin an That language is not 


Labaine Anoip. spoken now. 

T4 an Cpuit af cpocsd ap The harp is hanging on 
an n5éis. the bough. 

Sseut ap teanahainc. A continued story. 


In this idiom ap neither aspirates nor eclipses. 


679. With 1p, after (eclipsing), the Verbal Noun 
has the force of a Perfect Participie: as, | 
lap otesct 1 n-Erpinn.00 PAopars, 
Patrick having come into Ireland. 


But in this idiom 14 is usually shortened to ap: as, 
ap oceact, &c., the eclipsis being retained. In collo- 
quial language the Verbal Noun is commonly aspi- 
rated, not eclipsed, by ap in this usage. 


§80. San is the word used to express negation 
with the Verbal Noun: as, san teacc, not to come. 


Adaipi Le Opian 54n an Sosptt VO tneabsd. 
Tell Brian not to plough the field. 


§81. S4n with the Verbal Noun has the force of the 
Passive Participle in English with un prefixed: as, 


Mo cuig paint olns Agur 140 S4n pniomn, 
_ My five pounds of wool, and they unspun. 
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B82. The genitive of the Verbal Noun is often used 
where a relative or infinitive clause would be used in 


English: as, 


Nion fA540 feap innirte ryéit, 
There was not a man left to tell the tidings. 


Caitlin oear cpt1dce ns mbvéd, 
The pretty girl who milks the cows (lit. of the 


milking, &c.). 


583. The following examples will be studied with 


advantage. 

Mion-caint :— 

Someone is striking me. 

I am being struck. 

Someone is striking the 
dog. 

The dog is being struck. 


Someone is breaking the 
stones. 


The stones 
broken, 


are being 


They used to kill people. 
People used to be killed. 
They used to buy horses. 
Horses used to be bought. 


They are culled from Father O’Leary’s 


CAtSp 'S4Am BUslad. 
C4im vom busatlad. 


CTétsp 45 vustad 
Sadeaifi. 


An 


C4 An S404 04 BHuUslad. 

Cétsp 45 Ofipesd na 
sctoc. 

C& ns CLOCA 04 Mmopipead. 


Vici as Mapbsad Daoine. 
Diod Daoine D4 mapbad. 
Dici as ceannsé capalt. 


Diod capaill 04 scean- 
nac. 
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We (or they) will be dig- 
ging potatoes, 

Potatoes will be dug. 

We shall have dug the 
potatoes. — 


If they were breaking 
stones they would not 
be cold. 


If they are breaking stones 
they are not cold. 


Dérdpean a5 banc ppd- 
TAO. 

Dé10 ppdtsoi 04 mbatine. 

0610 no ppdcaor dDainte 
4541nn. 

04 mbvérOfi 45 opipesd 
cloc ni bé10fi Fusn. 


M4 TATSf AS OPUILE4D CLOC 
ni fuilTesp fusp. 


THE VEBB 1s. 


584. A definite noun is one limited by its nature or 
by some accompanying word to a definite individual 


or group. 


The following are definite nouns :— 


(a2) The name of a person or place (but not a class 
name like Saranac). 


(b) A noun preceded by the definite article. 


(c) A noun preceded by a demonstrative adjective. 


(d) A noun preceded by sac (because it means each 
taken individually). 


(e) A noun followed by any other definite noun in 


the genitive case. 


Any noun not included in the above classes is an 


andefinite noun. 
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585. Whenever a definite noun is the subject of 
a verb in English, and the verb ir is employed 
in translating into Irish, a personal pronoun must 
immediately precede the definite noun in Irish. 


John is the man. ir 6 Seagdn an fean 


WHEN TO USE THE VERB 1S. 


586. (2) When the verb “to be” in English is fol- 
lowed by a definite noun, use iy: as, 


I am John. ir mre Seatan. 

It is the man. Ir 6 an pean é. 

You are my brother. Ip ca mo Vespbpdtain. 
James is the man. ip 6 Seumar an fear. 
It is the woman of the house. 17 i bean an tige i. 

Are you not my friend? Nac TH mo Capa? 

He is not my father. Ni h-é pin m’ataip. 


All sentences of this class are called “Identifica- 
tion seatences.” 

He, she and they in sentences of identity have 
usually the force of demonstrative pronouns. and 
are translated by ¢é rin, i rin, tao fan. 


(b) When the verb “to be” in English is followed 
by an indefinite noun ir or c4 may be used, 
but with very different meanings. Whenever . 
we use the verb ir in such a sentence we convey 
the idea of ~ ciassification.” or species: as, ir 
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ainimige b6. A cow is an animal, &c.; or we lay 
stress on what the person or thing is at the time being, 
without any thought that he has become what he, or 
it, is. For instance, a father, enumerating to a friend 
the various positions in life of his children, may say, 
Ir ceannurde Seumar, ip pasgapt Seagdin, asur ir 
feafi Dlige Micedt: James is a merchant, John a 
priest, and Michael is a lawyer. He should not use 
c4 in such a case, as he considers simply what each 
is at the time being. When c4 is used we convey 
(ne idea that the person or thing has become what he 
(or it) is, and that he (or it) was not always so. Sup- 
pose a father is telling what professions his sons have 
adopted, he should say, c4 Seumap ’na ceannurve, &c. 
In such constructions the verb c4 must be followed 
by the preposition 1 or 4, and a suitable possessive 
adjective. 


(c) The difference between c4 and ir is well ex- 
emplified by the two sentences ir resp é and c4 ré 
na fesp, both meaning ‘‘ He isa man.” If we see 
a figure approach us in the dark, and after looking 
closely at it we discover it to be a man, our correct 
phraseology would then be, ip reap é. But when we 
Bay ta ré’na fean we convey a very different idea. 
We mean that the person of whom we are speaking 
is no longer a boy, he has now reached manhood. 
If anyone were speaking to you of a person 
as if he were a mere boy, and you wished to correct 
him, you should use the phrase c4 ré ’na feap. 
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(d) When the indefinite noun after the verb “to 
be” in English is qualified by an adjective, the verb 
1p or cé may be used according to the idea we wish to 
convey. If we wish to express a “ condition sentence ” 
(i.e., one which has reference to the state or condition 
of the subject at the time in question), we use cd; 
otherwise we employ ir, ¢g., 


He is a small man. TA4 pé "na fean Beas. 
He is a useful man. T4 fé ns feap FOSAnNTA. 


She was a good woman 0 ri’na mnsoi mart. 


(e) When the verb ir is employed in such sentences 
there is a choice of two constructions. In the second 
construction (as given in the examples below), we 
emphasise the adjective, by making it the prominent 
idea of the sentence. The definite article must be 
used in the second construction. 


Ip opeds on 14 €. 


Ip ordée Fusp i. 


_ >It is a cold night. 
Ip fusp an 010Ce i. 


Ir 06 Bpeds i pin. 


ie tre is a fine day. 
That is a fine cow, 


ip bpedgs an 667 pin 


Nac oitedn veap 6 pin? 
4¢ oiledn Dedp é pin {tom that a pretty island? 


Nac vesr An T-o1ledn 6 pin? 
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(f) When a simple adjective follows the verb “to 
be” in English, either ir or ci may be employed 
in translating, as, 

Honey is sweet, ip mitip mit or c4 mit mip. 
He is strong, ip Léroip 6 or T4 fe Laroip. 


587. The beginning of a sentence is naturally the 
place of greatest prominence, and is usually occupied 
in Irish by the verb. When, however, any idea other 
than that contained in the verb is to be emphasised, 
it is placed immediately after the verb ir, and the 
rest of the sentence is thrown into the relative form. 


For example, ‘‘We went to Derry yesterday,” 
would be generally translated: Cuatd pinn 50 Doipe 
inoé: but it may also take the following forms 
according to the word emphasised. 


We went to Derry yester. If inne ‘vo Guard 50 


day. Voie invé. 
We went to Derry yester- 1p 50 ‘Ooipe vo Cusd 
day. rinn invé, 
We went to Derry yester- 1p invé 00 Ccuald inn 50 
day. Ooipe. 
588. The Verb 1S is then used. 
(1) To express Identity, é.g., If & Conn an fi. 
(2) 53 Classification, ,, 17 pi Conn. 
(3) » Emphasis, » IP nvé 00 usd 


rinn so Doirpe. 
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POSITION OF WORDS WITH 1s. 
589. The predicate of the sentence always follows 
1S: as, 
Dermot is 8 man, Ir pean Orapmuro. 
They are children, fr pdipoi 14°. 


John is a priest, Ir pasanc Seagén. 
Coal is black, Ir oud suat. 

A cow is an animal, tr aimimige bo. 
Turf is not coal, Ni suat moin. 

Ts it a man? An fear 6? 


590. Sentences of Identification—e.g., Conn is the 
king—form an apparent exception. The fact is that 
in this sentence either the word “Conn” or ‘‘the 
king” may be the logical predicate. In English 
‘“‘king’’ is the grammatical predicate, but in Irish it is 
the grammatical subject, and “Conn” is the gramma- 
tical predicate. Hence the sentence will be, ir 6é 
Conn 4n ff. 


691. In such sentences, when two nouns or a pro- 
noun and noun are connected by the verb ir, as a 
general rule, the more particular and individual of 
the two is made grammatical predicate in Irish. 
The converse usually holds in English. For instance, 
we say in English “I am the messenger,” but in Irish 
if mire an ceactaizie (lit. “ the messenger is I’’). 
Likewise with the following :— 

You are the man, Ip Ta an fean. 
He is the master, Ir é6 pin an margipcin. 
We are the boys, Ir pinne na buscailli. 
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§92. Sentences like ‘‘It is Donal,” ‘It is the mes- 
senger,” &c., are translated ir 6 Domnatt 6, ir 6 an 
ceaccarie 6. Here “é Oormnatt” and “é an tceac- 
caine” are the grammatical predicates, and the second 
é in each case is the subject. 


It is the master, Ir é an matgiptip 6, 
He is the master, Ir 6 pin an masdireip. 
(The underlined words are the predicates.) 


§98. In recent times we often find such sentences 
as “ip é an maigirtip,’” “ip 6 an pean,” &c., for “It 
is the master,”’ ‘‘ It is the man,” in which the last é, 
the subject of the sentence, is omitted. 


Translation of the English Secondary Tenses. 

§94. The English Present Perfect Tense is trans- 
lated by means of the Present Tense of the verb cé, 
followed by ov’ éip (or cap éip) and the verbal noun. 
When 0’ é17 comes immediately before the verbal 
noun, the latter will be in the genitive case; but 
when 0’ éir is separated from the verbal noun by the 
object of the English verb, the verbal noun will be 
preceded by the preposition vo, and will be dative case. 


He wrote, Do rspiod ré. 

He has just written, Té4 ré 0’ E1p PEplobts. 

He broke the window, Oo bur Pé an fuinneos. 

He has broken the window, T4 ré0’ éir na fuinneoise 
00 briresd. 


He has just died, TA pé 0’ Gif D4IP OD’ Pagal. 
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598. The word ‘‘just’”? in these sentences is not 
translated into Irish, and the word after v’ éir is in 
the genitive case. 


896. When the English verb is transitive there is 
another very neat method of translating the secondary 
tenses. As already stated, there is no _ verb 
‘‘to have” in Irish: its place is supplied by the verb 
cA and the preposition as. Thus, ‘‘J have a book” 
is, Td Leabay as5am. A similar construction may be 
used in translating the secondary tenses of an English 
transitive verb, The following sentences will illustrate 
the construction :— 


I have written the letter, TA on Utip pspiobta a5am. 
I have struck him, TA ré Duailte as5am. 

Have you done it yet? UOpfuit é veunts asat por? 
I have broken the stick, TA an maive byrce asam. 


897. The English Pluperfect and Future Perfect 
are translated in the same manner as the Present 
Perfect, except that the Past and Future Tenses re- 
spectively of C4 must be used instead of the Present, 
as above. The following examples will illustrate the 
construction :— 


He died, Puan ré ddr. 
He had just died, Di ré 0’ é1p DAIL ‘0’ Paarl. 
Di ré 0’ Gip na Cataoipnesc 
He had broken the chair, | 00 bwpesd. 
(Oi an Cataoip OyUPTe a15e. 
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The window has just been /Tatan 0° ip ns puinneoise 
broken by a stone, { ‘00 bpifead Le cLoic, 
Di an Utip pspiobta asam 
I had written the letter, eel oD if na LiTpe DG 
oy 
PSiobad. ' 
“Désd 0’ G17 cpide vo cur 
4p mo cud o1bne pul 


I shall have finished my 5 Aubeucneie CulLam; 


work before you will be ' 


ready, 0é10 mo Curd o1dpe cyioc- 


nuigte <asgam = pul ao 
MEI NED. | 


Prepositions after Verbs, 


598. We give here a few verbs which require a 
preposition after them in Irish, although they require 
none in English :— 


Séittim vo, I obey. 

Urituisim vo, ” 

Curodigim Le, ] assist. 

Innrim 0, I tell. 

‘Deifum Le, 

Tusain op, I persuade, prevail over. 
Tusaim fA, I endeavour. 

lappa ap, I ask (beseech). 
Fiappuigim ve, I ask (enquire). 
Seatlaim vo, I promise. 


Deannulsim vo, | salute. 


Cuimmnsim Ap, 
Derpum an, 
Steuram 4p, 


Léisim ‘00, 
Comaipilisim 00, 
Maitim vo, 
Freaspaim ‘vo, 
Fopim ap, 
E:pigeann liom, 


Ti51m te, 

Cis, liom 
Sssoilim vo, 
Imp1sim af, 
Caitnisim Le, 
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I remember. 

I catch, I overtake. 

I prepare (sleur onc, get 
ready). 

I allow, permit. 

I advise. 

I forgive, pardon. 

I answer. 

I help. 

I succeed (lit. It arises with 
me). 

I confirm, I corroborate. 

I can. 

I loose. 

I beg, I beseech. 

I please. 


§99. Many verbs require prepositions different from 
those required by their English equivalents. 


Latpamm an, 
Fanaim te, 
Cpéccaim afi, 
Ceilim ap, 
Ssapaim te, 
Cum fior 4p, 
Latbpaim te, 
‘Denim Le, 
Ap... te, 


I speak of. 

I wait for. 

I treat of. 

I conceal from. 

I separate from. 

I send for. 

I speak to. 

I say to. 

say, said to (an is used only 
in quotation). 


Deipim asard ap, 


Deunaim masad fad, 


Critim fa, 


Dainim te (also vo), 


Deipim buard ap, 


Céim bvOopuIste 45, 


Eircim te, 
Dani Le, 
Stsordim ap, 
Cinnim 4p, 
Surdim apy, 


Feuc ap, 


F4g4im plan 45, 
Leanaim ve, 


VDeipim ap...4p, 


Diotaim te...afy 


Diotaim ar, 
Caitim Le, 
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I face (for) (a place). 

I make fun of, I mock. 

I tremble at. 

I belong to, I appertain to. 
I win a victory over. 


' I am bothered with, 


I listen to, 

It seems to, 

I call for. 

I excel or surpass in. 

I pray for; also, I beseech. 
(su1d opainn, pray for us.) 

look at (reuc onta, Look at 
them; feuc 140, Examine 
or try them). 

I bid farewell to. 

I stick to. 

I take hold of...by: as, He 
caught me by the hand. 
Rus ré sap dim opm. 
Catch her by the hand, 
Deip op Léith wip. 

I sell to...for, He sold me 
a cow for £10. VDiot ré v6 
liom af DeIc DPUNTaid, 

I pay for. 

I throw at. 


Cromaim ap, tornuigim I begin to (do something). 


4p, luigim ap, 
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The Negative Adyerb—Not. 


600. Young students experience great difficulty in 
translating the English negative adverb—“ not.” We 
here give the various ways of translating ‘‘not.”’ 


Not, with the Imperative mood, is translated by nd. 
53 i Subjunctive ,, ce nan. 
5 re Yerbal Noun se san. 


Past Tense Ree nion or Can. 


question, n4p or nacan. 
Indicative Mood 


All other (statement, ni or éa. | 
tenses (question, nad, nd. 


“If...not” is translated by muna :* if the verb be 
in the past tense use munap. | 


All the above forms are used in principal sentences 
only. In dependent sentences “ that...not” is always 
translated by na¢ or n4, except in the past tense, in- 
dicative mood, when nép or nacap must be used. 


ni, aspirates; c¢a, eclipses. Ca become can 
before ip and ruil: e.g., Gan mé, It ts not I. 


How to answer & question. ‘ Yes—No. 


601. (a) In Irish there are no fixed words for “ Yes’ 
or ‘‘No.” Asa general rule in replying to questions, 
“Yes” or “No” is translated by using the same 
verb and tense as has been employed in the question. 


* Pronounced morru. 
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The subject of the verb used in reply need not be 
expressed, except when it is contained in the verb end- 
ing. In English we frequently use a double reply, as 
‘Yes, I will.” ‘‘No, I was not,’ &c. In Irish we 


use only one reply. 


Ofuit ca cinn? = Téim. Are you sick? Yes, or I 
am. 


Raid pé annroin? Ni pat, Was he there? No. 

dn bpaca ca Sesasin? Did you see John? No. 
Ni faca or ni facar. 

dn braca pé an ceac? Did he see the house? 
Connarc. He did. 

dn ‘otuiseann ctu? Do you understand? Yes. 
Cuisim. 

An otiocpard ta? ni Will you come? No, 1 
CIOCPAD. will not. 


(b) When the question has been asked with any 
part of the verb 1p, expressed or understood, followed 
by a definite noun, the English subject must be used 
in the answer, as also must the verb, except when the 
answer is negative. | 


An ti an reap? Nimiye Are you theman? No. 
Nac é pin an fean? ip é. Isnothethe man? Yes, 
| : he is. 


An v’é pin Seagin? Nion Was that John? No, it 
b’é. was not. ' 
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Notice also the following :— 


FIRST SPEAKER. SECOND SPEAKER. 
If mire an Teactcairpie. dn TH? 
I am the messenger. Are you ? 
Ni h-é pin Sp pagar. Nac 6? 
He is not our priest. Ien’t he ? 
Ip 6 an fear 6. Ni h-é. 
It is the man. It is not. 


(c) Whenever the question is asked by any part of 
the verb ir, followed by an indefinite predicate, the 
word ‘‘ Yes”’ is usually translated by repeating the 
verb and the indefinite predicate, as— 


Nac fuap an t4é? tp Isn’titacold day? Yes, 


pusp. | or It is, 
Nac mait 6? Ip mart, Is if not good? Yes, or 
It is. 
dn aise até anc-aipgeso? Is it he who has th: 
ip ase. money? Yes. 


But in this case the answer may also be correctly 
given by using the neuter pronoun ead. if ead (or 
’read) for “yes;” ni h-ead for ‘‘ no.” 


An mso0sd 6 pin? Ni Isthatadog? No. 
h-eav. 


as 


An Sapanac 6? %Sesd. Is he an Englishman ? 
Yes. ) 


Nac mait 6? 'Seav. Isn’t it good? = It is. 


a at a 
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(dq) When the question is asked with ‘‘ who” or 
‘“‘what,” the subject alone is used in the answer, and 
if the subject be a personal pronoun the emphatic 
form will be used, as— 


Cia qunne é pin? Mire. Who did that ? ‘I did. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The Preposition. 


602. As a general rule the simple prepositions 
govern a dative case, and precede the words which 
they govern: as, 


Cams pé 6 Concarsy. He came from Cork. 


tus ré an T-ubalt vo’n He gave the apple to the 
mnaol, woman, 


Exceptions. (1) The preposition roip, ‘ between,” 
governs the accusative case: as, 1017 Copcars a5ur 
Luimneac, between Cork and Limerick. 


(2) So oci,* meaning ‘‘ to”’ (motion), is followed by 
the nominative case. | 
Cuard pé 50 oti an ceac. He went to the house. 


*So vti is really a corrupted form of the old subjunctive mood of 
the verb tigim, I come; so that the noun after so oti was formerly 
nominative case to the verb 
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(3) The preposition san, ‘‘ without,” governs the 
dative in the singular, but the accusative in the 
plural: as, 


TA pé San CéILL. He is without sense. 
San 4p scdiprve. Without our friends. 


603. The words ciméestt (around),* ctpapna or 
cnreapna (across), coir (beside), pao (along), cumt 
or ¢un (towards), coips (owing to), 04a, 04tta, and 
[ioméupa] (as to, or concerning), although really nouns, 
are used where prepositions are used in English. 
Being nouns, they are followed by the genitive case. 


Duait ré fav na ppoine 6. He struck him along the 
nose. 


dn mbé1d TH A5 DUL cum Will you be going to 
An sondais 1 mbdépac ? (towards) the fair to- 
morrow? 
Do qt fPé timéealt na He ran around this place. 
h-4iTe feo. 
00 cuadap ctyapna an They went across the field 
Supe eorpina. of barley. 


For the so-called compound prepositions see par. 608, &c. 


604. The prepositions 1 (in) and te (with) become 
iny and Leip before the article: eg., inp an Leaban in 


*The meanings given in parenthesis are the usual English equiva- 
lents, not the real meaning of the words. 
t The m in this word is pronounced like n 
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the book; teir an Brean, with the man. In Munster 6 
(Jrom), ve (off, from), v0 (to), aise (=4s, at, with), and 
some others take r before the plural article—o pna 
reasiaib, from the men; v0 pna buaid, to the cows. 


605. The simple prepositions cause aspiration 
when the article is not used with them: as, dp 
4p an cnuic. On the top of the hill. Puain ré 6 fean 
an tise 6. He got it from the man of the house. 


Exceptions (1) The prepositions as, at; te, with; ar, 
out: 50, to, cause neither aspiration nor eclipsis ; 
as, Do tut pé te Sott. He fell by Goll. Cuard re 
50 Daite-Ats-Cuust. . He went to Dublin. 


San, without, may aspirate or not. 


(2) The preposition 1 or a, in, causes eclipsis even 
without the article: as, Oi ré 1 sConcaig. He was in 
Cork. 


606. The simple prepositions, when followed by the 
article and a noun in the singular number, usually 
cause eclipsis: as, ap an mbdpp, on the top; 6 ’n 
breap, from the man; ’pan mbaite, at home. 


Exceptions. (1) The prepositions vo,* to, and ve, 
of, off, from, when followed by the article, usualiy cause 
aspiration, though in some places eclipsis takes place. 


“So or so ori is usually used for ‘‘to’’ when motion to is implied 
(the Latin acc. of motion). vo is usually used for ‘‘to’’ when no 
motion is implied (the Latin dative). 
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Aspiration is the more common practice: ‘00 ’n fesn, 
to the man; ve’n mhnaoi, from the woman. They 
prefix c tor; as, Cus ré vo’n cragapc ¢. He gave 
it to the priest. Sa (=inp an) usually aspirates in 
Munster ; po vorss mon, in the big box. 

(2) When san, without, is followed by the article it 
produces no change in the initial consonant follow- 
ing: a8, 54n an rion, without the wine; but if the 
following noun be masculine and begin with a vowel, 
or be feminine beginning with f, c is prefixed: as, 
san sn t-eun, without the bird; san an crait, without 
the eye. 


In the Northern dialect aspiration takes place after 
the preposition and the article. 


607. When a simple preposition ending in a vowel 
comes before the possessive adjective « (his, her, or 
their), or the possessive 4p, owr, and bun, your, the 
letter n is inserted before the possessive: as, le n-4 
tdi, by his hand; ctpé n-a mboraid, through their 
palms; te n-dpn scuro, with (or by) our portion; te 
nbdup otcoil, with your permission. 


Except the prepositions vo and ‘ve, which become v’. 


Whenever 50 or te comes before any other word 
beginning with a vowel the letter n is usually inserted: 
as, 6 tharoin 50 h-o1rdce, from morning till nrght; so 
h-dtvain, to Scotland; te h-easts, with fear. (See 
par. 29.) 
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608. In Irish certain nouns preceded by prepositions 
have often the force of English prepositions. As 
nouns they are, of course, followed by a genitive 
case, unless a preposition comes between them and 
the following noun, when the dative case naturally 
follows. Such locutions are styled in most grammars 
‘*Compound Prepositions,” and to account for their 
construction they give the rule ‘‘ Compound Preposi- 
tions are followed by the genitive case.”’ 


609. We give here a fairly full list of such phrases 
employed in Medern Irish. 


1 Opappad, along with; on the side of. 

1 Opradnuire, 

1 LAtaipy in the presence of. 

or comain, 

or coinne, before; face to face. 

a — for the sake of, for the love of 
of ron, 

4f\ p5at, under the pretext of. 

ei aa along with, in company with. 
1 0TeANTA, 

1 0TAODB, concerning ; with regard to. 
15ceann, at the end of. 

Fé Ein, : 7 , 
iecennae for, (in the sense of going for). 
ré 0éin, towards, 


1mears, among, amongst. 


af a$aid, 

1 n-a54190, 
Aan read, 
Le h-earba, 
of Fund, 


1 5coip, (1 Scomory), 


ap cul, 
»no1aid, 
Tap éip, 0’ é1p, 


1 Scommnib, 1 Scoimne, 


1 Scupparvde, 


’ a 
al 
0’ 10nnparve, 
D’ 1onnPaisid, 


Le “ 
coir, 


1 n-euv04n, 
00 féigi, 


or cionn,; 
Tap ceanr, 
te h-air, 


1 5caiteam, 1 p17, 


1n-ainveoin, ) 
in-aimveoin, ) 
Le h-agaid, 

1 n-aice. 
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opposite. 

against. 

throughout (used of ae 
for want of. 

throughout (used of space) 
for, for the benefit of. 
behind, at the back of. 
after (used of place). 

after (used of time), 
against. 

concerning, about. 


to, towards. 


towards. 


beside, by the side of (a sea, a 
river, &¢.) 


against, 
according to. 


over, above. 

beyond, in prefere.ice to. 
beside, by the side of. 
during. 


in spite of. 


for, for the use of 
near. 
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610. Some of them are followed by Prepositions 


Liim Le, 
1n-S4p 00. 
tTimceasll Af, 
map Seal sp, 
map Aon Le, 
1n-éinfescTt Le, 
1 n-son-015e Le, 


611. 


near, beside. 

near. 

around (and touching). 

on account of. 

along with, together with. 

together with, at the same 
time as. 


Examples—(1) Nouns, 


Do cuin fé or cionn an He put it over the door. 


oopair 6. 

Connsc 1 n-aice an Tobaip 
14D 

Do put an Sadan 1 noid 
4n tTpionnats. 

C14 bi 1 KHpocaip Seumaip? 


Do tus pé DOM Aan capastlt 
ro te 
TPAF SAINT. 

Tiocpad sft sip 0’ é1p an 
crampatro. 

Ni fuil Leisear ap bit 1 
n-agaid an BAip. 

Do cuald ré fA DEIN na 
Scapatlt. 

Op fpead an tae. 

Op fuv na cine. 


h-agaio An 


I saw them near the well. 


The hound ran after the 
fox. 

Who was 
James? 

He gave me this horse for 
the priest. 


along with 


I shall come back after 
the summer. 

There is no remedy against 
death. 


He went for the horses 


Throughout the day. 
Throughout the country. 
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Do péin An Leadsin feo. 

C4 ré Le coir na faippse. 

Do cup pé An Ld Tim- 
ceall an mo ceann. 


612. 
CTAinis pé im Otaro. 
Nd céis ’ns n'01410 feo. 
C14 bi 'na Foca? - 
DOeunfad é fin af 00 fon. 


Op ceannursir 6 reo Lem 
aSar0? 

Dior ap 4 n-asatd. 

C4 an fupeds or 4p 
5c1onn,. 

An paid cé 1 n-dp n-aice 
(1 n-atce Linn) ? 

Oi ré 1 n-a1ce Liom. 

CAimy pao 1m 4$410. 


According to this book. 
He is beside the sea. 
He put the loop around 


my head. 


(2) Pronouns. 


He came after me. 

Do not go after these. 

Who was along with him ? 

I shall do that for your 
sake. 

Did you buy this one for 
me? 

I was opposite them. 

The lark is above us. 


Were you near us? 


He was near me. 
They came against me. 


Translation of the Preposition “ For.” 


613. (a) When ‘‘for’’ means “ to bring,” “to fetch,”’ 
use £4 Oé1n, 4 5-coine, or 45 14ppard, followed by a 
genitive case; or 45 tTpiall ap: as, 


Go for the horse. 
He went for John. 


Cé15 45 THMALL Afi An ScApat. 
Cusid ré £é Oéin Seagain. 
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(6) When “for” means “to oblige,” “to please,” 
use 00, followed by the dative case: as, 


Do that for him. "Oeun rin 06. 


Here is your book for you. ’Seo out vo Leabap. 


Use vo to translate ‘‘for” in the phrases ‘good 
for,” *‘ bad for,” “better for,’ &c.: as, 


This is bad for you. Ip ole Out 6 reo. 


(ec) When “for” means “for the use of,” use te 
n-agard, followed by a genitive case, or vo with 
dative. 


[I bought this for the Ceannugeap 6 reo te 
priest. h-asaiv an TAB AipNe 
| (oo'n cpasyaic). 
He gave me money for Cus ré aipseao Dom Led’ 
you. apard. 


(7) When “for” means “ duration of time” use te, 
with the dative case, if the time be past, but an read 
or 50 ceann, with the genitive case, if the time be 
future. In either case past and future are to be 
understood, not with regard to present time, but to 
the time of the action described. | 


(1) He had been there for Oi ré ann te dltadain 
a year when I came. nuaip tdinig mé. 


(2) He stayed there for a ‘0’ fan ré ann aon fead 
year. (so ceann) bluadna 


I 
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‘ 


In the first sentence the year is supposed to be completed at the 


time we are speaking about, and is, therefore, past with regard to the 
time we are describing. 


In the second sentence the time at which the action of staying (if 
we be allowed to use the word ‘‘action’’) took place at the very 
beginning of the year that he spent there. The year itself came after 
the time we are describing; therefore it is future with regard to that 
time. 


It will be a great assistance to the student to remember that 
Sti esd or 50 ceann are used when in the English sentence the fact 
is merely stat2d, as in sentence (2); and that te is used when a 
secondary tense ought to be used in the English sentence, as in sen- 
tence (1). 


(e) When “for” means “for the sake of,’’ use an 
ron followed by a genitive case. 


He toiled for a little gold. Ssotpmgs ré ap ron beas- 
Ain Oifi. 


(f) When ‘for’ is used in connection with ‘ buy- 
ing’’ or ‘‘selling,” use ap followed by a dative case. 
He bought it for a pound. Ceannmg ré ap pant 6, 

I sold it for a shilling. Oiolap ap psiltuns é. 


(g) ‘For’ after. the English verb ‘‘ask’’ is not 
translated in Irish. 


He asked me fora book. ‘O° 14pm ré teaban opm. 
Ask that man for it. lapip af an Breap poin é. 


(h) ‘‘For” after the word “‘desire”’ (odit) 1s usually 
translated by 1 (=1n): as, Desire for gold, oi 1 n-op 
Or, OGIL inf an Op. 
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(2) The Engtish phrase “only for” very often 
means “were it not for,’’ “had it not been for,” and 
is translated by muna mo1ad, followed by a nomina- 


tive. 
Only for John the horse 
would be dead now. 


614. 


I have a question for you. 
To play yor (a wager). 
To send for. 


A cure for sickness. 


To wait for. 
For your life, don’t tell. 
He faced for the river. 


They fought for (about) 
the Fiannship. 
Don’t blame him for it. 


I have great respect for 
you. 
This coat is too big for me. 


What shall we have for 
dinner? 

It is.as good for you to do 
your best, | 


i 
Mups mbead Seasin 00 
besd An Capsll mApid 
Anoip. 


Note the foliowing Examples. 


CA CeIfT 454M OFT. 
Imipic an (Seatt). 
Fior 00 cup... Sf, 


— 1n-asa10 Tinnip. 


és Ap Tinned. 
Fanamaine le. 
Ap 0’ anam, nda h-innir. 
Cus pé 4 45a op an 
Adsinn, 
Thorvesovsp um an 
bFriannuigsescc. — 
NA cup 4 mhilledn ain Cts 
blame on him). 


CA mespf MOP 454M OFT. 


Cé Sn C5tTA FO fd-mMOdn 
oom. 

Caroé bsp 454Inn “On 
Afi noinneurp ? 

C& ré com malt 454T 00 
viceall DO VeUNAMm. 
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615. Translation ef the Preposition “Of.” 

(a) Whenever “of” is equivalent to the English 
possessive case, translate it by the genitive case in 
Irish. 

The son of the man. Mac an fip. 
The house of the priest. Test an TPA sine. 


There are cases in which the English “of,” al- 
though not equivalent to the possessive case, is trans- 
lated by the genitive in Irish. 

The man of the house. feap an cise. 
A stone of meal. Cloc mine. 


(b) Whenever ‘‘of”’ describes the material of which 
a thing is somposed, or the contents of a body, use 
the genitive case. 


A ring of iron. P4inne rapainn. 
A cup of milk, Cupin dainne. 
A glass of water. Stoine wise. 


(c) When “of” comes after a numeral, or a noun 
expressing a part of a whole, use ve with the dative; 
but if the word after ‘‘of” in English be a personal 
pronoun, use one ef the compounds of as with the 
personal pronouns. 


The first day of the week. dn ceud Ltd ve’n treact- 


main. 
One of our hounds. Ceann 0’ Sn ng5saOpard. 
Many of the nobles. Mopdn ve na h-usipud. 


One of us was there. Oi Ouine asainn ann. 
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Some of them. Curo 4ca. 


One of these (persons). Duine 4Ca fo. 
& test is used for ‘‘halfofit” or ‘half of them.” 
(dq) When “of” follows “which,” use ve with 
nouns, and «5 with pronouns. 
Which of the men? Cia (c1ac4) De na fespiaid ? 


Which of us? C14 ap5ainn? 


(e) When ‘of’’ means “about”? use timerott or fa. 
They were talking of the Diooap as caint timéiolL 
matter. An fuda. 


(f) “Of” after the English verb ‘‘ask,” ‘‘inquire,’, 
is translated by ve. 
Ask that of John. Prapping pin ve Sesagin. 


(9) When “of” expresses ‘‘ the means’’ or instru- 
ment’’ use Le or ve. 


He died of old age. : Pusin ré var le pean-sorp. 
He died of hunger. Pusip pé vAp Leip an ocpar. 
He died of a seven days’ [usp pé vip ve galap 
sickness. peacc La. 
(h) Both of.us. Sinn ayiaon. 
Both of you. S16 apuon. 


Both of them. Sia aplaon, 140 splaon, 
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616. Further Examples. 

He is ignorant of Irish. TA ré aindbriopacé inp an 
nSseviuis. 

The like of him. & teitéro (his like). 

Such a thing as this. & LeitérD peo De fiu'D. 

Don’t be afraid of me. N14 diod essLs opt porham. 

A friend of mine. Capa Dom. 

A friend of yours. Capa Owe. 

A horse of mine. Capastt liom. 

A horse of Brian’s. Capatt te Opian. 

I have no doubt of it. Ni furl ampar asam aif. 


A man of great strength. feap ip mop near. 
Oisin of mighty strength Orrin ba tpeun neapc a’ 
and vigour. Lut. 


(0 is the past tense of 17 in the previous sentence.) 


I think much of it. CA mesp mop 454m ain. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Classification of the Uses of the Prepositions. 


617. SS, AT. 
1. To denote possession (a) with cA. 


C4 Psi4n a5am. I have a knife. 
TA asttne sasam asp an I know that man. 
Oreapi foin. 
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(b) With other verbs: 

Comedo ré an psisn aise He kept the knife for him- 
Féin. elf. 

O' FIZ pé acd 110 He left them to them. 


2. It is used in a partitive sense, of them. &c. 


Aon ‘ouine Aca. Anyone of them. 


Sac son sca. Bach one of them. 


8. With verbal nouns to translate the English 
present participle : 
(a) active — TA ré ad DUALAd an Buacatta. 
He 1s beating the boy. 
(b) passive—Ta4 an buacalll aga ('§4) Duatad. 


The boy is being beaten. 


4. With verbal nouns followed by v0, meaning 
“ while.” 


AS DU 0610. While they were going. 


5. To express the agent or cause with passive verbs. 
TA an Cloc §4(454) toga The stone is being raised 
45 Séamup. by vames, 
_ The English preposition at when used with as 


semblies, e.g. market, fair, school, &c., is usually 
translated by ap. 
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618. AR, ON, UPON. 


1. Literal use: ap an mbopo, on the table. 
2. In adverbial phrases: 


(a) TIME. 
4f\ DALL, Just now, by and by. ap resd, during. 

Ld sp U4, day by day. 4f\m.4101n, in the morning. 
afi wai, by times. Afi 4n Ldtain, Immediately. 
(b) PLACE. 

af bit, in existence, atall. ap cat, behind. 
Afi Leap, 4f\ psoit, in sehool. 
4fi faippse, Pat sea. af fu, throughout, 
Sf mug, 4f\ nearh, In heaven. 
4fi L4y, on the ground. 4f\ boxvo, on board. 
Afi Ti, on the point of. Sf TALAM, fon sae 
4f\ £40, In length. Afi TALihaAiN, 
af faro,®* lengthwise. afi an ‘oopup, by eee 
the door. 
4f rao (paro), three feet long- 
Sf Leites°o, »» ~~ ~Wwide. 
eM cnelsre Af A01pv0e, »» high. 
4f\ ‘Do1mne, «» deep. 
(c) CAUSE. 
apf 4n 4064 poin, for that op teatctpom, under op. 
reason, therefore. pression. 
of ron, for the sake of. afi toil, according to the 
af\ easla so, for fear that. will of. 


“apt 4 paro, literally on sts length. 
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an 6151n, hardly, by com- ap cogs, at the choice of. 


pulsion. 


v 


(4) MANNER AND CONDITION. 


Afi Cop Afi DIT, ON any Ccon- 
dition. 

4fi dn m6, 1n the manner. 

4f\ 4$410, forward. 

$410 47145419, face to face. 


Leat fi Lest, side by side. 


df Lapad, ablaze. 

Sf Cumar, in tne power of. 

beasdn ap beasdn, little 
by little. 

of céipvoe, on credit. 


3. In numbers: 


Afi 0e1lb, in the form of. 
Afi publ, In progress. 
4fi 4 Laisean, at least. 
af oir, back. 

af scut, backwards. 

4f\ Tpapna, breadthwise. 
4f\ pan, 
apeae van, yastray. 
af meirse, drunk. 
af poosp, trotting. 
4 14p4cc, en loan. 


Chi ap ficro, 28. 
Tpiomad apn ficro, 28rd, 


4. (a) Before the verbal noun, which it eclipses or 
aspirates to form the past participle active. 


St dunsad sn voz 0616 Having shut the door, 


D IMTIFEADAII. 


they went away. 


(6) With the possessive adjective «a and verbal 
noun to form perfect participle passive. 


Op n-s Cup 1 n-easyasyi 45, 


Hidited by. 
On n-a cup amac a5 Connpsd na Saevitse, 


Pub 


lished by the Gaelic League. 
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5. Emotions felt by a person: 


Care, sorrow, &c. 

Thirst, hunger, need, sick- 
ness. 

Fear. 

Joy. 


6. In phrases: 


TioolLacayd fi, favour (con- 
ferred) on. 


Cion, sean ap, affection 
for. 
Colar, flor, Aitne ap, 


knowledge of, acquaint- 
ance with. 

Sréin op, horror of, or 
disgust with. 

Cé ampsp as5am aig, I 
suspect him, 

Cumacct of, power over. 

Oud ap, Victory over. 

ondip ft, honour (given) 
to. 


C4 1mni1de, bfd6n opm. 

CA TAIT, OCP, earoard, 
tinnesr om. 

C4 easla, paitcior opm. 


TA LUtSAip, opm. 


T& vsogat ap, there is 
danger. 


Cuimne sp, remembrance 
of. 
Cspaor’o 


Seapin 4p, 


Sf, (complaint 
against. 


Fust an, hatred of. 
Fiac op, debt due from. 


Cumasp of, power over, 
capacity for. 


fiscs apn, claim upon. 


DO’ fFiacaid ap, gation 


De Ceangat ap, f obli- 
On. 


DO’ uAalac afi, 


In the above phrases the agent is expressed by a5 
where possible, cé spiv, Sean, eolar, cuimne, &c., 


A54M Ofte. 
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7. &R is used after various classes of verbs. 
(a) Verbs of motion upon or against (struking, 
inflicting, Xc.). 


Imqum pian afi. I punish. 
Ceilsim api (Le). I throw at. 
caee oy Met. 

Cépila api. 

Carad an reap opm. I met the man. 


Do Sab ré ve Clocaid opts. He threw stones at them. 
(8) After the verb Benim. 
Derm ap. I call (name), (an before 


person), induce, persuade, 
compel a person (to do 


something). 

Deipim sappacc ap. I attempt (something or to 
do something). 

Deipim viol ap. I requite, repay (a person). 

Deipim* £4 n-oeapa ap, I cause, make (a person do 
something). 

Deipim spsv ap. I love (fall in love with), &c. 

Deipum mintugad on. I explain. 

(c) After the verb DeIn1IM. 

Deipim ap... . apt I catch, seize (a person) by 
(the hand, &c.). 

Deipim an. I overtake, I catch. 

Deum vpeiteamnar an, I judge, pass judgment on. 

Deiqim buard ap. I conquer. 


ee 
* Cuipim may be used in this sense. 
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(d) After verbs of Praying, Beseeching, Appeal- 


ing to. 
lapipanm on. I ask, entreat (a person). 
Surom op. I pray for (sometimes I 
pray to); but generally 
Hurdim cum Vé sp pon &e. 
I pray to God for. 
Imp1sim Ap. I beseech. 


(6) After verbs of Speaking about, Thinking of, 
Treating of, Writing of, &c. 


Latpam ap, I speak of. «= Smuainim ap, I think of. 
Thsccam ap, I treat of. Sgpiobaim ap, I write of, 
Curhnigim ayy, I remember. or about. 
(f) Verbs of leoking at : 
feucamm ap er veancam aft. I look at. 


(g) Verbs of threatening, complaining, offending, 
displeasing, &c. 


Daspamm ap. I threaten. 
Soittm op. I am troublesome to. 
Seibim loce ap. I find fault with. 


(kh) Verbs of concealing, neglecting, hindering, for- 
bidding, refusing, &c. 


Ceitim ap. I conceal from. 
Toipmearsam pi. I hinder or forbid. 
Partuigim ap. I neglect. 
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() Verbs of protecting, guarding, guaranteeing 


against. 
Seacain ta féin ap an Take care of yourself from 
OTPUCAILL FIN. that car. 
Seacain vo Lémh af 4n Take care! That stone 
s5clote pin. will hurt your hand. 


8. (a) Cum is used with verbal nouns and adverbial 
phrases beginning with ap: 


Cuipim ap crt. I put in a tremble. 

Cuipim af Coimedo. I put on one’s guard. 

Cum ap peacpan. I set astray. 

Cuipum ap cdtyvoe. I put off, delay, postpone. 

Cuipim 4p scat. I put aside, 

Curpum ap neminio. I reduce to nothing, I 
annihilate. 


(b) Also with many nouns :— 


Cuipim ceipt opi. I question. 

Cuipim comaoin ap. I do a kindness to. 
Cum 

Caretm (onan an (tan). I east lots for. 
Cuipim cums pi. I arrange. 

Cuipim saipm (fiop) ap. I send for. 

Cuipim Lath ap. I set about. 
Cuipim Letgeap ap. I apply a remedy to. 
Cum turdescan Ap. I lay a snare for. 
Cuium moitt ap. I delay. 

Curuim copmeasps Aft. I hinder. 


Cuium improve ap. I beseech, 
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9. Snim is used with many nouns meaning “I in- 


flict...on.” 

Snim vasap ap. I threaten, 

Snim buardpead api. I trouble, 

Snim capaoro 4p. I complain of. 

Snim euscoip ap. I wrong. 

Snim featt ap I act treacherously to- 
wards. 

Snim pmacc ap. I exercise authority over, 
I restrain. 

Snim opeiteamnar ap. I judge, pass judgment 
upon. 

Snim paipe sp. I watch. 

619. dS, OUT OF, FROM, 

1. Literal use: out of, from, &c. 

Cuaid ré ap 4n tis. He went out of the house. 

Oul ap an mbeatard. To depart from life. 


2. With various other verbs: 


Oupsim sap coovlad. I arouse from sleep. 
Cuipum ap pero. I dispossess. 

Crocam ar. I hang from. 

Curpim spam. I utter (a shriek, &c.). 
Léis5im ar. T let off. 

Ssmoraim ap. I erase from. 

Tuitim af 4 Céite, To fall asunder. 


Tapping ap 4 Céile, To pull asunder, 
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8. To express origin, cause; ground of proof; confi- 
- dence, trust in: 


Ap 54€ J1yvo. From every quarter. 
Socapi 00 Baine 4p. Derive benefit from. 
dn £dt ap. The reason why. 

Ap ro pusr. Henceforth. 

Ip follur ar. It is evident from. 
loncuiste ar. Inferable from. 
Muinigin sf Confidence in. 


4. After verbs, of boasting or taking pride in: 


Maoroim ar. I boast of. 
Slonman ar. Glorying in. 
Lanthan ap péin. Full of himself. 
620. cun (cum), TOWARDS. 
1. Cum is used after verbs of motion: 
Cuard pé cum an Tige. He went towards the house. 
Cup cum paippse. To put to sea. 


2. Before verbal noun to express purpose : 


C4inisg pé Cum an capaitt He came to sell the horse. 
00 Vi0L. 
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8. In Phrases, as: 


Cabaipic Cum cpriée. To bring to pass. 
Sabsaim cusam. I take for myself. 
Cup cum dip. To put to death. 
Léig cum b4ip. Let die. 
Steurcta cum oibpe. Prepared for work, 
Cum 5o. In order that. 
Surdim cum. I pray to. 
Dut cum oligesd. To go to law. 
621, oe, FROM, OUT OF. 
1, Literal use: 
Dainim ‘ve. I take from. 
E1qusim ve. I arise from. 
Tuicim ‘ve. I fall from. 
Ssaoitim ve. I loose from (anything). 


2. Partitive use: 


Dpons Ve na D40INIO. Some of the people. 
Ouine ve na feaaid. One of the men. 
Leapoe muincip Matgamnas. One of the O’Mahoney’s. 


Often before the relative it is equivalent to a 
superlative relative : 


Beunpso sae nid v’4 I will give everything I 
oruit asam. have. 
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Ip 6 an feap ip soiive Vv’ 4 
opacap piAam. 

Ni mait teir nid 0’ 4 UTUS- 
Alf 06. 


He is the tallest man I 
ever saw. | 

He does not like anything 
you gave hin. 


8. In the following phrases: 


oe bys, because 

0’ easta so, lest 

0’ soir, of age 

ve ior, perpetually 

De Opium, Owing to 

0’ éir, after 

oe veoin, willingly 

‘oe Puil Le, in expectation 
of 


o’ Aipute, for certain 

ve Snat, usually 

‘oe Sniom, in effect 

ve m7’ 14, to my knowledge 

oe Vit, for lack of, 

0’ edpdsid, want of 

‘o' aimveoin, unwillingly, 
in spite of 

‘oe tso1b, concerning 


4, After following verbs, &c.: 


Fisappuisim ve. 
Leanaim ‘ve. 
Lionta ve (te). 
Lan ve. 

Snim cagaiit ve. 
Snim uparo ve. 
Snim ... ve .... 
Léisim viom. 


I ask (enquire) of. 

I adhere to. 

Filled with. 

Full of. 

I mention. 

I make use of. 

I make... out of (from) ... 
I let slip. 


5. To translate “with,” &c., in phrases like ve téim, 
with a leap, at a bound. 
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622. 
1. Literal use: 


00, TO, FOR. 


(a) After adjectives (generally with ir): 


cinnte ‘00, 
Coif 00, 
E15E4N ‘00, 
MAIT ‘DO, 
FESif\ 00, 


(6) After nouns : 
(out) 1 pocap 00, 
(ip) beats 06, 

(air) ataipi 06, 


(c) After verbs: 


Artnim ‘oo, I command. 

Dponnaim vo (ap) I pre- 
sent to. 

Oednuigim ‘oo, I vouch- 


safe to. 

Lospaim ‘oo, I announce 
to. 

Lreaspaim oo, I answer. 


I obey or 


Sell v0,} do homage to. 


Oyvoursim ‘oo, I order. 


$4ba1m 00 copaid, I trample 


certain for (a person). 
right for (a person). 
necessary for. 

good for. 


- better for. 


for the advantage of. 
(is) his life. 
(is) his father. 


Cinnim ‘oo, I appoint for. 
Comaiptigim ‘vo, I advise. 


Oialcaim ‘00, I renounce. 


Losnaim ‘oo, 1am of use 
to. 

Seattaim ‘oo, I promise. 
Léi51m ‘v0, I allow, let. 
Innrin ‘vo, I tell. 
Capesaaim yok sises 
Ceaspoénaim 00, 

. Coiguim ‘vo, I spare. 
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2. To express the agent: 
After the verbal noun, preceded by ap, 45, &c.: 


Ap DTescT anno 0610. On their arrival here. 


With the participle of necessity, participles in 


1on, &¢. : 
Ni motca Out 6. He must not be praised 
by you. 
Ip é pin ip invéanca Duc. That’s what you ought to 
do. 


8. For its use in connection with the verbal noun see 
pars. 568. 568, 570. 


623. 
r4 or Fé, UNDER, ABOUT, CONCERNING. 


1. Literal use: as, 


Té ré -S’n mbopo. It is under the table. 


2. £4 1s used in forming the multiplicatives : 
4 Ti fé 06, twice three. 
606 Fé Ceastain, four times two. 
8. In adverbial phrases: 
r4 comaip, (keeping) for. rf leit, separately. 
£4 deo, at last. £4 deinead, at last. 
r4 feac, individually, 4 map. just so (as). 
separately. 
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634. ~~ 4h, WITHOUT. 


1. Literal use: 
54n pinginn im poca. Without a penny in my 
| 7 pocket. 


2. To express not before the verbal noun : 
Adaip Leip San cescc. Tell him not to come. 


625. 50, WITH. 
1. Thig preposition used only in a few phrases: 


generally before teit, a half. 
Mite 50 tert. A mile and a half. 
Stet 50 Let. A yard and a half. 


626. 50, TO, TOWARDS. 
1. Literal use: motion, as— 
So Lumneae. To or towards Limerick. 


2. In Phrases : 
O usin 50 h-uaip. From hour to hour. 
O noin 50 élite. From evening to evening. 
O mharoin 50 h-o1dce. From morning till night. 
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627. 1 (in, ann), IN, INTO (Eclipsing), 
1. Of time : 
Inr an cSampod. In Summer. 


2. Of motion to a place: 
lap OTeacc 1 n-Eizinn ‘oo Patrick having come into 
Psopars. Ireland. 


3. Of rest at a place: 
TAé pé 1 n’Doipe. He is in Derry. 


4. In following phrases: 

1n-soinfpeact Le, along with. 1 n-agard, against. 

1 n'01419, after. 15ceann, at end of. 

1 5coimne, against. 1 Scomaip, in front of, 
1 bpocaip, in company with. 1 meas, among. 
ocimediott, about. 


5. After words expressing esteem, respect, liking, &e., 
for something: 
Out 1 n-op. Desire for gold. 


6. Used predicatively after TA: 


T4im 1m’ feap Léroip anoip. [am a strong man now. 


7. In existence, extant: 


ir bpedg an ammrpip acd It’s fine weather we're 
ann. | having 
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Ni cé6ip Vue OUL AMsE FAN AIMPIp fudap ATA ANN 
Anoir. 
You ought not to go out considering the cold 
weather we have now. 
8. Used after c4 to express ‘‘to be able.” 
Ni Bionn ann féin iompod. He cannot turn. 
9. After cup, bein, Ol, in phrases like: 
Cum 1 Scuimne vo. I remind. 
Oul 1 pocayt VO. To benefit. 


- §28. ?701R, BETWEEN, AMONG. 
1. Literal use: 


nof 10ifi NA Romdncard, a custom among the 
Romans. 

DEITFipfi EATOPPA, difference between them. 

2. v0In...d5 S, BOTH...AND. 

1OIf\ PADI. adur Bocce, both rich and poor. 

10Ift ATAIN ASuP mac, both father and son. 

1DIft CAOCAID A5UP uAnatd, both sheep and lambs, 

1OIfp Feapiaid ip NAb, both men and women. 
629. te, WITH. 


1. Literal use, with: 


Leip an maon, with the steward. 
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92. With ir to denote possession: 
Ip omra é. It is my own. It belongs to me. 
C14 Leip 14°0 ? Who owns them ? 


8. With tr and adjectives to denote “in the opinion of:’ 


Ip 710 liom é. I think it worth my while. 
700 b’ favs tei. He thought it long. 


4. To denote instrument or means: 

Omipead an fuinneos te The window was broken 
cloi¢. by a stone. 

Puaip pé 4p Leip an ocpap. He died of hunger. 

Lors4vd Le Teinrd 6. He was burned with fire. 


5. After verbs or expressions of motion: 
AmaAé Leip, Out (he went). 
Siap tid ! Stand back! 
0’ imag pi téiti, She departed. 


6. With verbs of touching; behaviour towards; say- 
ing to; listening to; selling to; paying to; 
waiting for: 


Eire liom, Listen to me. 

Dainim te, I touch. 

Labpaim te, I speak to. 

Oiolap an 66 Leip, I sold the cow to him. 


NA fan tom, Do not wast for me. 
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7. After words expressing comparison with, likeness 
to, severance from, union with, peace with, 
war with, expectation of. 

TA pé corn 40 Lom. He is as tall as I. 
C4 pé copmait teat. He is like you. 
Do r5ap ré Leo. He separated from them. 


8. With verbal noun to express purpose, intention 
(see pars. 567, 569). 


9. In following phrases :— 


le h-agaid, for (use of), te coir, near, beside. 
le h-uct, withaview to. 4th te, near. 
te h-aip, beside. mari son te, along with 
Le fanaid, downward. caob Le, beside. 
630. mon, LIKE TO, AS. 
1. Literal use: as, lake to. 
map pin, thus — asur may pin ‘oe, and so on. 
Do slac ré map Céite i. He took her for a spouse. 
ra map soubasinet fé, (according) as he said. 


2. Before relative particle a, it is equivalent to as. 
how, where, &c. 


An AIT map 4 paid pé, the place where he was. 


8. For an idiomatic use of man, see par. 358. 
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631. 0, FROM, SINCE. 


1. Since (of time): as, 
6 tur, from the beginning. 6 foin, ago. 
Conjunction : as, 
O naé bracar pun 4p dit, TAnsap abatle aif 
Since I saw nothing I came home again. 


2. Of place, motion from: 
O Gipinn, from Hrin. 


8. In a modal sense: 


60 éporvde, with all thy heart. 
bocc 6 (1) pptopai0, —s poor in spirit. 


4. After words expressing severance from, distance 
from, going away from, turning from, taking 
from, exclusion from, cleansing, defending, 


protecting, healing. alleviating. 


682. Os, OVER. 


Used only in a few phrases as: 


Of Cionn, above, over. bun of ctonn, upside down. 


or ipiot, silently, secretly. or 4jvo loudly. 
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633. noth, BEFORE. 


1. Of time: 


Oeie noimro foim (cun) Ten minutes to three. 
& Ti. 


Roime reo. Before this, heretofore, 
formerly. 
Rome pin. Previously. 


2. Of fleeing before, from; coming in front of; lying 
before one (=awaiting); putiing betore one 
(=proposing to oneself) : 

Cibé cuipesrp jioime € reo Whoever proposes to do 

00 Deunam. this. 

Di an sipppsd 45 jut youn The hare was running 

na conaid. from the hounds. 


8. After expressions of fear, dislike, welcome, &c.: 
N4 biod easla ont pomps. Do not be afraid of them. 
LAitce pomac (porraib)! Welcome! 


634. TAR, BEYOND, OVER, PAST. 
1. Of motion (place and time): 


Léim pé tap ar mbatta. He leaped over the wall. 
dn mi reo $ab topainn. Last month. 


2. Figuratively; ‘‘in preference to,” ‘‘ beyond.” 


Cap map bf fé oer¢ Compared with what it was 
mbluaons FICedd 6 Poin. 80 years ago. 
Cai map bud BUscese 06. Beyond what was lawful 
for him. 
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8. In following phrases : 


oul cap, transgress. . ceact tap, refer to, treat of 
cap Gir, after. tan air, back. 
Tap Ceann so, notwith- 

standing. 


685. TRE, (TRI), THROUGH, BY MEANS OF. 
1. Physically, through : © 
Thé nea Lamait. Through his hands, 


4. Figuratively, ‘‘ owing to” : 
Trio pin. Owing to that. 


N.B.—In the spoken language cpio is generally 
used instead of tpé or tpear. 


686. um, ABOUT, AROUND. 


1. Time: um tpdtnona, in the evening. 
2. Place: um an cig, around the house. 


8. About: of putting or having clothing on. 


"Mo cuipesoan umps a They put on their clothes. 
Scuro éa0A1§. 


4. Cause: wime yin, therefore. 
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PARSING. 


637. A. Parse each word in te following sentence : 


doein Seumsr sun teir ¢éin an capattl vo 6: aise 
(Prep. Grade, 1900). 


Avein An irreg. trans. verb, indic. mood, pre- 
sent tense, analytic form of the verb 
oeipim (verbal noun, p40). 


Seumsr A proper noun, first declen., genitive 
Seumaip, 8rd pers. sing., masc. gen., 
nom. case, being subject of sveip. 


Buf A conjunction used before the past 
tense: compounded of 50 and po. 


[’} The dependent form, past tense, of the 
verb ir. 


Leir A prepositional pronoun (or a pronomi- 
nal preposition), 8rd pers. sing., mase, 
gender. Compounded of te and re. 


rein An indeclinable noun, added to teir for 
the sake of emphasis. 


an The definite article, nom. sing. masc., 
qualifying the noun capalt. 


capatL A com. noun, first declen., genitive 
capaitt, 8rd pers. sing., masc. gend. 
and nom. case, being the subject of 
the suppressed verb [’»]. 
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700 A particle used as a sign of the past 
tense, causing aspiration; but here it 
has also the force of a relative, 


bi An irreg. intrans. verb, indic. mood 
past tense, analytic form of the verk 
céim (verbal noun, bert). 


ai5e A prepositional pronoun, 8rd sing., 
masc. gender, compounded of ag 
and é. 


B. Parse the following sentence: Do cum ri foo 
mons Ap VDEAPS-Larsd 1 n-vion TIFe na rcoile marin 
Lae bealtaine. (Junior Grade, 1900). 


00 A particle used as the sign of the past 
tense, causing aspiration. 

Autpi A reg. trans. verb, indic. mood, past 
tense, analytic form of the verb cuipum 
(verbal noun, cuj\). 


ri A personal pronoun, 8rd pers. sing., 
fem. gend., conjunctive form, nomi- 
native case, being the subject of the 

. verb cuip. 


roo A com. noun, first declen., gen. foro 
8rd pers. sing., masc. gender, accusa- 
_ tive case, being the object of the verk 

Cutpl. 
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mons A common noun, third declension, nom. 
moin, 3rd pers. sing., fem. gender, 
and genitive case, governed by the 
noun foo. 


oft A preposition, governing the dative 
case. 


, Deang-lapad A compound verbal noun, genitive 
Oeap5-lLapca, 8rd pers. sing., dative 
ease, governed by the preposition af. 


{ A preposition, governing the dative 
case, and causing eclipsis. 


Dion A com. noun, first declens., gen. ‘vin, 
8rd pers. sing. masc. gender and dative 
case, governed by preposition 1. 


(N.B.—This word may also be 
second declension). 


wise An irreg. com. noun, nom. cea¢, 8rd 
pers. sing., masc. gend., genitive case, 
governed by the noun vion. 


na The definite article, genitive sing. femi- 
nine, qualifying rcotte. 


rcoite A common noun, second declension, 
nom. pcoit, 3rd pers. sing., fem. gend. 
and genitive case, governed by the 
noun tige. 
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maroin <A com. noun, second declension, gen, 
marone, 8rd pers. sing., fem. gend. 
and dative case, governed by the pre- 
position ap (understood). 


Lae-vbeatcaine A compound proper noun, nom. té 
beatcaine, 3rd pers. sing, masc. 
‘gend, and genitive case, governed by 
the noun marvin. 


C. Parse: Camm a5 out cum an aonais (Junior, 98). 


Tamm An ireg, intrans. verb, indic. mood, 
present tense, lst pers. sing., syn- 
thetic form, of c4 (verbal noun, bert). 


AS A prep, governing the dative case. 


out A verbal noun, 3rd pers. sing., dative 
case, governed by the preposition ase 


¢um A noun (dative case, governed by vo 
understood) used as a preposition, 
governing the genitive case. 


an Te definite article, gen. sing. masc., 
qualifying the noun sonaig. 


sonaig A common noun, first dcclen., nom. 
aonac, 8rd _ pers, sing., mase, gender, 
and genitive case governed by ¢um. 
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D. Parse: Ni coi Owe € DO Buatan, 


ni 


fir] 


coin 


Du 


Ouac_ad. 


A negative adverb, causing aspiration, 
modifying the suppressed verb ir. 


The assertive verb, present tense, abe 
solute form. 


A common adjective, positive degree, 
comparative cépa, qualifying the 
phrase 6 00 buslad. 


A prep. pronoun, 2nd pers. sing. com- 
pound of vo and tt. 


A personal pronoun, 8rd pers. sing., 
nom, case, disjunctive form, being 
the subject of the suppressed verb 1p. 


A preposition, causing aspiration, and 
governing the dative case, 
A verbal noun, genitive buaitce, 8rd 


pers. sing., dative case, governed by 
the preposition vo. 


N.B.—€ vo buatad is the subject of the sentence. 


E. Parse: Cains ré te capatt a ceannad. 


Cams 


An irreg. intrans. verb, indic. mood, 
past tense, 8rd pers. sing. of the verb 
tisim (verbal noun, teac¢t). 
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sé - A pers. pron, 8rd pers. sing., masc. gen., 


conjunctive form, nom. case, being 
the subject of tainis. 


Le A preposition governing the dative 
case. 


capatt A common noun, first declens. gen. 
capaitt, 8rd pers. sing., masc. gend 
and dative case governed by te. 


4 The softened form of the preposition 
70, which causes aspiration, and 
governs the dative case. 


Ceannac. A verbal noun, genitive ceannugte, 
Srd pers. sing., dative sase, governed 
by the preposition a, 


(IDIOMS. 
T&é...454m, I HAVE. 


688. As already stated there is no verb ‘‘ to hare” 
in Irish, Its place is supplied by the verb c4 followed 
by the preposition as. The direct object of the verb 
‘to have” in English becomes the subject of the verb 
ci in Irish: as, I have a book. TA Leabap asam. 
The literal translation of the Irish phrase is ‘‘ a book 
is at me.” 

This translation appears peculiar at first sight, but it is a mode ol 
expression to be found in other languages. Most students are 

K 
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familiar with the Latin phrase ‘ List mihi pater.” 


I have a father 


(iit. there is a father to me); and the I'rench phrase Ce livre est a 
moi. 1 own this book (lit. This book is to me). 


We give here a few sentences to exemplify the 


idiom :— 

He has the book, 

I have not it. 

Have you my pen ? 

The woman had the cow, 

The man had not the 
horse. 

Will you have a knife to- 
morrow ? 

He would not have the dog. 

We used to have ten 
horses. 


CS an leabap aise. 

Ni furl ré asam. 

On Bpuil mo peann a5At ? 

Di an BO as An mn<ot. 

Ni par’ an capall as an 
bre spl. 

an 
1 mbApac ? 


mo%10 rolan 454T 


Ni 614d An Massa 415 e. 
Do biod DeIe Fcapaite 
4sainn., 


1s Liom, I OWN. 


639. As the verb ‘‘ have”’ is translated by tA and 
the preposition as, so in a similar manner the 
verb “own” is translated by the verb 1S and the 
preposition Le. Not only is the verb “to own,” but 
also all expressions conveying the idea of ownership, 
such as: The book belongs to me: the book is mine, 
&c.; are translated by the same idiom. 

I own the book. 
The book is mine. 
The book belongs to me. 


Ip liom 4n Leaban. 
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The horse was John’s. 

The horse belonged to 
John. 

John owned the horse. 


- Ds Le Seagan an capatt. 


Notice the position of the words. In translating 
the verb “have” the verb ta is separated from the 
preposition a5 by the noun or pronoun; but in the 
ease of “own” the verb ip and the preposition te 
rome together. (See par. 589, &c.) 


I have the book. TA AN Leabap A5AM. 
I own the book. Ip Ltiom an Leabap. 


In translating such a phrase as “I have only two 
cows,” the noun generally comes after the preposi- 
tion 45: so that this is an exception to what has been 
said above. 


I have only two cows. Ni furl asam acc 04 Buin. 


I KNOW. 


640. There is no verb or phrase in Irish which can 
cover the various shades of meaning of the English 
‘verb “to know.” First, we have the very commonly 
used word feaoap (or reaoaipn mé), I know; but this 
verb is used only after negative or interrogative 
particles, and has only a few forms. Again, we have 
the verb attnigim, J know; but this verb can only be 
‘used in the sense of recognising. Finally we have the 
three very commonly used phrases, cd eolsp 5am, 
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cA sitne asam, and td a pior agsm, all meaning 
‘“T khnow;” . but. these three expressions have three 
different meanings which must be carefully distin- 
guished. 


Whenever the English verb “ know ’’ means “‘ to 
know by heart,” or “to know the character of a person,” 
“to know by study,” &c., use the phrase t4 eotsr 
AS... oft. 


Whenever ‘‘knuow’’ means ‘‘to recognise,” “to know 
by appearance,” “to know by sight,” &c., use the phrase 
cé aitne 45...4f. This phrase is usually restricted 
to persons. 

When *‘know” means “to know by mere tiryorma- 
tion,”’ “to happen to know,” as in such a sentence as 
‘Do you know did John come wm yet ?” use the phrase 
cao fiop 45, eg. Opuil a fio asat an ocdims 
Seasin ipteac for ? 


As a rule young students experience great difficulty 
in selecting the phrases to be used in a given case. 
This difficulty arises entirely from not striving to 
grasp the real meaning of the English verb. For 
those who have already learned French it may be 
usaful to state that as a general rule c4 eotar as5am 
cerresponds to je sais and TA aitne as5am t9 je connais 

CA sltne 454M sip ACT ni Full eolar 454M Alpi. 
Je le connats mais je ne le sais pas. I know him by 
sight but I do not know his character. ‘‘ Do you know 
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that man going down the road?’ UHere the verb 
“know” simply means recognise, therefore the Irish 
is: Bruit aitne spat ap an breap poin acd 45 Dul rior 
An votan? If you say to a fellow.student ‘‘ Do you 
know your lessons to-day ?”’ You mean “‘ Do you know 
them by rote?” or “Have you studied them?” 
Hence the Irish would be: “ Oguit eotar asac ap 
00 ceactannaibd in01U ?” 
- Notice also the following translations cf the verb 
know. 
if mat ip eot 00m, 'Tis well I know, 
if plopad (feapac) dom, I know. 
veifum dn puo acd of I say what I know. 

eolsr 454M, 

I LIKE, I PREFER. 

644. “J like” and “I prefer”’ are translated by the 
expressions Ip mait (dil, a1c) Liom and tp fea Liom 
(it is good with me; and, it is better with me). 


I like milk. © Ip mait liom bainne. 

He prefers milk to wine. Ip feapp Leip bainne na 
fion. 

Does the man like meat? dn mait teip an brea 
reoitl ? | 

Did you like that ? Api mart leat 6 pin? 

I liked it. Da thait liom é. | 


We did not like the water. Niop mat Linn an T-uipse 


642. If we change the preposition “te” in the 
above sentences, for the preposition “oo,’’ we get 


6c 
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another idiom. ‘It is really good for,” “‘ It is of 
benefit to.” ip mat tom é. It is good for me; 
(whether I like tt or not). 


He does not like milk but it is good for him. 
Ni mait Leip bainne act 1p mat 06 6. | 


N.B.—In these and like idiomatic expressions the 
preposition ‘“‘te” conveys the person’s own ideas and 
feelings, whether these are in accordance with fact or 
not. ip fia liom ‘oul 50 h-dtdsin. I think -it is 
worth my while to go to Scotland (whether it is really 
the case or not). ip mop tiom.4n Luac froin. I think 
that a great price. Ip puapac liom é yin.” I think 
that trifling (another person may not). 


The word “think” in such phrases is not trans- 
lated into Irish. 


Ip pid OuIT DUL SO h-Atdain. It is really worth 
your while to go to Scotland (whether you think so or 
not). 


Tis liom, I CAN, I AM ABLE. 


643. Although there is a regular verb reuoaim, 
meaning I can, I am able, it is not always used. 
The two other expressions often used to translate 
the English verb “J can,” are tig liom and ip fér0ij 
liom. 
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the verbs. 


Present Tense. : 


eu'daim, TIS Liom* or 
F ee Y I can, or am able. 


If Pérvipt Liom, t ) 
eudAnn Tu, TIS LeaT Or 
. 2 i Thou canst or art able. 
if PéroiIp Lest. J 
&C., &C. 
Negative. 


Ni feuwoam, ni tig Liom; or) 
; I eannot, 1 am not able. 
ni FE1014\ Liom. ) | 
Interrogative. 


AN ‘OTIS Lest ? “ 


an féroip Lest ? Can you? or are you able? 


Negative Interrogative. 


Nac otI5 ter? or Can he not? or is he not 
NAc FErDip Leif? able ? 
Past Tense. 


O teuvosar, téinic tiom, or 
y eo s rr could, or was able. 
00 b’ Fér0If\ Liom. j 


Imperfect. 


EO’ fevroainn, t15e40 liom. | used to be able. 


a a em ct ee at ci a oe a ee ere ee 


* Literally: It comes with me ¢ lt is possible with me, 
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Future. 


feuworpad, tiocpard liom. I shall be able. 


' Conditional. 
0’ feuvfainn, 00 — L would be able. 
liom. 
Ni féroip Leip, (He thinks) he cannot. 
Ni féroin VO, He cannot (It is absolutely 
impossible for him). 
I MUST. 


644. The verb ‘‘ must,’ when it means necessity or 
duty, is usually translated by the phrase ni futain or 
caitpid. This latter is really the third person singu- 
lar, future tense of caitim ; but the present and other 
tenses are also frequently used. It may also be very 
neatly rendered by the phrase, ip éisean vo (lit. 
it is necessary for). 


Ni puldin Hom, cated mé, or 


tr must. 
if ei5ean 00m. ; 


Ni puldipn OwT, cartprd Th, or 


t You must. 
ir G15e4n DUT. 


Ni fuldipn 06, cattprd é, or 
if 415eAn 06 
&e., &c. 


|He must. 


The English phrase “have to” usually means 
“must,” and 1s translated like the above: as, J have 
to go home now. Caitpid mé oul a Baile anor. 
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The English verb “must,” expressing duty or 
necessity, has no past tense of its own. The English 
past tense of it would be “had to:’’ as, “ I had to go 
away then.” The Irish translation 1s as follows :— 


Nion 6’ fuldip Hom, Cart mé, or 


1 had to. 
00 b’é15e4n DOM. 


Nion Bb’ fuldain OUT. Cait TG, or 
ple dasa , You had to. 
00 b’415e4N OUT. j 
&e., &e. 


The English verb “must”? may also express a 
supposition; as in the phrase ‘‘ You must be tired.” 
The simplest translation of this is “ni futam so 
ruil cuippe onc,” or, “Ni fuldip no cd Tuippe opt.” 
The phrase “ip corparhait 50,” meaning “ It is pro- 
bable that,” may also be used: as, tp corarhait so 
Ofurl Tuipre opt. 


The English phrase “ must have “ always expresses 
supposition, and is best translated by the above 
phrase followed by a verb in the past tense, as, “ You 
must have been hungry,” Ni rutdip so pad OCpl4p OPT. 


He must have gone out, Ni futdip 50 nveacad ré 
AMAC. 


Ni fuldrp Sup cuard (or so nvessard) pé amaé, is used in Munster. 


{[ ESTEEM. 
645. I esteem is translated by the phrase T4 mear 
asgam op. Literally, ‘‘ Z have esteem on. 
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I esteem John. TA mesp a5am an Seas in. 
Did you esteem him ? Raib meap 454 digi ? 
He says that he greatly Oeipn ré 50 built mea, 
esteems you. — mop a15e opts. 
I DIE. 


646. Although there is aregular verb, eus, die, in Irish 
it is not often-used; the phrase geitim var, I find 
death, is usually employed now. The following 
examples will illustrate the construction :— 


The old man died yester- fuaip an pean-fean ddr 


day. Inve, | 
We all die. - Setomr0 ute bap. 
I shall die. Seobao bar. 
They have just died. TAlD Tap 1p Odi O' Pagal 
You must die. | Caitpro ca bdr 0’ Passi. 
I OWE. 


647. There is no verb “ owe” in Irish, Its place is 
supplied by saying ‘“‘ There ts a debt on a person. 


TA piac* opm. | I owe. 


Whenever the amount of the debt is expressed the 
word f14¢ is usually omitted and the sum substituted. 
He owes a pound. C4 ptine sip. 

You owe a shilling. T4 pspiluings orc. 


+The plural of this word, fiaca, is very frequently used in this 
phrase. 
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When the person to whom the money is due is 
mentioned, the construction is a little more difficult: 
as, I owe you a pound as, T4 pint asat opm, 1..e., 
You have (the claim of) a pound on me—the words in 
brackets being always omitted. 


He owes me a crown. T& copéin ad5-em arp. 
Here is the man to whom Seo 6 an feap. a (50) 
you owe the money. bruit an T-aipi5ea0 
AISe Ofc. 
I MEET. 


648. The verb “ meet”’ is usually translated by the 
phrase ‘‘there is turned on,” e.g., “I meet aman” is 
translated by saying “A man is turned on me.” 
Captop feap opm (liom or vom); but the phrase 
buailceap (or Cipla) feap opm is also used. J met 
the woman, 00 capad An bean opm (Liom or Vom). 


They met two men onthe Oo capad beipit feat ont 
road, | Sf an mMbOT AY. 
1 met John. Dual Seas in umam. 


Physical Sensations. 
649. All physical sensations, such as hunger, thirst, 
weariness, pain, &c., are translated into Irish by say- 
ing that “hunger, thirst, &c., is on a person;” as, I 
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am hungry. TA ocyiar opm. Literally, hunger is on 
me. He is thirsty. T4é tape ain. Literally, thirst 1s 
on hin. 


The same idiom is used for emotions, such as 
pride, joy, sorrow, shame, &c. The following ex- 
amples will illustrate the construction :— 


DOpurt ocpap opt ? Are you hungry ? 

Ni furl ocpar opm anoip. I am not hungry now. 

Di an-capt opainn inoé. | We were very thirsty 

Di ana Capt opainn inde. yesterday. 

Druitt ndipe opta ? Are they ashamed ? 

Di naipe an ctpaogaitl up. She was very much 
ashamed. 

Dé1d DPD Mbp arp. He will be very proud. 

Rai cuippe opt ? Were you tired ? 

N14 vio easta opt. Don't be afraid. 

TA 4nd CODLAD Of. I am very sleepy. 

TA plLagsodn onc. You have a cold. 


_ Whenever there is a simple adjective in Irish cor- 
responding to the English adjective of mental or 
physical sensation, we have a choice of two construc- 
tions, as :— 


I am cold. TA mé ua or TA fpusacc*® opm. 

You are sick, TA cu tinn ,. cA TINNeap ont. 
(or bpeoite) 

I was weary. UOimécuinpesac ,», bi TUIPfe OFM. 


* Distinguish between rlasvodn a cold (a disease) and fuact, 
the cold, coldness {of the weather) and the adjective puap, cold. 
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TA mé TinN and TA TinnNeap om have not quite the 
same meaning, Ta mé tinn means J feel swk; but 
TA Tinnear ojm Means J am in some sickness, such as 
fever, &¢. 

I CANNOT HELP. 


650. The English phrase “I cannot help that,” is 
translated by saying I have no help on that. Ni fur 
neat asam ai pin. The word tergear, ‘cure,’ may 
be used instead of neapc. 


When “‘ cannot help’’ is followed by a present parti- 
peavaim 


an, with ver- 
réroii aud oem 


ciple in English, use ni \ 


feadauim d 


bal noun: as, I cannot help iaughing, Ni 
ca) velp laughing, 111 oe viohis 


San Saipnrve. 
I AM ALONE. 


651. There are two expressions which translate the 
English word ‘‘alone’’ in such sentences as I am 
alone, He is alone, &c., t.¢e., Téim 1m sonap, or TAim 
liom réin (I am in my oneship, or I am by (with) 
myself). He is alone. Té ré na sonag, or TA ré Leip 
réin. She was alone. Oi fi ’na h-sonag, or Oi ri 
Léit1 péin. Weshall bealone. Déimrd 'ndp n-sonag. 
or béimi0 Linn Féin. 


I ASK. 


652. The English word ‘‘ask’ has two distinct 
meanings according as it means ‘“ beseech”’ or ‘in- 
‘quire.” In Irish there are two distinct verbs, viz., 
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Janpaim, IT ask (for a favour), and Pragyurgim, I ask 
(for information). Before translating the word “ask’”’ 
we must always determine what is its real meanjng, 
and then use 1p or flapping accordingly. 


Ask your friendfor money. app aipseaso af 00 

— Caplard. 

Ask God for those graces. app ap Oia na spipca 
Fon 6 TABMNT DOUIT. 

Ask him what o’clock it is. Prappurg ve cav 4 Clog é. 

He asked us who was that 0’ frappws ré Vinn cia’) 


at the door. bE fin 45 An OOTP. 
They asked mea question. ‘O'pfrappuigesoap cept 
viom. 
653. I DO NOT -CARE, 
I do not care. 1p cuma tiom. 
It 1s no affair of mine. ip cuma bom. 
Is it not equal to you ? Nac cums But ? 
It 1s no affair of yours. Ip cums Out. 
You don’t care. Ip cums leat. 
He does not care. © Ip cums Leip. 
It is no affair of his. Ip cuma 06. 
We did not care. Da cuma Linn. 
It was no affair of ours. Da cuma Oainn. 
They did not care. Da cuma Leo. 


(See what has been said about the prepositions Le 
and vo in the Idiom “‘I prefer,” par. 642.) 
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I OUGHT. 


654. ‘‘ I owght’’ is translated by the phrase ir com 
(or ceapt) vom. You ought, ip coin uit, ip ceapt 
out. We ought to go home, 1p coin Otinn ‘out 
a baile. We ought to have gone home, Da coin 
vdinn DUL 4 Baile. As the word ‘ought’ has no in- 
flection for the past tense in English, it is necessary 
to use the past irfinitive in Linglish to express past 
time. But as the [Irish expression, ip comp, has a past 
tense (ba coin) the simple verbal noun is always used 
in Irish in such expressions. 


Ought you nothave goneto Nép cop Burt DOUl 50 
Derry with them ? Doipie Leo ? 


He ought not have gone Niop comp 06 imteacc. 
away. 


English Dependent Phrases translated by the 
Verbal Noun. 


655. Instead of the usual construction, consisting 
of a verb in a finite tense followed by its subject (a 
noun or a pronoun), we very frequently meet in Irish 
with the following construction. The English finite 
verb is translated by the Irish verbal noun, and the 
English subject is placed before the verbal noun. If 
the subject be a noun it is in the nominative form, 
but if a pronoun in the disjunctive jorm. 
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The following examples will exemplify the idiom :— 


I'd prefer that he should be 
there rather than my- 
self, 

Is 1t not better for us that 
these should not be in 
the boat. | 

I saw John when he was 
coming home. 

I knew him when I was a 

boy. | 

The clock struck just as 
he was coming in. 


‘Do Od’ fesappn tiom € 00 
be1t ann nd mire. 


Nac fespp OGINN san 140 
ro 00 bert inp an mbio. 


Connaic mé Seagdn asur 
é 45 tTeact 4 Balle. 

Di aitne asam ain assur 
mé im Buscaill. - 

Do Huail an clos asur é 
&’S Teact iptesc. 
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Idiomatic Expressions. 
Cur. 


Cuip onmra 6. 

Cuiumre opty é. 

Cup umat ‘opc). 

Cunt an Tait 50 Mon aif. 


Cuirpesora 0’ f1acaib ofc 
fTsv. 

Cup 1acalt am 6 (4) 
Téanam. 

N& cups opm 7 ni cuippeso 
Ofic. 


Cup pé 4 pian. 

Cuip ré pepo opm. 

Cuip pé pperc (or pupdn) 
orm. 

Cuipiesr porham 4 OE4natn. 

C4 cup rior (cpdcc or 
tompdvd) An an 5cosand. 

Cup pé culard Eavaiy 04 
oesanam. 

Cui pé "na Luise opm. 

Cup 1 Scép Sup paso 
mire. 

Cuip apt bun. 

Cup (bain) fé aor 1 
sCopcaigs. 

Th pé 45 cup 'p 45 
cucteam. 


Say it was | did it. 

I say it was you did it. 

Dress yourself. 

Thirst annoyed 
greatly. 

V’ll make you stop. 


him 


Make him do it. 


Don’t interfere with me 
and I will not interfere 
with you. 

Hetracked him (her, them). 


He addressed me. 


I resolved to do it. 

There is talk about the 
war. 

He got a suit of clothes 
made. | 

He convinced me of it. 

Suppose me to be a soldier. 


Established. 
He settled down in Cork. 


He is debating in his mind. 
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TADAIN. 


Cabain pup. 

C4 pé TABANTta. 

CA pé Duailte puar 

CA pé tusts (Tabata) 
700'n Loct pan. 

Cabain DO Opium Leip. 

Cusar Fé nvedp(a) 
potar. 

Cé pé Tabanta pusy. 


an 


Cus ré pusr. 

C4 TABANTA Pua ase. 

If DeaAcaip pip nne 7 é1te ac 
00 tabaipit 0'A Céile. 

CA TADAIPT puap MO Arp. 


Surrender. 
He is played out. 


He is addicted to that vice, 


Turn your back to him. 
I noticed the light. 


He has been given up 
for dead. 

He gave in. 

He has given in. 

It is hard to reconcile 
truth and falsehood. 

He is highly cducated. 


OEAN. 


DEAN fUD Afi DO MiTaip. 

Ni Déanpad ré pu'o opm. 

Nac mait nace noedpnair 
réin é! 

Nac mat né Véeanann cH 
Pein puD Ap 00 mAtaigpi ? 

Nusip Tusesoap 4 feabsr 
00 Dimp (finnip) an 
beat. 

Oésn sine (00) tabsipne 
DOD Sno Féin. | 

Déan 00 En6 féin. | 

CaAabsipi Ape DOD Sno Féin. 


Obey your mother. 

He would not oblige me. 

How well you didn’t do it 
yourself ! 

Why don’t you obey your 
mother yourself? 

When they understood 
how well you had done 
the trick. 


- Mind your own business. 
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Désan na ba DO Cyud Milk the cows. 
(BLeasan). 

dn noedpnaip an voyur Did you shut the door ? 
700 Vind ? 

C4 fé 45 0464n4m opainn. He is coming towards us. 


m5. 


Conur (cionnur) 0’ imtig How did he get on? 
Leip ? 


Cao 0 mesg ap? al became of him ? 


What happened to him ? 
Nuasip tuiteann puro map When something like this 
reo amc. happens. 


Seer oeeny What will become of me ? 
(Cpeuod éipeocar oom ?) 


= 


nwa. 

Dod’ 6 an céav vuine vo The first person he met 
Bbuail ume NA Seagdn was Sesagdn Uat. 

Liat. 

Ip 6 pud vod’ feapyp Leip «What he wished most to 
reircinc NA nas Sspanais see was the banishment 
50 léin D'S NDIbINT ar of the whole of the 
Expunn.. English from Ireland. 

Ip é pud 00 tus snoip cum What brought me to talk 
cainte leat mé NA mé with you now is the fact 
beit 1 Scpuad-c4p. that I am in difficulty. 


Ir é puro vo pinne (dein) What the man did was to 
anreast NA caiteam Leo. throw at them. 
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ir 6 po 00 Dein Séamar 
annpain NA i oponnad 
Alf. 


What James did then was 
to make him a present 
of it. 


Ip & puD avdeifiead sac What everyone used to say 


éinne NA sup mart oip. 


was that it was a greai 
blessing for him. 


MOR. 


Ir mop Le pad 6. 
Ir mop Le msaordeath 6. 


Nion mop te pavd 4. 


Ni mon dom fFittead. 
Ni moép Hom slusipeacc. 
Ni mop Unn ouic. 


Ni mop liom 6 4. 

Ni mop nac (nd 50) BEUIt 
ré VDEANTA. 

Ni mop nd 50 mberd ré 
cpiocnuigce. 

C4 mop 00m, &e. ? 


Nac mon 40’ eins cH! 
Ni mérve (m6 + ve) 50 
P45av. 


It is tmportant. 

It is a thing to be proud 
of, or boast about. 

It was not of 
importance. 

I must return. 

I must take my departure. 

We have no objection to 
your doing so. 

I don’t grudge it to him. 

It 18 almost done. 


muck 


It will be nearly finished. 


Why shouldn't I, &c. ? lit., 
how is it too much for 
me ? 

How grand you have got! 

It 1s not likely that I shall 


go. 
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veds. 


Ir beas liom é. 
Ir Deas opm 6é. 
Ip bess 45am 6. 


ip bess an pséat 4. 


Ip bess an Cabasipi TH. 

ip beds 04 flér a54T. 

Ip bess Nae miti0 06 beit 
4S imtescct. 

Da beas ndp m1t10 06 Be1t 
AS imteacct. 

ir beas 4 Opis 4. 

Ir beas m4 TA Einne 1 
n-Eiginn 0 feaopad é 
0éanamn, 


f consider it too small. 

I don’t like it at all. 

I have no great opinion 
of him. ° 

It’s no great harm. He 
is not to be pitied. 

You are not of much use. 

"Tis little you know. 

It is nearly time for him 
to be going. 

It was nearly time for him 
to be going. 

It is a trifle. 

There is hardly a person 
in Ireland who could 
do it. 


Miscellaneous. 


An éipeocard (pé) Linn ? 

Di ré ay é1ptse fuan. 

Mait an 41T so pabair ! 

Marit map CApva. 

Nion Laban fé fit son 
focal améin. 

Son fia na h-andta 00 
tappans (capac). 

F1a 4p nosoine féin. 


Shall we succeed ? 

It was getting cold. 

Well said! or Well done! 

It has happened luckily. 

He did not speak a single 
word. 

Without 
breath. 

Even our own people. 


even taking 
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C4 ré 45 Dul 1 bpeabar. 

C4 ré 45 Oul 1 n-olcar. 

Adan é! 

Ni cumin liom a Le1té10. 

O tépla an teaban asam 
Anoip. 


TA ré Sealltle bert st 


C4 ré fotlam nac mon. 

Ni furl OUl ward sasac. 

C4 an fea pan as Dul1 
mbeo oyim. 

C4 ré 1 proce béir. 

CA ré Le h-ucTt | 

Ip mittte(ac) an pséat €. 

Ip caillte an Ld é Le flice. 

S5éal San 0st. 

Leis (Leos) 00m rféinteo’ 
curd cainte. 

Cad 6 san Culd sTA ASATPA 
be? 

An Curd ip Luss de VA ua 
Pa MoOLIADAIN. 

Copp nda h-EAascofpia. 

Le copp viomaornip. 


CA pmut ve’'n Geant aise. 
ip Leam an sno DuiT 64. 


He is getting better. 
He is getting worse. 


Hear! hear! Bravo! 
I don’t remember the like 
of wt. 


As I happen to have the 
book now. 


It is almost empty. 


| You cannot avoid it. 


That man’s conduct cuts 
me to the quick. 


He is at the point of death. 


It is a terrible affair. 

It is a terribly wet day. 

A very unlikely story. 

Don’t annoy me with your 
talk. 

What right (call) have 
you to it? 

At least twice a year. 


The essence of wrong. 

Through downright lazi- 
ness. 

He is partly right. 

"Tis an absurd thing for 
you to do. 
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Cav ‘na tao’ nd cean- 
nuiseann Tu ON654 Owe 
réin? San an c-aipseao 
DO Beit asam. 

C4 ré ap nor cums liom. 

Cé TA apt Sp OT ? 

C& ré opi 00 Ti. 


Daoine ndéc mé. 

Oi cead paon aise sp Out. 
Ip DUAL atan 06. 

Bi mo tupar 1 n-spoeap. 
Ca Leiseann TG 4 Lear. 
Sosaitte 50. 


Ded pan ’na marta 7 ns 
Sut sap 4 sclu san 04 14 
‘ran faro 4 berd Span 
ra rpéin. 

C4 pe DessiAn fuap. 


CA ré poinne boda. 

TA ré San bere an pOsnam, 

Ni full an T-ubsll fo 
Aib1d 1 SCceapt. 

1? cupnparde S4iyide é. 

Vo S4ippd, mupa mbedsao 
nac cuir H4ipive é. 


Why don’t you buy boots 
for yourself? Because 
I have not the money. 


He 1s indifferent. 

Who is intending us harm ? 

He is bent on attacking 
you. He intends to 
harm you. 

Others besidvs myself. 

He had permission to go. 

He has it from his father. 

My journey was in vain. 

You need not. 

A fool’s errand; a wild 
goose chase. 

That will be a reproach 
and a blot on their 
fame the longest day the 
sun will bo in the sky. 

It is a little cold. 

He is somewhat deaf. 

He is a Jittle unwell. 

This apple is not quite 
ripe. 

It is nothing to laugh at. 

You would laugh only 
that it is not a matter 
to luugh at. 
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Ni cuprparde cainte é. It is nothing to talk about. 
Capipaing cugat puoéisinc Find something else to 
eile map  caprarve make fun about. 
MAs sO. 


Cavé an 5n6 acé asat ve? What do you want it for ? 

Do vainesd 14ppacc ve He was slightly startled. 
Seic 4p. 

Ni full son gap a5 onéim There’s no use trying to | 


Leip an mbatla. get up on the wall. 

Ni paid’ son maitesr ’na In vain did he cry (talk, 
Slop. speak). 

ni moéroe sup rspiob ré Perhaps he did not write 
an Utif.. the letter. 


S4baim tem’ air yin vo I propose to do that. 
véAnam. 

CAé dur Veacap agam ojic (pé) 

Cdim burdese Vdiotc (fé.) 

Deium = dburveacap ‘OUT 
mai Seatt (S10) ari. 

S4b4aim ouidescap Lest 
MaAfi Seat sip. | 

Deid ch oéansace (oé1dea- You will be late for the 
nac¢) 45 4n tpaen. train. 

Dero TH Déanac ap psoit. You will be late for school, 

Di curo sca $4 né0 50 Someof them were saying 
{a1b berite (bepta) ap that the rascal was 
an mbiteamnac. caught, 

Eipeocaid 4 cporde op It will break Dermot’s 
Orapmuro. heart. 


I am thankful to you (for). 


I thank you for it. | 
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Ssanic 140 apt SApuvib. 
Munab opt até an Cainc ! 


Ling an caine 50 Léin ap 
4n mactaton5 4 bi 
imctigte ap Sado. 


Nion imtis opfta acc an 
puo 4 bi TUILLTe ACA. 
Ceip opainn teacc usr 
Leo. 

C4 pé 45 DEsanam actypip 
Afi & CANT. . 

Cé fé of an reap if 
rardbpe pa Murhain. 

Ip 06C4 Sufi 0616 Leo. 

C4 ré duaitce iptesc im 
Aisne. 


Loipgesd 14°0’na mbeatad. 


Cad s0éGanpad Cop spi bit 
“aise ? 


Oi bpeip mon 7 4 Sceapc 


ACA DA FAS AIL. 


Di copodin £é’n Dpunt aca 
DA FAZail. 

54ac «wile Ouine 45 
DéEanam Tuas (Tpuagsa) 
01. 


Di 


They burst out laughing. 

What talk you have! If 
if isn’t you have the 
talk. 

The whole conversation 
turned on the misfor- 
tune which had befallen 
Sive. 

They only got what they 
had deserved. 

We failed to overtake 
them. . 
He is mimicking his man- 

ner of talking. 

He is the richest man in 
Munster. 

Probably they imagine. 

I am firmly convinced. 

They were burnt alive. 

What will I do at all with 
ham ? 

They were getting a great 
deal more than their 
right. 

They were getting five 
shillings in the pound. 

Everyone was sympathis- 
ing with her. 
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Comxaoir DO Seagdn an 
Te DA PINE ACA. 
Da VOI Leat sift Sup lei 


An AIT. 
Ni par’ a Tuas ann. 


Com mait asur 04 mba na 
fais Gascory afi 01 Ann. 

O' paps pé cad fé 
novedp 6n pulT. 

Cé’p a mac th? 

Ni maitpesy puinn oc. 

Ca b'fior DUT ? 

d& P5éal féin poédal Sac 
éeinne. 

Cups fré novedép fon. 

C4 5nNO nace 6 agam. 


Ni tcaire Hom Féin. 


The eldest of them was 
the same age as John. 
You (one) would wnagine 
by hum that he owned 

the place. 

There wasn’t a trace of 
him there. 

Just as if it were not 
wrong. 

He asked what was the 
cause of the merriment. 

Whose son are you ? 

You will meet your match. 

How did you know ? 

Everyone is most inter. 
ested in his own affairs. 

You are the cause of that. 

I have a different matter 
to look after. 

I am no exception; i.e., I 
am the same as the 
others. 
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It is sometimes necessary or convenient to express 
an action without mentioning the subject, either 
because the latter is too general or not of sufficient 1m- 
portance to be mentioned, or because there is some 
other reason for suppressing it. Most languages have 
felt this necessity, and various means have been adopted 
to supply it. The use of the passive voice, or of 
reflexive verbs, or of circumlocutions, is the method 
generally adopted in other languages. In Irish there 
is a special form of the verb for this purpose. As it 
has no subject expressed it is sometimes called the 
Indefinite form of the verb: as it forms a complete 
sentence in itself it is also called the Autonomous or 
Independent form. 

An English verb cannot stand without its subject. 
For example, “‘ walks,”’ ‘‘ walked,’’ etce., express nothing. 
The English verbs cannot alone make complete 
sense. The Autonomous form of Irish verbs can 
stand alone. The word ‘ Ouaitcesn”’ is a complete 
sentence. It means that ‘‘ the action of striking takes 
place.’ The Autonomous form stands without a 
subject; in fact it cannot be united to a subject, 
because the moment we express a subject the ordinary 
‘8rd person singular form of the particular tense and 
mood must be substituted. Ouartcean an vo;V0. 
Someone (they, people, we, etc.) strikes the table; but 
puailesnn an reap (Pé, p1a0, na DAOINe, etc.) an BOW 

We shall take the sentence: Dusittean an sada 
Le cloié 6 Lath Cards. The word “oduaitteay”’ of itself 
conveys & complete statement, viz., that the action of 
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striking takes place. The information given by the 
single word ‘“buaitcea,” is restricted to the action. 
There are circumstances surrounding that action of 
which we may wish to give information; e.g. ‘‘ What 
is the object of the action?” “dn sadap.” ‘ What 
is the instrument used?” ‘‘Le cloi¢.” ‘ Where did 
the stone come from?” ‘6 Ltéim Cards.” We may 
thus fill in any number of circumstances we-please, 
and fit them in their places by means of the proper 
prepositions, but these circumstances do not change 
the nature of the fundamental word “ buaittesp.” 

It may be objected that the word “ buaitcean”’ in the 
last sentence is passive voice, present tense, and means 
‘is struck,” and that ‘‘an sadap” is the subject 
of the verb. Granted for a moment that it is 
passive voice. Now since “ Ouaiteann ouine é151n 6,”’ 
somebody strikes him, 1s active voice, as all admit, and 
by supposition ‘buaitcean é,” somebody strikes him, or, 
he is struck, 18 passive, then comes the difficulty, what 
voice is “ cétap buaitte,” somebody is struck? Surely 
it is the passive of ‘buaitceap’”; and if 80 “ buailceap”’ 
itself cannot be passive, though it may be rendered 
by a passive in English. If we are to be guided 
merely by the English equivalent, then “busiteann”’ in 
the above phrase is as much a passive voice as 
“puailcesn,” because it can be c».rectly translated 
into English by a passive verb: viz., He is struck. 

When we come to consider this form in intransitive 
verbs, our position becomes much stronger in favour 
of the Autonomous verb. Let us consider the follow- 
ing sentence: Siubsalcap op an mbd6tap nual). Sionn 
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4n bé6tap Tifim, ACT NUdip Bionn an KATA fLitc, 
piubsalcap apn an sctardve. People walk on the road 
when it 1s dry, but when the road is wet they walk on 
the path. Where is the nominative case of the so 
called passive verb here? Evidently there is none 
The verb stands alone and conveys complete sense. 
If we wish to express the nominative, the Autonomous 
form of the verb cannot be used. In the above 
sentence we might correctly say: Siubtann ré (pian, 
rinn, na oaoine, etc.), but not prubsttcan € (140, finn, 
nd ‘osoine, etc.) 

Probably classical scholars will draw analogies from 
Latin and quote such instances as, Concurritur ad 
muros. Ventum est ad Vestae. Sic itur ad astra. 
Deinde venitur ad portam; where we have intransitive 
verbs in an undoubtedly passive construction, and 
therefore, by analogy, the true signification of 
riubsaltspn in the above sentence is “Jt is walked,” and 
it is simply an example of the tmpersonal passive con- 
struction. Now, if conclusions of any worth are to be 
drawn from analogies, the analogies themselves must 
be complete. The classical form corresponding to the 
Trish Dicteap 45 piubat an an mbotap nuain bionn an 
BOtap Tim, etc., Or TATAN AD prubatl ap an mbotan 
anor is wanting, and therefore the analogy is in- 
complete and deductions from it are of little value. 

One of the strongest arguments we have in favour 
of the Autonomous verb is the fact that the verb 
‘to be” in lrish possesses every one of the forms 
possessed by transitive and intransitive verbs. The 
analogy with Latin again failshere. CTAétap a5 teact, 
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Somebody is coming. Derdfap 45 prubsat, Somebody 
will be walking. Nuaipn motws an T-4*AC 50 pabtar 
45 ceangsaitt 4 Cor, When the giant perceived that they 
were binding his legs. 

The Irish Autonomous form cannot be literally 
translated into English, because no exact counterpart 
exists in English, hence the usual method of trans- 
lating this form i~ to use the English passive voice, 
but the Irish verb is not therefore passive. To give 
an instance of the incapability of the English language 
to express literally the force of the Autonomous verb, 
notice the English translation of the subjoined 
example of the continued use of the Autonomous verb 
in an Irish sentence. | 
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AIT ana-sepieac ir esd An AIT pin: nusaip BITe an 
a5 sabdil an theo pain 1 n-am mayb na h-o1dce, 
apisteapn coiprdescc 0A VEansth 7 fotpom map 
beipive AS It 7 FOTj\OmM eile map beiprde sz Teicead, 
JAnnpain ayugtéeap potpom mej Ciocparve susp 7 map 
buailfroe 7 map beipidse faot buslad 7 mag Oprrroe, 
J ANNpain ayustesp Map bead OEeAaps-puatagi 7 TOP.” 

This passage cannot be literally translated: the 
following will give a fair idea of its meaning: “ That 
place is frequented by fairies: when one is walking 
near it in the dead stillness of the night, footsteps 
are heard and loud noises, as if people were running 
and fleeing, and then other noises are heard as if 
people were overtaking (those who were running 
away), and were striking and being struck, and as if 
they were being broken in pieces, and then are heard 
noises as if they were in hot rout and pursuit.” 
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The Autonomous form of the verb has a passive 
voice of its own formed by the addition of the verbal 
adjective (or past participle) of the verb to the Auto- 
nomous forms of the verb to be; e.g., TAtap buasitte, 
ete. 

_ This form of the Irish verb has a full conjugation 
through all the moods and tenses, active and passive 
voices ; but has only one form for each tense. All 
verbs in Irish, with the single exception of the asser- 
tive verb iy, have this form of conjugation. ip can 
have no Autonomous form, because ir has no meaning 
by itself. It is as meaningless as the sign of equality 
(=) until the terms are placed one on each side of it. 

To sum up then, the Irish Autonomous form is not 
passive, for— 

(1) All verbs (except 17). transitive and intransi- 
tive, even the verb c4, have this form of conjugation. 

(2) This form has a complete passive voice of its 
own 

(3) The disjunctive forms of the personal pronouns 
are always used with it; e.g., buaitteap 6. 

(4) Very frequently when a personal pronoun is 
the object of the Autonomous form of the verb, it is 
placed last in the sentence or clause to which it 
belongs, thus giving a very close analogy with the 
construction of the active verb, already explained in 
par. 585. Nion cian vam...5up peolad ipceac pan 
scott rev mé...cJt was not long until I was driven into 
this wood. "Do Leigespad 6 n-4 Scpéactaib1a0. Lhey 
were healed of their wounds. 

(5) Lastly, and the strongest point of all, in the 
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minds of native Irish speakers, without exception, the 
word buaittesp in such sentences as “ buailteap an 
sa0an ” is actwe, and savdap is its object. Surely 
those Irish speakers are the best ae of the true 
shape of their own thoughts. 

We will now give a synopsis of the various forms 
of the Autonomous verb, beginning with the verb cé4. 


The Verb TA. 
cétap.* 3 is, are. 
Ni fuitcesn.t is not, are not, 
bicean (biteap). does be, do be. 
Ni Biceap. _ | does not be, do not be. 
bitesr (biteap). 8 was, were. 
Ni pabscar. @® | was not, were not, . 
bici. 6 used to be. 
beipap, beipeap, berd- | ™] will be. 
reap, DéITe dn. > 
rq 
beipi(de), berdfi(de) * | would be. 
pert. B 
bicesp (Let). | @ | be. 
md Tétagi (If).] 3 | is, are. 
m4 bitear (If). 8 does be, do be, 
etc. 
OA moeiri (Tf). were, would be. 
HO prabcap ! (May). |. be (for once). 
so mbicesn! (May).J ~— \ be (generally). 
Deifum so bruilcesp, I say that someone, etc., is 
Oenum nd fuiltesn, 3 5 » 18 not. 


* catapy Or T4ta'p. tT ruilteapp, puiltea’p. 
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An Intransitive Verb. 


Siubstean. walks, walk. 

ThCA 45 pluba. is (are) walking. 
viTeap Ad pruBal. does (do) be walking. 
piublad. walked. 


was (were) walking. 
used to walk. 
used to be walking. 


Bites AD piubal. 
PiubsalTaoi. 

bITI AS pruBsl. 
plubalpap. will walk. 
veipap as piubat. will be walking. 
piubalpsor, would walk. 
would be walling. 


walk. 


vberpi a5 prubat. 
piubsltan (Let). 


biceap as prubsat (Let) be walking. 


Someone, we, they. people, ete. 


mad plubatcapt (Lf). is (are) walking. 
ete. 

704 piubslTaor (If). would be walking. 

04 moeiri a5 piubat (If) were walking. 


A Transitive Yerb. 


A noun is placed after the active forms in order to show the cases. 


Duaitceap an clap. Someone strikes the table. 

TAtapi a5 OusLAO an ctdin. Someone is striking the 
table. 

TA4 an clin 04 ($4) Huatad. The table is being struck. 

TAC BUtlte. Someone is struck. 

CAtan Fé Buatad, Someone is being struck. 

Dicesp as buatad an clap. Someone usually strikes 
the table. 

Oo buasilesd an cLép. Someone struck the table. 


Ditear a5 vusalad an CLdip. 


Di an cLaén 04 ($4) Bualad. 


Ditear buaitte. 
Ditear fé Buslad. 
Duaitti an clap. 


Diti a5 Duslad an CLAip. 


Dici buaitte. 

Duailpap (buaitpeap) an 
CLA. 

Deipan a5 bualsad an 
CLAP. 

Deipan buattte. 

Ouaitzi 
clap. 


(buailprve) an 


Deizi a5 DUALAD an ELAIf. 


Deri buaitte. 
Duailceap an clap. 


Ditespn 45 dustlad an 
CLI. 
M4 ousilteap An clay. 
MA bite dp AS DUALAD an 
CLAIfE 
- ete. 
OA mobuaitfi an cldp. ” 
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Someone was striking the 
table. 

The table was being struck. 

Someone was struck. 

Someone was being struck. 

Someone used to strike 
the table. | 

Someone used to be strik- 
ing the table. 


Someone used to be struck. 


Someone will strike the 
table. 

Someone will be striking 
the table. 

Someone will be struck. 

Someone would strike the 
table. 

Someone would ‘be striking 
the table. 

Someone would be struck. 

Let someone strike the 
table. 

Let someone be striking 
the table. 

If someone strikes the table. 

If someone does be striking 
the table. 


If someone were to strike 
the. table. 
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OA mbeipi a5 BUstad an If someone were to be 
éldin. striking the table. 
Before fearing this important subject it may not be 

wninteresting to see what some Irish grammarians 

have thought of the Autonomous form. 

O’Donovan in his Irish Grammar (p. 183) wrote as 
follows :— 

‘‘ The passive voice has no synthetic form to denote 
persons or numbers; the personal pronouns, therefore, 
must be always expressed, and placed after the verb; 
and, by a strange peculiarity of the language, they 
are always ‘in the accusative form.’ 

“For this reason some Irish scholars have con- 
sidered the passive Irish verb to be a form of the 
active verb, expressing the action in an indefinite 
Manner ; a8, busailteap M6, 2.€., some person or persons, 
thing or things, strikes or struke me; vuailead 6, some 
person or thing (not specified) struck him. But it is 
more convenient in a practical grammar to call this 
form by the name passive, as in other languages, 
and to assume that tu, 6, i, and 140, which follow it, 
are ancient forms of the nominative case.”’ 

Molloy says in his Grammar, page 62 :— 

‘*Verbs have a third form which may be properly 
called deponent ; as®buaitctean mé, I am (usually) 
beaten; ouaittesan a, thou art (usualiy) beaten; 
wuailtean 6, he is (usually) beaten. The agent of 
this form of the verb is never known; but although 
verbs of this form always govern the objeative case, 
like active verbs, still they must be rendered iw English 
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by the passive; as, buattead 140, they were beaten. 
Here 140 is quite passive to the action ; for it suffers 
the action which is performed by some unknown 
agent,” 

Again at page 99, he says :— 

“But there is another form of the verb which always 
governs an objective case; and although it must be 
translated into the passive voice in English, still it is 
a deponent, and not a passive, form in Irish; as, 
buaitcean mé, etc. The grammarians who maintain 
that this form of the verb takes a nominative case 
clearly show that they did not speak the language ; 
for no Irish- speaking person would say buaitcesn ré, 
ri, pao. It is equally ridiculous to say that 6, i, 140, 
are nominatives in Irish, although they be found so 
in Scotch Gaelic.” 

Further on, at page 148, he states again that 
*‘ deponent verbs govern an objective case.” 

Thus we plainly see that O'Donovan and Molloy 
bear out the fact that the noun or pronoun after the 
Autonomous form of the verb is in the accusative 
case, though the former says it is more convenient to 
assume that it 28 in the nominative case / 


APPENDICES. 


— - 


Appendix I. 
NOUNS OF THE FIRST DECLENSION. 


4bj14n, & song. 
avaptat, a halter. 
40bap, & Cause. 
admand, wood. 
aman, & fool. 
amayic, & sight. 
Ammar, doubt. 
aoivnesr, delight. 
soilesc, Manure 

sol, lime. 

4tidn, bread. 

4to4n, hillock. 

4tim, an army: pl. aim, apma. 
4t, swelling or tumour. 
Atop, gladness, 


ba, boat. 

balb4én, dummy. (stamimercr ). 
vpn, top. 

var, death. 

beaxin, a little. 

0140, food; gen. biv. 
brop14n, & pin. 

biteamnaé, rascal. 

volar, taste. 

vonn, sole, foundation. 
boty, rond; nom. pl. bditte. 
bypiavdn, a salmon. 

bpon, joy, pride. 

bpromac, foal or colt. 

bon, sorrow. 

byuse, brink; pl. byruaca. 
burvdescar, thanks. 

bun, bottom. 


caipest,* a stone fortress. 
cavav, harbour. 


* This word also means a child’s spinning ‘‘top.’’ 


capbao, chariot. 

cayjin, heap. 

c4pain, path. 

carup, hammer. 

CAT, Cat. 

ceann, head or end. 

ceol, music; pl. ceotta, 

ceuvlonsav,t breakfast. 

cinealt, kind or sort. 

cleamnap, marriage alliance. 

cléipeac, clerk 

clos, bell, clock. 

co540, war; pil. 
cosarve. 

cop.n, cup. 

cyteroean, faith, religion. 

cuan, bay or haven; pl. cuancta. 

cubap, foam. 

cul, back of the head. 


costs or 


0401, beetle. 

verp1ead, end. 

orabalt, devil. 

‘oinneupt, dinner. 

00c44t, harm. 

oorceall, grudge, reserve. 
ooman, earth, world. 
oonar misfortune. 
‘oorptap, door; pl. vorppe. 
ouan, difficulty. 

outcsy, inherited instinct. 


eapibalt, a tail. 
Eappac, Spring. 
erdean, ivy. 

eolar, knowledge. 
euoac, cloth, clothes. 


— ee cat 


¢ In spoken language bpeicpearca, m., is used for ‘* breakfast.”’ 


- 


Fars, 

ea: shelter. 

Flac, raven; pl. péré or pérs. 

Focal, a word; pl. pfocait or 
focla. 

Fosmarn, Autumn, 

Fonn, tune or air. 


5Aban, goat. 

5Avaq1, beagle. 
54nnval, gander. 
S4pipun, a young boy. 
Seaman, green corn. 
Sedyztpicac, young bird 
slay, lock. 

5lon, voice. 

50b, beax (of a bird). 
speann, humour. 
sual, coal. 


14pann, iron. 
(F)ioLan, eagle. 
10nAd»d, place. 
ipledn, hollow. 


Laos, calf. 

Lan, middle. 

Leaban, a book; pl. teabay, 
Leabyta. 

Leabpdn, bookle& 

Leatay, leather. 

Leun, misfortune 

Lion, a net; pl. Lionca. 

Lon, provision. | 

Loqts, @ track. 


mavao or maora, @ dog; pl. 
MAD AGE. . 

massv, mockery, ridicule. 

maoqt, a Steward. 

mapit, Steer or beeve. 

meat, failure. 

millean, blame. 

mionnan, kid. 

mojtan, Much, many. 
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mutta, top; pl. muttarge. 


naom, a saint. 
Neapt, strength, ° 
Ocpap, hunger. 

6x, gold. 


pdsdnaé, a pagan. 
pAipeuyt, paper. 

piobAn, windpipe or neck, 
poyic, tune or air. 
ppeucan, crow. 


tian, track ; gen. pain. 


100, road. 


fan, secret. 


pac, a sack. 

Pasapic, & priest. 

rasap, kind or sort. 

fatlann, salt. 

rampiad, summer, 

paosal, life, world. 

ron, craftsman. artisan. 

paotay, exertion, work. 

reabac, hawk. 

reov, & precious thing, jewel; 
pl. reova. 

rseul, news: pl. 
rseutca, stories. 

plabjiad, chain; pl. plabparde. 

Top, wisp. 

tia kind or sort. 

Pofo, 

PPlopian, a spirit. 

frpor, & spur. 

rpoyic, sport. 

rcop, treasure store. 

pudaimnear, repose. 


r5euta ; 


tamall, a short space of time. 
TAoIPedsc, a captain, a Icader. 
Tealtac, hearth. 

tyorsdén, furniture, 

tur, beginning 


A list of feminine nouns ending in a broad consonant, belonging 
to the Second Declension. 


Nom. 
ADSIC 


bvibéos 
barpoesé 
vapipiac 
vbeaé 
beann 
bespac 
bLatac 
vor 
bert 

_ breus 
Opratéan 
bnds 
bpursean 
burvean 


cailleac 
ceals 
cearc 
ceapto 
crab 
cian 
C1465 
Ciort 
claéinpead 
cLlann 
clo¢ 


cuileos 
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Appendix II. 


GEN. 


AdAIT1Ce 


bAbdise 
bdipoise 
bappase 
beice 
beinne 
beapaise 
bLAiTée or bDLATaISe 
boire 
bpierte 
bpéise 
bpertpe 
bydise 
bpuisne 
burone 


caillise 
ceilse 
cifice 
céipoe 
céitle 
céine (pl. cranta) 
c1apioise 
cite 
claippise 
cLomne or cLlamne 
clorce 
cluaire 
cluime 
cnerve 
colpa1gse 
coire 
cpsoibde 
cpaoipise 
cpeice 
creise 
cyice 
cy101ce 
cyiorre 
cuaice 
cuiteoise 


MEANING. 
a horn 


a doll 

rain 

tow 

bee ; 

a mountain peak 
a heifer 
buttermilk 

palm (of the hand) 
judgmen‘: 

a lie : 
word of honou 

a shoe 

palace, fort 

a troop 


an old womar 
deceit. 
hen 

a trade 
sense 
distance 
beetle 

a comb 
a harp 
children 
a stone 
an ear 
plumage 
a wound 
a heifer 
a foot 

a branch 
a spear 
plunder 
crag 

end 
gibbet 
cross 
cuckoo 
a fly 


Nom, 


04b46 
oedald 
oeals 
oeoc 
ion 
‘oomneann 
‘opieac 


espos 


pesct 
FESS 
Feupos 
pitceall 
plead 
Flears 
freum 
fulnneos 
fuinnpeos 
fuipeos 


5AdL6s 
540T 
seatac 
Seus 
S105 
Semptpeac 
soppac 
stan 
spian 
SMUG 


1aLL 
msean 


4th 
La ros 
Latae 
Leac 
Lest 
tons 
Lub 
tue 


meur 
muc 


neath 
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GEN. 
oaidée 
oe. de 
oeilse 


- 015e 


‘vine 
voominne 
‘opieice 


eapoise 


feicce 
Ferpise 
feuporse 
ritcitle 
flere 
fleipse 
rréime 
fuinneorse 
fuinnreorse 
fuipeorse 


sabloise 
5401Te 
sealaise 
5éise 

sine 
Sense 
sloppaise 
sluine 
spéme 
Bruarse 


éiLle 
insine 


Laime 

Lapoise 

Laitce, Lataise 
Leice 

Leite 

Luinse 

Luibe 

Luice 


méipe 
muice 


neime 


MEANING. 

& vat 

a form 

a thora 

a drink 
protection 
bad weather 
face, visage 


@ weasel 


time, oce sion 
anger 

beard 

chess 

a feast 

wreath 

@ root 

window 

an ash 

a lark 


a little fork 
wind 

moon 
branch 
squeak 


girl 
knee 


sun 
hair 


thong 
daughter 


‘hand 


match light) 
mud, mire 

a stone flag 
half, side 
ship 

loop 

mouse 


finger 
pig 


heaven 


Nom. GEN. MEANING. , 
dinpeac dinprse fool (f.) 
O05 or'0015e thumb 
pare péirte reptile 
prlarcos prartoise worm 
piob pibe musical pipe 
pluc pluice cheek 
pos poise kiss 
pag réerpie order, regulation 
pat parte heel 
eats reilse hunt 
reac peice. love 
reippeac reippuse plough 
rseac rseice hawthorn bush 
rian rsine knife 
r5i4m rséime comeliness 
p5at r5éite shield 
roopinac ryopnaise throat 
rst ob r5ttibe scrape 
rion fine weather 
plat plaice rod 
poineann poinmnne fine weather 
ppeat rreite seythe 
pplanc pplamce spark, thunderbolt. 

: ome 

pron Hone lose 
caob caoibe side 
ceuo cé10e string 
tonn Tuimne waive 
cyesb treibe tribe 
ub uibe al egg 
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Appendix III. 
NOUNS BELONGING TO THE THIRD DECLENSIOX. 


(a) All personal nouns ending in éip, up, 
(b) All abstract nouns ending in aéc. 

(c) Verbal nouns in act, 4:1, and aman. 
(d) The following list :— 


Nom. GENITIVE. MEANING, 


act ACTS decree 
ainm anma name 


beannact 
bain-piosan 
biogt 

bit (bi0T) 
bL4t 
bliavain 
blioct 
bot 

bus 
buacaill 
buard 
buardipnt 


cabairz 
céin 
CAirs 
CAT 
cion 
cior 


cit, m. (c10t) 


clear 
cliamain, me. 
cndm 
covulad 
Cont 
connpad 
corpnam 
cao 
cyior 
cput 
Cudifie 
culo 


OAL 

OAN 

DAT 
oeanam 
‘O1Apimi1t1d 
OCT UIT 
Dpuct 
‘Opuim, mM. 
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GENITIVE. 
a1p15te, a1peasta 
altopa 
anata 
Anma 
A004 
aos 
ATA 


beannacta 
bain-piogna 
beazta 
beata 
oLata 
bliaOna 
bleacta 
bots 
bposs 
buacalta 
buada 
buarveapiza 


cAbpia CABLE 
cAns 

Capso 

CATA 

ceana 

ciors 

CeAata 

clears 
cliamna 
cndama 
covalta 
cops 
connspits 
coranta 
Chava 
cress 
Cfots 
cuazica (or cusipite) 
Covad 


vAta 
o4na 
OSTA 
oeanmsa 
Orapimu va 
DOCTUPA 
OPUCTA 
oploma 


MEANING. 


repayment, restitution 


altar 
breath 

eoul 

Hugh 

folk, people 
ford 


blessing 

queen 

a (cooking) spit 
life 

blossom 

a year 
butter-milk 
tent, cot 
palace, mansion 
boy 

victory 

trouble. 


help 
tax 
Easter 
battl2 
love, desire, affection 
rent 

shower 

a trick 

son-in-law 

bone 

sleep 

justice 

compact, covenant 
defence 

torture, destruction 
belt 

form 

Visit 

part, share 


account, meeting 
destiny 

colour 

make or shape 
Dermot 

doctor 

dew 

a back 


Nom. 
éaric 
eu'o 
eulood 


£4t 
Feayic 
reantainn 
rerom 
feoik 
pracait 
rion 

FIOr 
plait 

FOS 
fosluim 
FOS HAG 
FUsspav 
PUACT, Me, 
FUApslavd 
fuat 
furl 


sleann 
sniom 
501n 
SptAd 
sremm, m, 
Snut 
sul 

5ut 


14f1f1A1°O 
14T 
1omAin 
10M PAG 


teaban, f. 
Leact 
tionn 

lor 

Loc 

tLoctc 

lur 


matrom 
maiteam 
mesr 
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GENITIVE. 
Eazica 
euva 
eulovsa 


Pats 
FEATS 
feaptanna 
reaoma 
Feola 
pracla 
fiona 
peapa 
plata 
Foss 
foslumta 
FOSANTA 
FUADATNTA ) 
Fusacta 


Fuapsluiste 


FUATA 
pols 


sleanna 
snioma 
Son 
5pava 
speama 
5rnots 
sola 
50tTA 


TATINADA 
VATA 
10mMmAnaA 
1omypiArbTe 


Leabta 
Leacta 
Leanna 
Leara 
Loca 
tLocta 
lors 


mMAavomMmsA 
maitte 
mesa 


MEANING, 


tax, tribute 
jealousy 
escape, elopement 


cause, reason 
a grave, tomb 
rain 

service, use 
tlesh, meat 

a tooth 

wine 
knowledge 
prince 

a sudden attack 
learning 


{decree 
Vannouncement 


cold 
ransom, redemption 
hatred 
blood 


valley 
act, deed 
wound 
love 

& piece 
curds 
weeping 
& voice 


a desire, request 
land, country 
hurling (a zame) 
report, notice 


a bed 

& grave 
beer, ale 
@ fort 
lake 
reproach 
an herb 


defeat, rout 
forgiveness 
esteem 


Nom. 


miAn 
mit 
mov 
moin 
muifi 


05 
otann 
ollamain 
onoipt 
ofsls0 


pot 
peact, m. 
poet 

qe 


pamait 
Samain 
P5At 
pcoot 
reat 
proc 
piotédin 
plioéc 
Pmact, mM. 
pnd 
ros 
rae 
ron 
ruc 


cA li ty 
TAIN 
uvionrsam 
Toil 
THAIS 
THEAD 
THeorft 
cpeur 
Tyloro0 
Tuaim 
TuUst 


uaim 
ucv 
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GENITIVE. 


MIANA 
meala 
mova 
mons 
Mafia 


654 
olns 
ollamna 
onopa 
ops“ilte 


14TA 
pleacta 
peacta 
pests 


rama 
Samna 
Psats 
fcota 
peas 
peaca 
piotcana 
pleacta 
TMACTA 
pnama 
Tosa 
TATA 
rrons 
prota 


TALL OA 
TANA : 
TIONPSANTA 
tTola 
TPASA 
THEADS 
THEOTA 
Tyeura 
THOVA 
Tusma 
Susta 


Qama 
oCcta 


MEANING. 
desire 
honey 
manner 
bog 

sea, 


a young person 
wool 

instruction 

honour 

admission, opening 


luck 

law 

a form 
running 


an equal, like 
November 
shadow 
flower 

& space of time 
frost 

peace 
posterity 

® curb 

& swim 
pleasure 

a layer 

nose 

stream 


tailor 

a drove 
purpose, project 
a will 

a strand 
flock, drove 
guide, troop 
battle 

fight. quarrel 
Tuam 

tribe 


cave 
breast 
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Appendix IY. 
THE NOUNS OF THE FIFTH DECLENSION. 
The letters in brackets give the termination of the genitive singular. 


abd or abs, gen. abann, @ river ; 
pl. arone or aiOneaca. 

aonta(-0), license, permission. 

Ayia(-n), Isle of Arran; pl. drpine, 
The Arran Isles. 

apa(-n), kidney. 

beoipt (beopac), beer. 

braga(o', m., the upper part of 
the breast. 

byierteath(an), m., a judge. 

byo(-n), a quern, handmill pl. 
brointe. 


caopa(é), & Sheep ; pl. caorns. 

capa(o), a friend: pl. cArvoe. 

cataipi(-TPAc), a city, fortress, 

cataorpi(-peac), a chair. 

ceapoca(-n), a forge, smithy. 

ceatpama(-n), a quarter. 

claip(-pac), a furrow. 

coipip(-ppeac), a feast. 

comupipa(-n), neighbour; pl. 
comurpipain. 

comta(-¢), a gate, door. 

compa(-n), a coffer, cupboard, 
coffin. 

copéin(-nac), & crown. 

cp4in(-nac), & Sow. 

cu, gen. con, a hound; pl. 
coin, cona, hounds. 

cuit(-ac), & corner. 

cuiple(-ann ', a pulse, vein. 


vo Aiteatn(-an), a cup-bearer. 

oaipi(-ac), an oak. 

eazina(-n), palm of the hand. 

vite(-ann), flood, deluge; pl. 
vileanna, DiLeanaca 


paLava(-n), science, learning. 

eapaonta(-%), disagreement, dis- 
obedience. 

earcu (compound of ci), an eel. 

e1pizi(-ppeac), an oyster. 

eocaipt (eocpac), a key. 

eoina(-n) [or gen. same as nom.], 
barley. 


pealpatn(-an), m., philosopher. 
peiceath(an), m., debtor. 
feorp(-ac), The Nore. 
prosar(ac), a sign, mark. 
fpice(av), twenty. 
fposarl(slac), plunder. 


saba(-n),m., a smith: pl. sabne 
spam (5714n4e), hatred. 
suala(-n), a shoulder; pl. 
Suaitlne, suailleaca. 
sonza(-n), a nail (of the finger) ; 
pl. ingne. 
Laca(-n), a duck. 
Lap (LApac), @ mare. 
Lanama(-n), @ married couple. 
Lapaipt (Lappac), a flame. 
Lacaipt (LAT PAC), a level plain. 
Leaca(-n), m., a cheek; pl. 
Leacaineaca. 


Lupsa(-n), theshin; pl. Lurjgne. 


mainiperyt -Tpesc), @ monastery. 
meanma(-n), the mind. 
mile/-a0), a soldier, warrior. 


ndma(-), an enemy; pl. nditioe. 

Novlars (Noolas), Christmas. 

oltami-an), a doctor, professor. 

peappa(-n), @ person. 

prasad (praglac), a rule. 

posa(-n), a choice; pl. pognaca, 
posameaca. 

part (pAtac), a beam. 

peansa(-n',a cormorant. 

pearl (poatac), a stallion. 

cAL(-ac), a wedge. 

calamh, gen. calmhan, land. 

Teamart (Teamhtac: Tara, 

ceansa(-n or 0), tongue: pl. 
TEANSTA. 

ceopa(-n), boundary, limit. 

uitle(-ann), an elbow. 

ulca(-n), a beard. 


cuppa(-n), & door-jamb. 
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Appendix Y¥ 


A LIST OF IRREGULAR VERBAL NOUNS. 


VERB, 


abaitt 
aomus 


bain 
bez 
buus 
bpuit 
buain 


call 
Cait 
ceanniis 
ceil 
céim 
cinn 
clao1d 
coimmeuno 


comipps 


coirs 
compaté 
cosaip 
consaib 
COPS 
copain 
cpero 
curr 


veApMAdD 
VIOL 
OpuID 
pups 


éAz5 
Gs 
é1j0s 
é1pt 


FAs 
FAS 


ran 


MEANING. 


SAY 
confess 


snatch, take* 
bear, carry 
milk 

cook 

reap. 


lose 

throw, open, consume 
buy 

conceal 

step 

determine 

defeat 

watch, guard 


bless 


prevent 
fight 
whisper . 
keep 

stir, move 
defend 
believe 
put, send 


forget 


se]] 


shut (M. move towards) 


awake 


die 

claim 
rise, arise 
listen 


find, get 
leave 
Wait 


VERBAL Nown. 
p40 
somait 


baint 
bpert 
blisian 
bput 
buaine 


cailleamain 
caiteam, Cartead 
ceannac 
ceitt 
céim 
cinneamain 
claoi 
cometno 

2 rreasan 
coippesasav 
cors 
compac 
coséft 
conzsbait 
coppuise 
copnam, coramt 
cperoeam aint 
cur 


DeAtimao 
viol 

Uy ui01m 
ompeact, DULSAd 


éA5 

éileam, 61liusad 
é1yuse : 

eipTeact 


KASAI 
pasaitl 
panamaine 


* To tuke a thing not offered is “bain;” but when offered, “ stac” 


VERB. 
ror 
reso 
Fear 
reic 
reuc 
Fraps 
FoOsluim 
ror 
Font 


rrespual 


fuars 


puasaip (posarst) 


fulains 
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SA 
seat 
sem 
5lao0v0 
sluair 
soit 
5ur0 


1Afiyt 
imyear 
mT15 
innif 
10MC4141 
rompuls 
ioc 
onal 
1onnpuis 
1T 


Leas 
Lean 
Léis 
ins 
Lomaift 
Luis 


maAirti 


mMmAIT 
meap 
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MEANING. 


grow 
whistle 

pour out, shower 
see 

behold, look 
ask, enquire 
learn 

suit, fit 

help, succour 
attend, serve 
sew 


announce, proclaim 


suffer 


take, go 
cal] 
promise 
bellow, low 
call 
journey, go 
weep 

pray 


try, ask, entreat 
contend, wrestle 
go away 

tell 

carry 


turn 


pay 

wash 
approach 
eat 


knock down 
follow 

let, allow 
leap 

strip, pull off 
lie (down) 


live, exist 


forgive 
think 


VERBAL Noun. 


Far 
feso0sait 
peaptain 
reicpint 
reucainet 
flapptuise 
fostuim 


foilleamaine 


poutin 
prespoat 
FUasal 


PUAT ANT, PUAD]IA 


FOS TA 
pulang 


sabait 


541y1m 
seatlamain 


Seimneac or sermeao 


slaovac 
sluapace 
sot 
suive 


PAP HALO 
mypearpsart 
mTeAace 
MmNpNeT 
1oOmCAqt 
10Mmpov 
ioc 
1onlat 
fonnruise 
1Te 


teagan 


Leanamaine 


Léisean 
Lins 


Lomaipiz, Lomytad 


Luise 


maipeactain 


mapitain 
maiteam 
mea 
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VERE MEANING. Verna Noon. 
oil nourisb oileamaine 
OL drink* OL 
qieic sell perc 
eres arrange pérotTeac 
quinnc dance pinnce 
qutc run quit 
yoinn divide plomnnt 
paoit think paoilpin 
pesr stand : peapam 
remnn play (an instrument) yemnm 
rst separate r5apanramne 
rsor destroy, erase rsor 
psuiyt cease rst 
prubail walk prubat 
plao slay pléo 
poam swim pndn 
roaru stop peTsAo 
puro sit purve 
cabaty give cadaipne 
TAINS offer Tanispin 
TAPPAINGS draw TANPANS 
TEADALS teach, instruct ceasays 
ceils fling teilzean 
TOC AIP wind coca 
TOS lift cosail cé5aine 
TOWNS search for, pursue céipseace 
TPES forsaken, abandon tTpéisean 
TINS understand TUISPINT, TUIPSINT 
cull earn, deserve fe iittess 
tcuilleamain 
tTurpling alight, descend cuipling 


Appendix YI. 
A LIST OF VERBS BELONGING TO FIRST CONJUGATION. 


bls, milk. 

byw, break. 
bys, bruise. 
buail, beat. 

buarv, give success. 


bac, stop, hinder, meddle. 
bain, snatch, take. 

bait, drown. 

béic, baw). 

bos. soften. 


* Drunk, meaning intoxicated, is not olta, but ‘ap meip se.” 


caitt, lose. 
caoin, lament. 


cait, waste, spend, eat or cast. 


cam, bend, make crooked. 
Can, sing. 

caoé, blind. 

cap, twist, turn, wind, wry. 
ceap, think. 

ceanv, allow, leave, permit. 
ce1t, hide, conceal. 

cinn, resolve. 

ciopt, comb. 

claord, defeat. 

cLaon, bend, crook. 
coirs, stop, hinder, 
cyait, shake. 

choc, hang. 

cyerv, believe, trust. 
cit, tremble, quake. 
cyom, bend stoop,. 

Cyiom Ay, set about. 

cum, form, shape. 

cuip, put, send. 

cui Ap bun, establish, 
Cutpl CAo1 4141, mend, 


odor, condemn, blame. 
veapbd, ascertain, assure. 
‘oeszic, look, observe, remark. 
vespimao, forget. 

o1ns, press, stuff, push. 
viol, sell. 

0015, burn, consume. 
vOrpit, spill, shed. 
opiuro, shut, move. 
ouat, plait, fold. 

‘oun, close 


éirt, listen. 


Fon, watch, guard. 
r4ifs, squeeze, crush. 
ran, stay, wait, stop. 
F4r, grow. 

reso, whistle. 

featt, deceive, cheat. 
reann, flay, strip. 
resp, pour out, shower. 
yeuc, behold, look. 
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FILl, return, come back. 
reuoaim. I can. 

fliuc, wet, moisten, drench. 
foill, suit, fit. 

froin, help, relieve, succour, 
postuim, learn. 


5417, Shout, call. 
seal, promise. 
sesrip, cut. 

sé1ll, obey, submit. 
xslac, take, reserve. 
slan, cleanse. 
slaod, call, 

Sluarrp, journey, travel, go. 
5010, steal 

soil, weep, lament. 
501n, wound. 
Stapf, Sign, mark. 
Surv, pray. 


1aji71, ask, seek, request, 
seech. 

foc, pay, atone. 

1T, eat 


Lar, light, kindle, blaze. 
Leas, throw down. 

Lean, follow, pursue. 
Lé15, read. 

Léis, grant, suffer, permit. 
Léim, leap. 

Lins, lexp, bounce, start, 
Lion, fill, surfeit, cram. 
Loips, singe, scorch, burn. 
Lub, bend, crook. 

Lu, lie. 


mart, last, exist, remain. 
mario, kill, murder. 

m «it, forgive. 

mot, wet, steep. 
meal, deceive, defraud. 
meay, estimate, think. 
meat, fade, wither. 
miLl, spoil, destroy. 
mol, praise. 

muin, teach, instruct. 


be- 


nears, tie, join. 
ms, wash. 


oil, nurse, cherish. 
oipt, suit, fit. 
ot, drink. 


pléaps, crack. 

pos, kiss. 

poll, pierce, penetrate. 
pyieab, spring, leap. 


preic, sell. 

leub, tear, burst. 
yt, run, flee. 
yroinn, divide. 
urs, pursue, rout. 


part, thrust, stab. 
paort, pil, reflect, think. 
paoyt, deliver. 

r54ort, loose, let ge. 
rut, cease, desist. 
reap, stand. 

réro, blow. 
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reolt, teach, drive, sail. 
reinn, play (music). 
rs4t, separate, divide. 
rsjiod, write. 

rstor, sweep, scrape, destroy. 
rit, drop, let fall, sink. 
rin, stretch, extend. 
rméro, beckon, wink. 
pluis, swallow. 

rnim, swim, float. 
co, stop. 

rtao ve, desist. 

puro, sit. 


waits, Offer. 

tact, choke. 

tert. flee. 

TOs, choose, select. 
tos, take up, lift. 
tread, plough, till. 
tyéis, forsake, abandon. 
tytoro, fight, quarrel. 
tuis, understand. 
cull, earn, deserve. 
cuit, fall. 


Appendix VII. 
LIST OF SYNCOPATED VERBS. 


AsSift, entreat (avenge). ertil, fly. 

aitin, recognize. 

posain, serve, 

ppeasayi, answer. 
preapoail, attend, serve. 
(p)orpsail, open. 
fpuasaryt, proclaim. 
rulains, suffer. 

rupsail, relieve. 


basa, threaten. 


cap5aiyt, slanehter. 
ceansail, bind. 
cisit, tickle. 
coisil, spare. 
covail, sleep. 
corpain, defend. 
cuimit, rub. 


innip, tell. 
insil, graze. 
mip, play. 
1omcarti, Carry. 


vibip, banish. iovbaipt, olfer. 
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Labsin, speak. tcomarl, consume, eat. 
Loman, strip, bare, cocarl, root. 
copptans, draw. 
mupsait, awaken. tionoil, gather. 
cocpaip, Wind. 
patcain, trample. tuiplins, descend. 


peacain, avoid, 


Appendix YIII. 
ENDINGS OF THE REGULAR VERBS IN PRESENT-DAY 


USAGE. 
Broad Terminations. Slender Terminations. 
Imperative. Imperative. 
SING. PLU. SING. PLU. 
Lo ee (-amurp). Ll — ee (-eamuir). 
-4m, -€Am. 
2. [root] -a10 2. [root] -10. 
3. -a0. -a1vip, -sd40IP. 3. -ead. voip. 
Present Tence. Present Tense. 
1. -arm. -4M 4010, -amurd. 1, -1m. -mio (-1m10). 
2. -A141. -ann jib. 2. -1p. -eann yib. 
8. -ann. O10, 8. -eann. “10. 
Imperfect, Imperfect. 
1. -ainn. -amaoip (-amuip). 1. -1 nn. mip (-1mip). 
2. -td. -40 pid. . -teAd. -ead pid. 
3. -av. -aivip (-a04017). 3. -eav. Voip. 
Past. Past. 
lL. -ap. -AM Aft. 1, -ear. -eoMafi. 
2. -atp. -Abajt. 2. -1--.  seabar. 
3. [noending] -avap. 8, [uo ending} -esvap. 
Future. Future. 
1. -pao. -pamaoro (-pamuro) 1. -feao. -pimio (-prmiv) 
2. -Paift. “Paro yb. 2. -PF If -pro pib. 
3. -paro. “flv. 8. -p10. -FI0. 
Conditional. Conditional. 
1. -painn -pamasorp(-pamuip). 1. -prnn. -pimip (-pimip). 
2. -pa. “pad pib. 2. -ped. -pead pb. 
af 


“fot -parvip (-pavsoip). 3. ~Feav. -froir. 
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Appendix IX. 


EARLY MODERN FORMS OF THE VERBS. 
1S. 


We give only those forms which have not already been given in the 
body of the Grammar. : 


Dependent Present: -j14b; (as in suyab, that tt ts, vapiab, to 
which or whon it is; munab, tf tt is not). 


Obsolete Dependent Present: -a0: (as in sono, that tt is, vanad, 
to which or whom it is), This form occurs frequently in early 
modern writers. A remnant of it is found in the word 510% or 
510, though it is. 

Past: [4. 


The form pa of the past though frequently found in early modern 
writers is now obsolete. 


Dependent Past: -1: ba (sometimes written -11 60), as in sup Ba, 
that it was; oap ba, to whom or which it was; munap ba, tf it 
was not; aq ba, was it? nioy Ba, tf was not. 

The full form of the Dependent Past, though sometimes found ia 
early modern writcrs is now contracted to -;1b’ before vowels, and to 

-+\ bef-re consonants. 


Subjunctive: OAmavd (04 mbad), if it were; sémad (SE mbad), 
thouyh it were. 


c&. 
Imperative. 
1 — bimip, biom. 
2. di. bid, bid10. 
8. biod bivir. 
Present Tense. 
ABSOLUTE. DEPENDENT. 
1. ataim ATAMAOID. fuilim purlimio. 
2. Aatéaor ATATAON. purle (-141) puilci. 
3. até STAID. fut puiliv. 
Habitual Present. 
1. bim bimio. 
2. bin biTi. 
3. bi(o) bio. 
Past Tense. 
ABSOLUTE. DEPENDENT. 
1, bAvdar Bamat. padar pabamap 
2. bAvaIL BAbap. pabaip obabay1. 


3. ti Bavaf aaibe pabsavapt. 
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Future Tense. 


1. biao bramaorv, b14m, 
2. biatyt brat 401, 
8. braid, 614 Di aro. 


Relative: Bir. 


Conditional—Secondary Future. 


lL. Beinn béimir. 
2. beéitea biad ib. 
3. biad, Bert =: HE Dir. 


Subjunctive Mood. 
Present Tense. 


1, pabso pabmaorno, pabam, 
2. pabaryt 4146401, 
8. zarbe pabaro. 


ENDINGS OF THE REGULAR VERBS IN EARLY MODERN 
ILISH. 


The following is a table showing the various endings of the regular 
verbs in Karly Modern irish. It is not intended that these forms 
should be learned by the student; they are given merely for 
reference :— 


Broad Terminations. Slender Terminations. 


Imperative. Imperative. 
SING. PLU. SING. PLU. 
lL. — -4m. lL — -e4am. 
2. [root] 410. 2. [root] “10. 
3. -4'0. -(4) 0401p. 3. -ead. -(1}oip. 
Present Tense. Present Tense. 
1. -a1m. -(4)m 4010. 1. «1m. -(1) mio, 
2. -Atft. -TA01, 2. -tft. -ti. 
8B. -a10. -A1°0. 3. -10. -10. 
Imperfect Imperfect. 
1. -ainn. -AMAOIT. 1. -imn. -(1)mip. 
2. -Td. -T4A01. 2, -ted. -Ti. 
3. -40. -(4)0401f. 3. -e40. -(1 vip. 
Past. Past. 
1, -4f. -AM Af. 1. -eap. “CAM Sfle 
2.° -aip. -abap. 2. -17. -eabapt. 
3. (noending) -avay. 8. (noending). -esvap. 
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Future. Future. 
lL, -pa. -fam (oro) 1, -peso. -feam (fimfo). 
2. -Patft. -f 401. 2. -fif. fi. 
3. -paro. “fain. 3. -f10. = -- fr. 
Conditional. Conditional. 
1. -painn. -fFAMAOIP. ), -pinn. = -fimip. 
2. -pé. -f401. 2. -ped. = -fi. 
8. -pad -fAODAOIP. 8. -peavd. -frvip. 


Irregular Yerbs. 


It is principally in the future tense that the inflexions of the irregu- 
lar verbs in Early Modern Usage differ from the forms now generally 
used, 


Future Tense. 


1. (no termination) am (-maoro). 
2. air T4401. 
8. 4 410. 


The following verbs took no inflexion in the 3rd person singular 
of the present time. The forms in brackets are the dependent 
forms : — 

Oo-berjt (TadBsip1), Dep (adap), 00-Fe1b (pasaib, pasbann), va 
Sni, 00-Ci (parc), (cLuin), c15, cé10. 

The following had no inflexion in the Ist person singular past 
tense :— 


Aoubspt, (oubsapt), acconnsc (paca) cAnas, cusla, panas. 


INDEX. 


The numbers refer to the paragraphs. 


A, voc. part, 21d. 

4, poss. adj., 522, 

4, Tel., 26¢, 233, &c., 546, 554. 
4, part., 169. 

4, prep., 605(2). 

4b, 339, 

aba, 119. 

abait, 35c, 355. 
Abdpiaim, 357. 

abur, 436. 

-4c, 467a. 

act 50, 550. 
aveipim, 357, 
eotuard, 441, 
soubaiy te, 359. 

45, 191, 217, 617. 
iax4, 544, 

45410, 86, 89. 
450m, 191. 

4sur, 154, 628(2). 
41ci0, 88. 

aiscte, 86. 

Aitne, 10, 48d. 
Aipve, 166. 
Aiproeocan, 297. 
ainseat, 65. 

4inm, 43(4), 194, 
it, 14, 84, 530 (note), 
Alba, 129, 473(2). 
AlLuinn, 35), 144, 
am, 104. 

am (aim), prefix, 455. 
4m, Amac, 433. 
4mac, 433. 

-amait, 467c. 
améin, 172, 
amdpac, 434, 
Amctac, 433. 

amuic, 433. 

amis, 433. 

an, intens part., 161. 
an, def. art., 39, 40, 470. &c. 


an, interrog. part., 26e, 
anal, 438. 

anam, 104, 

an-curo, 198. 

anvedyp, 441. 

anoiu, 434. 

any, 441. 

anior, 436. 

ann, 39, 604, 627. 
anna, 166. 

anocc, 434. 

anop, 441. 

anonn, 438. 

anuar, 436. 

aoibinn, 35), 144. 
soibneap, 131 

sdoine, 447, 

aoin’ne, 64. 

somneac, 64, 241, 
aorroe, 166. 

aon, numer., 172, 505, 509, 
aon, indef. adj., 197, 2U0. 
aonac, 58. 

sonap, 177. 

40nmanv, 173, 504. 

4p, poss. adj., 14, 26a, 522 
At, pron., 2.57, 

ap, interrog., 278. 

Ay, prep., 219, 578, 618. 
afi, verb, 423. 

ay dit, 197. 

St pesd, 613d. 

4yro, 166. 

4yroan, 42d, 

Aprours, 297, 315d. 
ayieipt, 434. 

ajim, 69 

app, 423. 

4p, 225, 919. 

a'r, 154 

otaip, 43(3), 132. 
accim, 390. 


ba (bd), 132. 


ba (verb), 158, 334, 338, 340, 341. 


bAvdizt, 42c, 100. 
baile, 113. 

baits, 293. 

ban, 165. 

bap, 14. 

bap, 14. 

beac, 79. 

beas, 166. 
beasén, 198, 241. 
bealac, 58. 

bean, 132, 

bear, 326. 

beata, 13]. 
berdpeap, 326. 
berdri, 327. 
béim, 87. 
beipt, 342, 618(7c). 
berpam, 347, 618(70) 
beipt, 177, 431, 
be1t, 327, 330. 
béitesp, 326. 
bért{, 827. 

beitzce, 284, 

beo, 148. 

biad, 64, 

bior, 322. 


biceapt, 319, 822, 329. 


bitearp, 324. 

bici, 823. 

bLaitce, 86. 
bLATHE, 86, 

Bo, 132. 

botan, 65. 

byiaon, 199, 

brat, 163. 

bratain, 132. 
beds, 166. 

Dpuan, 64. ' 
breiteam, 426, 131. 
Dytanaé, 486. 
byuatap, 86, 131. 
bdo, 649, 

bruac, 56, 66. 
brurdean, 85a, 85. 
bums, Blab. 
buacailt, 43(3), 105. 
buarvd, 43(4). 

buaitl, 261, & 
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buailteap, 251. 
bualad, 289, 
burdean, 35a, 85. 
buin (bd), 132. 
bur, 26a, 522. 


C4, 26e, 278. 

ca, 202, 

ca, 600. 

cabaipt, 35a. 
c4c, 241. 

can, 243. 

C40 na TAOD, 435. 
C40 Cuise, 435, 
cav fat, 436. 
carve, 243. 
cailin, 43e, 111, 
caill, 316c. 
caiLleac, 77. 
cain, 105, 131. 
c4iqroe, 121. 
cait, 316¢ 

éan, 600. 

cot, 114. 

caoin, $15b, 
Caof, 65. 

Caozia, 125. 
CApall, 37, 69. 
c4p, 778. 

Cart, 600, 

capd, 12], 
carpio, 35a. 
capoin, 433, 
cétain, 433, 435, 
cataipi, 85a. 
Cataoip, 116. 
cataoipi, 126, 

cé, 243, 435. 
ceactan, 242. 
ceanv, 14. 

céao, 14, 67, 175, 511 
cés (first), 167, 505. 
ceann, 200), 513. 
ceannac, 293, 
ceannuis, 293. 
ceap, 67. 

cearic, 4a, 78, 
ceapt, 64, 654. 
ceataip, 171. 
ceatpan, 177, 48) 


céite, 246, 

céim, 87. 

ceitye, 508, 

ceo, 182. 

ceota (ceo), 132, 
ceovana (ceo), 132, 
ceolt, 8, 67. 

ceu'o, 167, 505. 
Cevuvaoin, 447. 
ceurio, 243. 

c14, 202, 243, 245. 
c1aé (ceo), 132. 
c14 meu, 202. 
c1bé, 237, 

cim, 389. 

cinn, 513. 

cioca, 243, 435, 
cionnur, 435, 557, 
cit, 104, 
crumaip, 88, 
clann, 86. 

clan, 68, 

clear, 104. 
cliamain, 108, 
coictidip, 88. 
cloinne, &6. 
clor, 393. 

cndm (cn4im), 96. 
cneap, 64, 66, 
cnoc, 63. 

covuail, 25a 
coolan, 10, 
cosa, 67, 
coisil, 302, &e. 
coisilt, 313, 
coileac, 59. 
coitt, 89, 13]. 


coimtion, 32 (note). 


coin, 119. 

céip, 14, 145, 654. 
coirs, 3166. 
coirce, |4, 
¢om, 154. 
comnuiste, 565. 
compa, 131. 
comuppain, 119. 
conan, 4365. 
connac, 392. 
Connacca, 180. 
¢connaic, 892. 
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connpad, 105. 
conurp, 435. 
copoin, 131. 
cor, 76. 
corain, 315¢, 
cova, 110. 
cpé, 132. 
crero, 316c. 
cnérdeana (cpé), 132, 
cperoresn, 280. 
Creu, 243. 
cyp14% (cpé), 152. 
crop, 98. 
crorve, 114. 
cpOnae, 13]. 
cuasc, 13]. 
cuavdtar, 411. 
éuaid, 411. 
cuala, 398. 
cuslatar, 398. 
cuan, 67. 
curo, 105, 198, 241, 524, 
cis, 508. 
ciisespi, 177, 481. 
"cule, 242. 
cuinne, 113. 
cuip, 3160. 
cuipim, 618(8) 
cuir, 87, 
cuiple, 124. 
cum, 223, 620. 
cun, 603. 


DA, numeral, 514, &e. 
04 (00-44), 544. 
04, conj., 26e, 552. 
-04, 467d 

04b4¢, 86, 
oardce, 86. 
osittle, 43d. 

oAL4, 603. 

04Lt4, 603. 

0401, 114. 

voaoine, 114, 

map, £24. 

od, 278. 

aps, 508. 

ospid, 542. 
Daprosoin, 447, 
vipéas, 177, 481. 


&o. 


oat, 104. 

OE (Dra), 132. 

ve, 1638, 227, 606(1), 621. 
oeacain, L4o. 
veacap, 411. 

eas, 493, 494(2). 
veasap, 411. 

véan, 316e, 
vespbpataip, 132. 
veindpraip, 132. 
oeipbprug, 132. 
oedzic, 387, 
oedpnarp, 279, 581. 
roec, 507. 

vert, 87. 

vein, 381, 
oeicneaban, 177, 
voeipiim, 857, 
veipcespizc, 442, 
enc, 8b. 

voeor, 66, 200. 

oeun, 377. 

014 (God), 132. 

014 (day), 448. 

oop, 177, 481. 
vibeanta, 314. 
vibip, 315c. 

ise, 86. 

vilear, 141, 

vipieac, 139, 

‘olaor, 114. 

00, numeral, 14, 171. 
00, poss. adj., 182, 521, 
00, prefix, 247, 455, 
00, before past tense, 276. 


00, prep. 188, 220, 606(1), 6.2. 


vobaip, £27, 

0 fobaipt, 427, 
00b 6, 336. 

0015, 3150. 
oorinin, 1994, 
oola, 415. 
Domnac, 447, 
oopindn, 199a. 
ooziup, 6d. 
o0ztain, 198, 
oso, 114. 

oi10c, 493, 494(2). 
opium, 43(4), lol. 
ouavar, 419. 
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ouair, 87. 
oudbspiz, 359. 
oubspncar, 359. 
ouine, 114. 
oul, 415. 
routca, 415 
oun, 67, 315a, 


é, 211, 535. 

esc, 70. 

eacpiad, 70. 

ead, 213. 
ésvtpomar, 462. 
645, 646. 
éaxscdiprveap, 462. 
easla, 649, 

ean, 61. 

éantait, 70. 
earpna, 114. 
éisesr, 65. 
e15in(c), 197. 
eile, 197. 

éinin, 32, note. 
éinne, 64, 241. 
Eine, 127, 473(2). 
eo, 235. 

eopina, 131. 
euvac, 58. 

eun, 61. 


4, 190, 228, 623, 
paca, 279, 392, 
paces, 376. 
paccap, 370. 
pactarp, 392. 
P40, 603. 

faa, 166. 

p45, 316f. 

£45, 316f, 368. 
FAsPan, 280. 
Faic, 388. 

faisci, 371. 

fan, 14, 3l6e. 
f4o1, 190, 228, 623, 
F4r, 290, 31l6a, 
péac, 387, 

peaca, 392. 

Fean, 316f. 
feavaim, 428, 
Feavomafg, 425. 
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feaoan, 425, 54d, 316f, 364. 
feaopaman, 425, 546, 122. 
pear, 62, 69, sabert, 290. 
rear, 14, 62. sabpfan, 367, 
fesapamait, 147 54é, 2U1 
peop, Ll, 166, 5a€ 40n, 242, 
feic, 386. sac pe, 201. 
réic, 66, sac ule, 241. 
perceam, 131. gzaete (54). 132, 
reicpeana, 396, 54n, 580, 606(2), 624. 
fers, 66. s4p, 166. 
péite, 105. Seaporo, 115, 
réin, 208. sé, !32. 
reir, 87. : seat, 132. 
reircint, 396. séanna, 132, 
feit, 3loe, sear, 141, 166, 
feort, 99. serbim, 37. 
Prac, &6, seit, 43(4). 
rice, 175, 511. seoban, 35, 
Ficeso, 163. seoban, 373. 
rion, 14, 97. seus, 80. 
rior, 161. pibé, 2365, 
fipin, 32 (note). si0ean, 452, 
fu, 433, 642, pile, lub. 
plaiteamail, 350. sioppa, 166, 
focal, 66. slop, 165 
poctoin, 43°4). 5le, 161. 
froin, 259. stuartp, 87, 
fpontin, 259. Snim, 379. 
fosur, 16. sniom, 105, 
foisre, 166. Snior, 379, 
ror, 14. 5no, 10, 114. 
Ffreum, 83. 50, conj., 26e, 275, 549 
FM5, 132. 50, prep., 39, 625, 
Prigoe, 132, 50 ceann, 613d. 
Fic, 372. 50 vé mag, 4308. 
pusacc, 94. s5o1n, 3150. 
puasaipt, 301. Stlonva, syAinve, 10. 166. 
puaspa, 315, Sp4inin, 199. 
fuam 87, 90. srem, 43(4), 102, 200. 
rusip, 279. Sy4n, Sl. 
puaptap, 372, suit, 3168, 
furoe, 166. Sup, 278, 
fuilcesn, 321. suc, 104. 
eulain, 644, 
fuyup, 166. 1, 39, 186, 226, 604, 627 
furs, 166. . i, pron., 211. 
i, noun, 4, 132. 
54, 132. wp, prep., 579. 
354, 544. . rap, 440. 


wmyptap, 442 


roip, 229, 602(1), 628. 


rmbépad, 434. 
meats, 314. 

in, pronoun, 238. 
in, prep., 39, 585, 627. 
in (10n) prefix, 286. 
invé, 434. 
in-peicreana, 896, 
anoraid, 449, 
innip, d5c. 

10ma4°0, 198. 
1omanca, 198. 
1om04, 166, 493. 
1omTUPs, 6US. 
10n4, 156. 
10n-motca, 2&5. 
10OnmuUiN, 166. 
ronnup, 452. 
iors, 417, 

if, conj., 170. 


ip, verb, 156, 883, 584. 


ipiol, 141. 
ipteac, 433, 436, 
Iptis, 433, 436. 
ite, 416. 

100, pronoun, 238. 


14, 182, 

Labaipt, 35c, 315¢. 
Laca, 123. 

Laete (14), 1382. 
Laeteanra (14) 1382. 
Lardin, 130. 
Laipois, 438. 
Laipceap, 441. 
Laiptiap, 441, 
Laitée, 86. 

Lan, 198. 
Laocpad, 70, 
Lapaipt, 85a. 
Vaprall, 438. 
Larcoip, 441. 
Lapcuard, 441. 
Lataé, 86. 


Le, 39, 151, 187, 221, 613d, 629. 


Lesabad, 105. 
Leadar, 18, 69. 
Leac, 88. 
Less, 316d, 
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Lean. 31 6c. 
Leanbd, 9, 64. 
Leanamna, 290. 
Leaps, 105. 
Leap, 421. 
Leapmurs, 438. 
Lé15, 316d, 
és, 3154, 
Léim, 87. 
Léine, 113, | 
Ler, 278. 

Leb, 542, 

Ura, 166, 

Ul, 75. 

Lion, 67, 

ticin, 88. 

L6 (L4), 182. 
Loe, 15. 

tons, 10, 82, 
Luan, 447, 

Lué, 87. 

Lucr, 115. 
Lusa, 160, 166. 
1116, 87. 


M4, 21g. 
mac, 64, 69, 487, ete 
macpad, 70. 
msv0av, 65. 
maroin, 35a. 
maiom, 104. 
maiLin, 32 (note). 
Maipic, 447, 
maipesd, 452. 
mait, 143, 166. 
maiteap, 42d. 
mAlLa, 14, 110. 
mallacr, 94. 
maori, 55. 
may, 21g, 453, 557. 
omar, 4670. 
maricac, 57, 
maricuiseacc, 565. 
mapizad, 9, 65. 
mAtaipi, 132, 
meacan, 66. 
més, 14. 
meapa, 166. 
mi, 132, 
mite, 1ld, 176, 196, 611. 
~ 


mitlip, 144. 
mitt, 315a. 
minic, 166, 
mins, 315e. 
mionca, 166. 
mionna (mi), 132. 
miora (mi), 132. 
miypoe, 163. 
mire, 205. 

mna, 132. 

mo, 179, 521. 
mo, 166. 

moive, 163. 
moin, 103, 131. 
mol, 3lda. 
motad, 289. 
motca, 28+. 
mor, 137, 166. 
moyzian, 198. 
mop-fperrear, 177. 
muva, 433. 
muro, 270. 
muitte, 113. 
Muipup, L1d. 
mutltac, 58. 
muna, 26e, 550. 
munap, 278. 
muy, 67, 


na, 14. 40f. 

nd, 14, 156. 

n4 50, 452. 

nac, conj., 26¢. 
nac, rel. pron., 235. 
nacap, 278(6). 
nama, 119. 

nao, 507, 
nsonban, 177. 
nap, 278(6), 549. 
-ne, 184. 

nese, 64. 

neam-, prefix, 455. 


neat, 64, 198, 650. 


neapa, 166. 
neim-, 405. 


neith-SeanamLact, 462. 


neul, 67. 

ni, 21g. 

ni, noun., 487, &a 
mc, 437. &e. 
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nivo, 114, 157, 158 
nioyt, 278. 

niop, 157, 158 
noc, 234. 

no x50, 550, 

nusad, 494(2). 
nNusizt, dd70, 


O, pronoun, 238. 
6, noun, 132, 457, &e, 
0, prep., 189, 222. 
obant, 35a, 88. 
oct, 507. 

0 dear, 41], 
o10ce, 454. 
o1lean, 62. 
oipeso, 198. 
oniteap, 442, 

OL, 31Ga. 

otann, 35a, 

olc, 166. 

ordro, 88, 

Oy04, 148, 

Oftlac, 58, 

or, 632. 

orsaitl, 298 (note), 
6 tuaid, 441. 


psoriais, 115. 
paromp, 83. 
paizic, 87, 
Propac, 436. 
*pé 1 69, 
pesnn, 66. 
pears, 120. 
pisinn, doa. 


pinginn, 35a, 199. 


Rabdtap, 529. 
pabcarp, 325. 
pasa, 412. 
714n45, 420. 
ponsap, 420. 
7416, 279, 325. 
p410Te, 353. 
peaman, 141, 
péim, 87. 
peub, 259. 

qi, 132. 
piaccain, 421. 


faccanar, 421, 
flan, 64, 
risim, 420. 
iste, 132, 
finne, 381, 
pios, 161, 
riosga, 132. 
qc, 240, 31a 
110, 279. 

10, 161. 
pocctain, 421, 
form, 224, 633 
pomiup, 224, 
promnnc. 199. 
rus, 27y. 


Sa(c)rana, 180, 473(2). 


rarobin, 50, 
rait, 98. 

rain, 238, 

pall, 438, 

ran, 238. 

rar, 161, 
Satapin, 447, 
roi, 114. 

ré, pronoun, 210, 
ré, numeral, 508s. 
“re, 184. 

react. 507, 
peactap, 177, 4381. 
reampos, 152. 
“rean, Io}. 
rean, 494(2), 
réan, 14, 

resp, 316e. 
reipean, 205. 
reipeap, 177, 481, 
reo, 105, 23s, 
reov, 6, 

reot, 67. 

rs5soit, 315d, 
rs4n, 3]lse, 
TSeal, 66, 67, 
Pseana, 86. 
rseuluive, 42c, 
r5ian, 86. 
r5tat, 181, 
r5ine, 86, 
rpoit, 87. 
TSobrpav, 280. 
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r5uip, 3168, 

ri, 210. 

ria, 166. 

pian, 441, 

prove, poi, 239, 
fin, adj., 14, 195 
f'n, pronoun, 238 
rin, I4. 

rine, pint, 239, 


‘rior, 436, 


piubail, 35c, 290 
piu, 233, 

run, 132, 
plabypas, 65. 
plan, 66. 

plac, 88 

pliab, 132, 
rlise, I3l. 
plomne, 113 
pluas, 6S. 
rmuain, 3158, 
rmeun, 66. 
ram, 316a. 

ro, adj., 195, 

TO, pron., 238. 
TO, prefix. 2386, 455 
pocaipn, 145. 
roin, 195, 

romp, 441. 
rpeuy, 89. 
rtdro, 87. 

prian, 64. 
pirtorcim, 420, 
rroirim, 42u, 
rron, 131. 

rruc, 104. 

puor, 436. 

pu, 238. 

purl, 49(1), 90. 
rul, lt, 551, 558. 
rul, 14, 49(1), 90. 


Tabaip, 346, 
ta5aim, 400. 
céim, 318. 
cain, 103. 
tims, 279, 393 
calam, 131, 
Tall, 438. 
tAnag, 402. 
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kénsap, 4038. tré, 89, 231, 604, 635. 
can, verb, 399. creap, 505. 

cor, prep., 230, 634. crearna, 603 
tApila, 426, treire, 166. 
cata, 320. tTpeis, 316d. 

te, 148, 166. trieun, 166. 

cé, 237, cprun, 177, 481. 
tceac, 132, trois, 76 (note). 
ceact, 406. trom, 162 462, 
teasaim, 400. Truailt, 88 
Teamain, 128. ca, 531. 

tear, 440, 441, tuarvd, 440, 441, 
céis, 403, tTusircesrpc, 442 
ceils, 3164. tuar, 436. 
ceine, 113, 131. tus, 279. 
céipts, 409. | Tun, 89. 

teo, 148, 166. Turse, 166. 
tran, 440, 441. tuillesd, 198, 
civeact, 406. tua, 205. 

t15, 132. 

Tiseapina, 112, Ua, 132, 

tim, 390. usin, 87. 

_ timéeatt, 603 ualac, 58. 
tinnesr, 649. uapal, 35d, 14h 
Ti0VacT, 406. ub, 88. 
tin, 89. ubalt, 66. 
tipim, 166. vo, 196. 
tiopima, 166, ui, 132, 489, 
tior, 436. uile, 197, 201. 
tiubpan, 351, uinse, 114, 
toban, 68. Laid, 130 
tort, 92. um, 232, 63¢ 
top, 440, 441. up, 161, 
tors, 603. unup 166, 
Cpapna, 603, upo. 166, 
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